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Commissioner’s Statement 

The National Center for Education Statistics 
(NCES) gathers and publishes information on the 
status and progress of education in the United 
States. The congressional authorization for these 
activities (with antecedents to 1867) states that the 
purpose of the Center is to collect and report 
"...statistics and information showing the 
condition and progress of education in the United 
States and other nations in order to promote and 
accelerate the improvement of American 
education" — Section 402(b) of the National 
Education Statistics Act of 1994 (20 U.S.C. 9001). 
This law also mandates an annual statistical report 
on the subject from the Commissioner of 
Education Statistics. This 1999 edition of The 
Condition of Education responds to the requirements 
of that law. 

Interest in education data and indicators: 
Federal, state, and local policymakers require a 
variety of information to develop, implement, and 
monitor policies designed to improve education. 
Education and business organizations, as well as 
community groups and citizens, generally want 
to know how to make and support efforts designed 
to bring about that improvement. Informed 
decisions cannot be made without valid 
information, however. As various groups voice 
their desires and concerns about our schools, 
NCES continually seeks to define efficient and 
effective measures that can meet the demand for 
timely, useful information, while maintaining high 
statistical standards. At the same time, the interest 
in data about new topics has not lessened the need 
for basic statistical information about educational 
institutions and trends. 

Developing education indicators in one way the 
Center has participated in widening national 
discussion about the types of measures needed to 
serve these diverse purposes. The Condition of 
Education is an indicator report, analyzing key data 
that measure the health of education, monitor 
important developments, and show trends in 
major aspects of education. Unlike most other 
statistics, an indicator is policy relevant and 
problem oriented; it usually incorporates a 
standard against which to judge progress or 
regression. Indicators cannot, however, identify 
causes or solutions and should not be used to draw 
conclusions without other evidence. 



Organization of this report: The format of The 
Condition of Education, 1999 differs from that of 
previous years in order to better communicate the 
contents of the publication to the reader as well as 
to identify areas in which more research and 
attention are needed in the field of education 
research. The Condition first presents an overview 
essay of the information that the reader will find 
in the individual indicators. The purpose of this 
essay is to create links between the numerous topics 
discussed in this publication and construct a 
comprehensive statistical picture of the condition 
of education. Following the overview essay are the 
indicators, with each one appearing on two facing 
pages: the first page presents statistical results and 
one or two tables with supporting data, while the 
second page presents one or more figures that 
illustrate the major findings of the indicator. 

The indicators are organized into five sections: (1) 
Learner Outcomes; (2) Quality of Education 
Environments (Elementary/ Secondary); (3) 
Quality of Education Environments 
(Postsecondary); (4) Social Support for Education; 
and (5) Educational Participation and Progress. 
Additional tables and supplemental notes that 
support the indicators follow the five indicator 
sections. For those interested in delving deeper into 
the supporting data, further supplemental tables 
are available on-line at the NCES Internet site at 
http:/ /www.nces.ed.gov. 

Indicator selection: Each year, about 60 indicators 
are carefully selected and presented in The Condition 
of Education. The indicators represent a consensus 
of professional judgement on the most significant 
national measure of the condition and progress of 
education at this time, but are tempered necessarily 
by the availability of current and valid information. 
The indicators presented here reflect a basic core 
that can be repeated with updated information on 
a yearly or cyclical bases, supplemented by a more 
limited set of indicators based on infrequent or 
special studies. 

The indicators presented in this report were 
developed using data from various studies carried 
out by NCES, as well as surveys conducted 
elsewhere, both within and outside of the federal 
government. Although indicators may be simple 
statistics, more often they are analyses — examining 
relationships; showing relationships; showing 
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changes over time; comparing or contrasting 
subpopulations, regions, states, or countries; or 
studying characteristics of students from different 
backgrounds. New to the Condition this year are 
indicators with statistically adjusted data, such as 
Indicator 25, which presents data on the relationship 
between the age and level (elementary or 
secondary) of teachers and their salaries during a 
period of 28 years. These statistically adjusted 
indicators demonstrate complex relationships 
between several variables. 

This year's edition contains 22 new indicators, 
which are integrated throughout the report. In the 
Learner Outcomes section there are new indicators 
on reading and arts performance, citizenship skills, 
and educational outcomes and employment status 
after college graduation. In the Quality of 
Educational Environments section on Elementary 
and Secondary Education, there are several new 
indicators on the instructional methods used by 
teachers, the mainstreaming of students with 
disabilities, and teacher characteristics. In the 
companion section on the Quality of Educational 
Environments in Postsecondary Education, there 
is a new indicator on distance education. The Social 
Support for Learning section contains new 
indicators about father's involvement, family 
characteristics of students, and trends in student 
financing of higher education. The final section. 
Educational Participation and Progress, has a new 
indicator on racial and ethnic isolation in school 
and several new indicators focusing on the progress 
of students through higher education. 

The utility of The Condition of Education should 
increase as more diverse, high quality data become 
available, especially as new time series data can be 
constructed. For example, in early 1999, new data 
on Internet access in public schools were released 
in a report from the Fast Response Survey System 
(FRSS). 

Data on early childhood education will greatly 
expand with the start of the Early Childhood 
Longitudinal Study, which will follow a sample of 
children from kindergarten through the 5 -grade, 
which began in 1998. Plans are also under way for 
the next wave of the Schools and Staffing Survey 
(SASS), National Study of Postsecondary Faculty 
(NSOPF), and National Adult Literacy Survey. In 
addition, the next round of secondary and 
postsecondary longitudinal studies will enable us 
to update what we have learned from the National 
Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 (NELS:88), 



the Beginning Postsecondary Students 
Longitudinal Study (BPS), and the Baccalaureate 
and Beyond Longitudinal Study (B&B). New data 
from each of these studies will help us better 
understand the educational experience in our 
Nation's schools and colleges. 

Availability of NCES data and information: We 
strive to make our products available in a variety 
of formats and in language that is appropriate to 
our diverse audiences. All new NCES publications 
and many data sets are available on-line through 
the NCES Internet site at http:/ / www.nces.ed.gov. 
I hope you find this medium a useful way to access 
our data. In addition, the National Education Data 
Resource Center (NEDRC) performs special 
statistical analyses and tabulations of NCES data 
sets. NEDRC services are free of charge for state 
education personnel, education researchers, and 
others requesting special tabulations. In addition, 
NCES publications can be obtained at no cost from 
ED Pubs. To contact ED Pubs, call their toll-free 
phone number: 1-877-4ED-PUBS (877-433-7827), 
TTY/TDD: 877-576-7734 or e-mail them at 
EDPubOrders@aspensys.com or send them a 
written request at ED Pubs, PO. Box 1398, Jessup, 
Md 20794-1398. 

I hope that you find the material in this document 
useful and invite you to send us comments on how 
we can improve future editions of this report. 



D. 

Pascal D. Forgione, Jr., Ph.D. 
Commissioner of Education Statistics 
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Overview of the Condition 
of Education 



Overview 



Introduction 



Providing a quality education for all students is 
widely viewed as crucial to the future success of 
the nation. In 1983, the National Commission on 
Excellence in Education warned of a ''rising tide of 
mediocrity" in elementary and secondary educa- 
tion in the United States and made a series of 
recommendations to improve its quality.^ These 
recommendations stimulated a school reform 
movement that continues to expand and evolve. In 
recent years, international comparisons have shown 
U.S. students lagging behind those in many other 
developed nations. The concerns raised by the Com- 
mission, coupled with these new studies, have kept 
improving the quality of education high on the na- 
tional agenda. 

Postsecondary education has not been the target of 
the same types of reform efforts as elementary and 
secondary education. However, the demands of 
changing technologies and maintaining a competi- 
tive position in the global economy are making 
postsecondary education increasingly important to 
individuals and society, and have led to federal and 
state policies designed to encourage participation 
in higher education. Consequently, issues related 
to access, attainment, affordability, and the quality 
of instruction are the focus of ongoing attention. 

This essay summarizes some of the evidence pre- 
sented in the current and recent editions of the Condition 
of Education on the progress that has been made in 
recent years in providing a quality education for 
all students and the problems that still exist. The 
discussion is organized into the following major 
areas: (1) student learning and other longer-term 
outcomes of education; (2) conditions of learning 
that are beUeved to contribute to the quality of edu- 
cation at the elementary and secondary levels, such 
as curriculum, instructional practices, teachers, 
technology, and school safety and discipline; 
(3) conditions of learning that are believed to con- 
tribute to the quality of postsecondary education, 
including the necessity for remedial coursework 
and the amount of exposure students have to se- 
nior faculty; (4) the social support for learning 
(parental and financial); and (5) the flow of students 
through the educational pipeline from one level to 
the next (with an emphasis on equity). 

Although the evidence shows progress in improv- 
ing the quality of education for all students in some 
areas, it also highlights areas in which further im- 
provements are needed. 



I. Learning Outcomes 



A first step in assessing the progress that has been 
made in improving the education of all students is 
to compare the academic performance of students 
today with that of students in the past. Data from 
the National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP) provide a common yardstick for making 
such comparisons at the state and national levels. 
The news is mixed. 

Core Academic Content 

NAEP actually consists of two different assess- 
ments: the "long-term trend" assessment and the 
"main NAEP." Each is administered separately. The 
long-term trend assessment consists of basic com- 
petency tests in mathematics, reading, science, and 
writing that have not changed since they were first 
administered in the early 1970s. While this stabil- 
ity enables comparison of student academic 
performance over time, the range of topics covered 
is limited, and the tests have not evolved to reflect 
changes in educational curricula and practices.^ 

Since 1990, NAEP has conducted a new type of as- 
sessment in addition to the trend tests. These new 
assessments are founded on a broader framework 
of core academic content and thought processes 
than are the trend assessments. They are designed 
to assess student performance across a wider range 
of topics in greater depth and breadth than is pos- 
sible with the trend assessments, and to incorporate 
newer emphases in the school curriculum on 
higher-order thinking skills and the use of knowl- 
edge in solving practical problems. 

To lend more meaning to the test scores, the Na- 
tional Assessment Governing Board has defined 
achievement-level standards for these new main 
NAEP assessments. These standards establish 
benchmarks representing what students should 
know and be able to do at different grade levels. 
The methodology used to establish these achieve- 
ment-level standards has been criticized. They can 
be used to track changes in student performance 
but are developmental and should be interpreted 
and used with caution.^ No such standards of 
achievement exist for the NAEP trend tests. 
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Mathematics 

■ Between 1973 and 1996, mathematics performance 
improved overall, with stability or early declines fol- 
lowed by improved performance. 

Overall, the long-term trends of mathematics per- 
formance were positive for 9-, 13-, and 17-year-olds 
between 1973 and 1996. After dipping by a few 
points or remaining the same between 1973 and 
1982, the average performance scores of students 
increased between 1982 and 1996 by 12 points for 
9-year-olds, 5 points for 13-year-olds, and 8 points 
for 17-year-olds. Overall, the average scores of 9- 
and 13-year-olds ended up being significantly 
higher in 1996 than in 1973.^ 

Figure I.l. Long-term trends in average mathematics 
performance scores; 1973-96 

Average scale score 




SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, NAEP Trends in Academic Progress (Addendum), 
1998. 



Increases of this magnitude represent substantial 
differences in student performance. As an illustra- 
tion, the average mathematics scores of 13-year-olds 
have ranged between 43 to 50 points more than the 
average scores of 9-year-olds in all the years in 
which the NAEP trend assessments have been ad- 
ministered.^ Since the NAEP trend scores are 
comparable across age groups, this range of values 
represents an average difference of about 10-12 
score points per year of age. 

These increases in mathematics performance fol- 
lowed on the heels of the public clamor over 
declining student test scores in the 1970s. In addi- 
tion, the increases generally coincided with the 
onset of reform initiatives stimulated by the publi- 
cation of A Nation at Risk in 1983, the mathematics 
curriculum standards issued by the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of Mathematics,^ and other 
initiatives. 



The main NAEP assessments in mathematics, which 
were conducted in 1990, 1992, and 1996, are based 
on a curriculum framework covering five areas, or 
"strands," of the school mathematics curriculum: 
number sense, properties, and operations; measure- 
ment; geometry and spatial sense; data analysis, 
statistics, and probability; and algebra and func- 
tions. Cutting across these strands, the mathematics 
assessment also measures "mathematical abilities" 
(conceptual understanding, procedural knowledge, 
and problem solving) and "mathematical power" 
(reasoning, connections, and communications).^ 

A comparison of national data from the 1990 and 
1996 mathematics assessments shows progress in 
students' mathematics performance over this pe- 
riod. Between 1990 and 1996, the average 
performance of students improved by 9-11 score 
points at grades 4, 8, and 12 {Indicator 2). The per- 
centages of students scoring at or above the 
achievement levels adopted by the National Assess- 
ment Governing Board also increased. The 
percentage of 4^^-grade students performing at the 
basic level or above increased from 50 percent of 
students in 1990 to 64 percent in 1996. In the 8^*^ 
grade, the increase was from 52 to 62 percent of stu- 
dents, and in the 12^ grade, from 58 to 69 percent 
of students. 



Figure 1.2. Percentage of students at or above basic 
achievement levels; 1990, 1992, and 1996 




I B At or above basic □ Below basic~| 



NOTE: See supplemental table 2-1 for an explanation of the basic 
levels of mathematics achievement. 

SOURCE: Indicator 2. Condition 1999. 



In 1990, 1992, and 1996, the main NAEP assessments 
have been administered to sufficient numbers of 4**^- 
and 8^^-graders in many states to develop state-by- 
state estimates of student performance. Among the 
31 states participating in the 8^-grade assessments 
in both 1990 and 1996, 26 improved and none de- 
clined. 
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Reading 

■ Little change occurred in the long-term trends in 
students' reading performance between 1971 and 
1996. 

The overall pattern of reading achievenaent has 
changed minimally over the assessment years from 
1971 to 1996. The reading scores of 9- and 13-year- 
olds increased slightly (by 7 and 4 points, 
respectively) between 1971 and 1980 but then re- 
turned to their former levels or remained the same 
{Indicator 4). The reading scores of 17-year-olds were 
not significantly higher in 1996 than they were in 
1971. 

Figure 1.3. Long-term trends in average reading 
performance scores: 1971-96 

Average scale score 




Year 

SOURCE: Indicator 4, Condition 1 999. 

The curriculum framework on which the main 
NAEP assessment in reading is based specifies three 
different purposes for reading: literary experience, 
information, and performance of a task. VN^thin each 
of these purposes, the test assesses four aspects of 
comprehension: initial understanding of the text as 
a whole, discerning connections and relationships 
among ideas within the text, relating personal 
knowledge to the text ideas, and standing apart 
from the text to consider it objectively® 

Between 1992 and 1998, average reading perfor- 
mance scores remained the same for 4*^-graders but 
increased by 4 points for 8*^-graders {Indicator 5). 
The average reading scores of 12*-graders dropped 
between 1992 and 1994 but then returned to their 
original level in 1998. Between 1994 and 1998, the 
total percentage of students scoring at the basic level 
or above increased from 70 to 74 percent for 8‘^-grad- 
ers and from 75 to 77 percent for 12*^-graders, while 
for 4^^-graders there was no significant difference 
in average reading scores. 



Science 

■ In science, long-term achievement fell between 1970 
and the early 1980s but then rose through 1996. 

At ages 9, 13, and 17, students' average scores in 
science declined or remained the same between 
1970 and the early 1980s and then began to climb. 
As in mathematics, these increases generally coin- 
cided with the major emphasis placed on improving 
student achievement in science following the pub- 
lication oi A Nation at Risk and broad-based reform 
efforts in science education. By 1996, students' sci- 
ence scores were 13 points higher at age 17 than 
they had been in 1982, 6 points higher at age 13, 
and 9 points higher at age 9 (Indicator 1). 

Figure 1.4. Long-term trends in average science 
performance scores: 1970-96 



Average scale score 




Racial-Ethnic Differences in Achievement 

■ Between the early 1970s and the mid- to late 1980s, 
the performance scores of black students improved 
relative to those of white students in reading, math- 
ematics, and science at all ages (9, 13, and 17). Since 
then, these differences in performance between blacks 
and whites have either widened again or remained 
the same. 

Attaining a high-quality education has historically 
been seen as a way of improving one's prospects in 
life. This is especially true for those who are socially 
and economically disadvantaged. As a group, black 
students are at an educational disadvantage com- 
pared with white students for several reasons: the 
average level of black students' parental education 
has generally been lower {Indicator 36 and Indicator 
44, Condition 1998); higher proportions of black 
students have come from families with low in- 
comes;^ and larger proportions of black students 
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have come from single-parent households {Indica- 
tor 36 and Indicator 44, Condition 1998). 

In general, black students have scored lower than 
white students on the NAEP trend assessments in 
mathematics, science, and reading. However, from 
the early 1970s to the mid- to late 1980s, the black- 
white gaps narrowed considerably in all three 
subjects at all three ages assessed (ages 9, 13, and 
17). After this period and up to 1996, there were no 
further reductions in these gaps. 

In science, the gap between the average scores of 
black and white students at age 9 on the NAEP long- 
term assessment narrowed by 21 score points 
between 1970 and 1986 — the black-white difference 
was 57 score points in 1970 and 36 score points in 
1986 (Indicator 1). At age 13, the difference in black- 
white scores declined from 49 points to 38 points, 
closing the gap by 11 points. At age 17, the differ- 
ence fell from 54 to 45 score points, closing the gap 
by 9 points. Between 1986 and 1996, there were no 
further statistically significant changes in the black- 
white performance gap in science. 



Table I.l Change in black-white differences in average 
science performance scores: 1970-96 



Age 


Years 




Overall 


1970-86 


1986-96 


1970-96 


9 


*21 


-1 


*20 


13 


*11 


-2 


*9 


17 


*9 


-2 


7 



* Significantly different from zero. 

SOURCE: Indicator 1 , Condition 1 999. 

In mathematics, blacks gained 10-22 points rela- 
tive to whites at ages 9, 13, and 17 during 
approximately the same period as the scores of 
blacks rose in the long-term assessment in science 
(1973-86). These improvements reduced the black- 
white score difference by about one-third at age 9, 
one-half at age 13, and one-quarter at age 17. But 
between 1986 and 1996, no further statistically sig- 
nificant changes in black-white score differences 
occurred. In 1996, the differences in black-white 
scores were 25, 29, and 27 score points at ages 9, 13, 
and 17, respectively.^® 



Table 1.2 Change in black-white differences in average 
mathematics performance scores: 1973-96 



Age 


Years 




Overall 


1973-86 


1986-96 


1973-96 


9 


*10 


0 


*10 


13 


*22 


-5 


*17 


17 


*11 


2 


*13 



* Significantly different from zero. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics. NAEP Trends in Academic Progress (Addendum), 1998. 







Between 1971 and 1988, there were similar reduc- 
tions in the black-white gap in reading 
performance: 15, 21, and 33 score points at ages 9, 
13, and 17, respectively.^^ In the second period be- 
tween 1988 and 1996, some of the ground gained in 
the first period was lost: The differences in black- 
white scores widened again by 13 score points at 
age 13.^^ The gaps at ages 9 and 17 also increased 
but were not statistically significant. 

Ibble 1.3 Change in black-white differences in average 



reading performance 


scores: 1971- 


-96 






Years 




Overall 


Age 


1971-88 


1988-96 


1971-96 


9 


*15 


-1 


*14 


13 


*21 


*-13 


8 


17 


*33 


-9 


*24 



* Significantly different from zero. 

SOURCE: Indicator 4, Condition 1999. 

The pattern of declining gaps in performance scores 
from the early 1970s to the mid- to late 1980s, fol- 
lowed by stability or increases, has been less 
pronounced for Hispanics than for blacks. Among 
13-year-old Hispanics in mathematics and science 
and 17-year-old Hispanics in reading, the pattern 
of narrowing gaps followed by stability or declines 
has been similar to that for blacks. For 17-year-olds 
in mathematics, the gap in performance scores be- 
tween Hispanics and whites has steadily 
narrowed — from 33 score points in 1973 to 21 score 
points in 1996 (Indicator 18, Condition 1998). Oth- 
erwise, there have been no statistically significant 
trends in the test score differences between Hispan- 
ics and whites during the assessment periods. For 
both blacks and Hispanics, average performance 
scores have remained lower than those of whites.^^ 

International Comparisons 

A different perspective on student performance can 
be gained from the assessments of science and math- 
ematics conducted in 1995 by the Third 
International Mathematics and Science Study 
(TIMSS). TIMSS, which compares the mathematics 
and science performance of students around the 
world, was designed to measure not only student 
performance but also how conditions of teaching, 
curriculum, textbooks, student lives, and other poli- 
cies and practices differ among countries and are 
related to test scores. In the United States, the TIMSS 
achievement tests were administered at the 4*^ 8*, 
and 12^ grades. The tests measured student per- 
formance in certain core strands of the curriculum 
in mathematics and science (such as data represen- 
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tation, analysis, and probability in mathematics) 
across countries. The results provide a starting point 
for efforts to define the term "world-class educa- 

tion."i4 

■ In both mathematics and science, U.S. students 
scored above the international averages in grade 4, 
close to the international averages in grade 8, and 
considerably below the averages at the end of sec- 
ondary school 

Fourth-graders in the United States scored above a 
26-nation average in both mathematics and science 
in 1995 {Indicator 3). In science, only Korean stu- 
dents outperformed U.S. 4‘*^-grade students, 
whereas in mathematics, U.S. students outper- 
formed their peers in 12 countries, had scores 
similar to those in 6 countries, and scored below 
their peers in 7 others. In contrast, at the end of sec- 
ondary schooling (12* grade in the United States), 
U.S. students, including our most advanced stu- 
dents and those of other countries, scored among 
the lowest of the 21 participating nations in both 
mathematics and science. Eighth-graders scored 
close to the international averages, which is some- 
what above the 41-nation average in science but 
somewhat below the average score in mathemat- 
ics. 

Table L4 Number of countries with average TIMSS 
scores in mathematics and science that are higher, 
similar, or lower than the United States: 1995 



Grade level Higher than Similar to Lower than 

and subject United States United States United States 

Grade 4 (in most nations) 



Mathematics 


7 


6 


12 


Science 


1 


5 


19 


Grade 8 (In most nations) 


Mathematics 


20 


13 


7 


Science 


9 


16 


15 


Last year of secondary school 


Mathematics 


14 


4 


2 


Science 


11 


7 


2 



NOTE: See supplemental note to Indicator 3 for countries not meeting 
sampling or other guidelines. 

SOURCE: indicators, Condition 1999. 

Adult Literacy 

The knowledge and skills measured by student 
achievement tests are part of the larger educational 
goal of helping students become literate. The lit- 
eracy skills developed in schools and colleges are 
intended to equip individuals for life in the mod- 
ern world and provide them with the ability to earn 
a living and contribute to the welfare of society. 



■ Adults in the population with more education have 
higher literacy skills. 

Results from the 1992 National Adult Literacy Sur- 
vey (NALS) suggest that education has long-term 
effects on the literacy skills of the population. The 
NALS assessment measured literacy skills in three 
domains: prose, document, and quantitative lit- 
eracy. These domains represent not only the 
traditional literacy skills of being able to understand 
and interpret text but also the skills necessary to 
manipulate and use information to perform practi- 
cal tasks. 

At least in the prime working years of adults from 
their 20s through their 50s, average literacy scores 
vary more by educational attainment than by age. 
The average literacy scores of those within an age 
group who have attained more education were 
higher than the scores of their peers with lower 
educational attainment. At the same time, average 
literacy scores at a given level of educational at- 
tainment were generally the same across age 
groups; that is, literacy scores generally did not in- 
crease or decrease from one age group to the next. 



Figure 1.5. Average prose literacy scale scores, by age 
and educational attainment: 1992 

Average proficiency 




Age group 



NOTE: College completers include 2-year associates, bachelor's, and 
post-graduate degree recipients. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 

Education Statistics, Adult Literacy and Education in Amenca: Four 
Studies Based on the National Adult Literacy Survey, 1998. 

In 1992, average prose literacy scores for the total 
U.S. population were somewhat higher for each 
successive 10-year age group between the ages of 
16 and 49 but lower for those between the ages of 
50 and 59. These differences may be partly due to 
some individuals completing their formal educa- 
tion after the traditional college age. In the NALS 
cohort, 19 percent of 20- to 29-year-olds were col- 
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lege graduates, as were 29 percent of 30- to 39-year- 
olds and 33 percent of 40- to 49-year-olds. These 
differences in prose literacy may also be partly due 
to the development of literacy skills through work 
experience and various types of formal and infor- 
mal learning, at least among those under age 49. 
The lower prose literacy scores among those age 50 
or over may be due to both the loss of literacy skills 
(a maturational effect) and the lower educational 
levels of older populations (a cohort effect).’^ 

The relative stability of prose Literacy scores by age 
within levels of education suggests that education 
has lasting effects on the development of Literacy 
skills. Such stability also indicates that these effects 
may be greater than the effects of work and life ex- 
perience. 

However, these large differences in prose Literacy 
by amounts of schooling may also be partly due to 
a number of background or antecedent factors that 
are not shown in figure 1.5. These include differ- 
ences in the family background of youth (e.g., 
parental education and family income), race- 
ethnicity, and gender. Educational attainment is 
associated with such factors, and, therefore, they 
may contribute indirectly to the relationship be- 
tween education and Literacy shown in figure 1.5 
through their effects on the education received by 
individuals. A more complex statistical analysis is 
needed to show the direct relationships of both edu- 
cational attainment and these other factors (such 
as race-ethnicity or parental education) to Literacy, 
as well as the indirect relationships of these other 
factors to Literacy through their relationships with 
educational attainment.’^ When these other back- 
ground factors are taken into account, the 
differences shown in figure 1.5 diminish but remain 
statistically significant.’’' 

Results from the 1994 International Adult Literacy 
Study (lALS) add perspective to the differences in 
prose literacy scores by educational level found in 
NALS. lALS assessed the literacy skills of represen- 
tative samples of the adult population ages 16-60 
in the same literacy domains as NALS. The percent- 
age of U.S. college graduates with literacy scores of 
3.0 or more (out of 5.0) was only exceeded by the 
share of college graduates of one other country (Bel- 
gium; Indicator 8), At the same time, the percentage 
of U.S. high school dropouts with literacy scores of 
3.0 or more was only lower than the percentage of 
secondary school dropouts of one other country 
(Poland). In this respect, the United States had the 
greatest difference in literacy scores by educational 
level. 



Economic Outcomes 

Education has a long-term effect on personal in- 
come. At least one reason for completing more 
education is to enter higher-paying occupations and 
careers than are available to those with less educa- 
tion. Increases over time in the rates of employment 
and earnings for individuals with more education 
signal growing demand in the economy for these 
better-educated people relative to their supply. 

■ Since 1971, the differences in the employment rates 
of those with more and less education have gener- 
ally increased for both males and females. 

The effects of education on employment can be de- 
termined by comparing the employment rates of 
young adults ages 25-34 according to their level of 
educational attainment over time. It is useful to base 
such comparisons on people in this age group be- 
cause most of them have already completed their 
formal education, yet they still have not accumu- 
lated much work experience, which employers 
value in addition to education. 

The gaps in the employment rates of males with a 
bachelor's degree and those without a coliege edu- 
cation have grown since 1971. In that year, 93 
percent of males ages 25-34 with a bachelor's de- 
gree or more were employed, while the 
employment rate for high school dropouts was 88 
percent, a difference of 5 percentage points (Indica- 
tor 11). Since 1971, the employment rate for male 
college graduates has remained at about 93 percent, 
while it has fallen for male high school dropouts. 
In 1998, the employment rate for male high school 
dropouts was 79 percent, or 14 percentage points 
less than that for male college graduates. Among 
male high school completers, the employment rate 
fell from about the same rate as that of college 
graduates in 1971 (94 percent) to 87 percent in 1998, 
a difference of 7 percentage points. During the 
1970s, there was a precipitous drop in the propor- 
tions of male high school dropouts ages 25-34 who 
were employed. 

For female, the patterns of employment by educa- 
tional status have been different, primarily because 
of their growing participation in the work force 
since 1971. The employment rate of female high 
school dropouts ages 2^34 has risen, although not 
as fast as that of female with more education. Al- 
though the employment rate for female high school 
dropouts increased by 12 percentage points be- 
tween 1971 and 1998, it increased by 27 percentage 
points for female college graduates {Indicator 11). 
The employment rate for female college graduates 
in 1998 was 84 percent. 
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■ The difference between the earnings of 25- to 34- 
year-olds with a bachelor's degree or more and the 
earnings of their peers who have completed high 
school has increased for both males and females since 
1980. 

The benefits of more education also generally in- 
clude earning higher incomes than those with less 
education. These increments to earnings from hav- 
ing more education can be called the "earnings 
advantage" of education. In 1980, the median an- 
nual earnings of male wage and salary workers ages 
25-“34 with a bachelor's degree or more were 19 
percent higher than the earnings of high school 
completers {Indicator 12). In 1992, they were 60 per- 
cent more, which is among the highest levels of the 
earnings premium for 4 years or more of college 
education since the 1950s.^® This earnings difference 
declined somewhat after 1992 to 50 percent in 1997. 
The earnings advantage from completing some col- 
lege also increased between 1980 and 1997, but not 
by as much as the increase for college completion. 
Conversely, the median earnings of male high 
school dropouts relative to male high school 
completers remained about the same between 1980 
and 1997. 

Although females ages 25-34 with a bachelor's de- 
gree or more have also earned more than their 
counterparts with less education, since 1970 the 
earnings differentials between these educational 
levels have been consistently higher for females 
than males. In this respect, females' earnings have 
been more closely related to the education they have 
received than males. The baseline for measuring this 
earnings advantage is high school completion. 

Relative to the earnings advantage of males, fe- 
males' earnings advantage from having more 
education has declined since 1970. The earnings 
advantage of females compared with that of males 
can be traced over time at each level of educational 
attainment. This can be done by dividing the earn- 
ings advantage of females at each educational level 
by the earnings advantage of males at the same level 
to obtain the ratio of these two quantities. Ratios 
close to 1.0 indicate that the earnings advantage for 
females is the same as the earnings advantage for 
men. In 1970, the ratio of the earnings advantage 
for females with a bachelor's degree or more to male 
with the same level of education was 1.47. Since 
1970, as females have entered the labor force in 
larger numbers, their earnings advantages at the 
different educational levels have become closer to 
those of males. 



However, females' earnings remain lower than 
males' at aU levels of education. Although the ra- 
tios of females' earnings to males' earnings have 
increased at all levels of educational attainment 
since the 1970s, they remain less than 1.0. 



Figure 1.6. Ratio of median annual earnings of wage 
and salary workers ages 25-34 with different 
educational levels versus those with a high school 
diploma or GED: 1970-97 

Ratio 
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Figure 1.7. Earnings advantage of females expressed as 
a ratio to the earnings advantage of males: 1970-97 
Ratio 




SOURCE: Indicator 12, Condition 1999. 



Figure 1.8. Ratioof female’s to male’s earnings: 
1970-97 

Ratio 




SOURCE: Indicator 12, Condition 1999. 



II. Quality of Educational Environments 
(Elementary/Secondary) 



Early approaches to school reform that followed 
publication of A Nation at Risk called for longer 
school days and years, more testing, more rigorous 
academic programs in high school, stricter certifi- 
cation requirements for teachers, higher salaries for 
teachers, and upgraded technology. More recently, 
reform efforts have shifted in emphasis from school 
inputs to what occurs in the classroom — in terms 
of curriculum, instructional practices, and methods 
of student assessment — and also how to prepare 
teachers to address the new demands being placed 
upon them. 

Miuiiminatu BEST COPY AVAILABLE 2. 2 



Summarized here are some recent national data on 
important aspects of the quality of the educational 
environment at the elementary and secondary lev- 
els, including coursetaking and standards, use of 
new instructional practices, access to technology, 
and teachers' preparedness to meet new challenges. 
Unless otherwise indicated, data include both pub- 
lic and private schools. 

Coursetaking and Standards 

One recommendation in A Nation at Risk was that 
all high school students seeking a diploma be re- 
quired to take a "New Basics" core curriculum 
consisting of 4 years of English and 3 years each of 
social studies, science, and mathematics.^^ Since the 
recommendation was made, high school students 
have been taking more courses in core subjects and 
more difficult courses in these subjects. 

■ High school students are taking more courses in core 
subject areas than previously taken. 

Between 1982 and 1994, the proportion of high 
school graduates who took the New Basics curricu- 
lum in core subjects increased dramatically from 
14 to 51 percent {Indicator 28, Condition 1996). Dur- 
ing the same period, the percentage meeting a less 
restrictive standard (2 rather than 3 years of math- 
ematics and science but the same EngUsh and social 
studies requirements) increased from 31 to 74 per- 
cent. 

One indication of the amount of support for higher 
standards is the number of districts requiring their 
high school graduates to take the New Basics cur- 
riculum. In 1993-94, 20 percent of all public school 
districts required their graduating students to meet 
this standard for EngUsh, mathematics, and science, 
up from 12 percent in 1987-88 {Indicator 26, Condi- 
tion 1998). Districts were most Ukely to require the 
4 years of EngUsh recommended (85 percent). They 
were less Ukely to require 3 years of mathematics 
(45 percent) and least Ukely to require 3 years of 
science (25 percent). In most states, pubUc school 
districts were more Ukely to meet or exceed the re- 
quirements for EngUsh than for mathematics or 
science (Table 26-1, Condition 1998). 

■ High school students are taking more difficult 
courses. 

High school students are taking more difficult 
courses in mathematics and science. Between 1982 
and 1994, the percentage of high school graduates 
taking Algebra I and the percentages taking higher- 
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level mathematics courses in high school increased 
substantially {Indicator 29, Condition 1996). In ad- 
dition, the percentages of students taking biology, 
chemistry, and physics increased, as did the per- 
centage taking both biology and chemistry and the 
percentage taking all three courses (biology, chem- 
istry, and physics). 

Figure n.l. Percentage of high school graduates who 

took selected courses in high school: 1982 and 1994 



Mathematics 

0 20 40 60 80 100 




Percent 

Science 



0 20 40 60 80 100 




Percent 

^1982 □1994 

SOURCE: Indicator 29, Condition 1996. 

Further evidence of more challenging high school 
programs is the increasing proportion of students 
taking college-level courses while still in high 
school. Between 1984 and 1997, the number of stu- 
dents who took Advanced Placement (AP) 
examinations (in any subject) rose steadily from 50 
to 131 per 1,000 12^^-graders {Indicator 14). 

Instructional Practices 

Recent reform efforts have called on teachers to 
adopt new goals for the classroom, change how they 



interact with students, and learn how to use new 
tools for learning and assessment.^^ For example, 
teachers have been asked to help students develop 
higher-level thinking skills as well as master basic 
skills, engage students more actively in discussions 
rather than lecturing to them and assigning rou- 
tine work, and use portfolios (collections of 
student-generated work) as a classroom tool and 
as a method for assessing students' progress. 

■ The majority of teachers report engaging their stu- 
dents in activities designed to promote higher-level 
thinking skills. 

In 1994r-95, 64 percent of aU teachers reported re- 
quiring students, on at least a weekly basis, to 
explain how what they had learned in class related 
to the real world, 59 percent asked students to solve 
problems with several answers, and 59 percent as- 
signed problems with several methods of solution 
{Indicator 15). Teachers were generally less likely to 
report asking students to engage weekly in vari- 
ous higher-level tasks in their homework, such as 
applying concepts in a new context (43 percent), 
working on projects or experiments (23 percent), 
or working on problems with no obvious solution 
(13 percent). 

■ The majority of teachers report requiring students 
to participate actively in class. 

Teachers are being asked to concentrate on helping 
students build knowledge rather than just memo- 
rize facts, and this requires different instructional 
strategies. When asked how often they required stu- 
dents to perform certain activities designed to 
support this goal, most teachers (85 percent of pub- 
lic school teachers and 86 percent of private school 
teachers) reported that they required students to 
engage in discussion primarily with the teacher at 
least once a week {Indicator 37, Condition 1997). 
Similarly, most teachers (85 percent of public school 
teachers and 84 percent of private school teachers) 
required students to respond orally to open-ended 
questions. Teachers were less likely (67 percent of 
public school teachers and 70 percent of private 
school teachers) to require students to complete a 
worksheet or workbook emphasizing routine prac- 
tice at least once a week (a classroom activity 
associated with more traditional approaches to in- 
struction). 

■ The majority of public elementary school teachers 
are using portfolios. 

During the 1994r-95 school year, 72 percent of pub- 
lic elementary school teachers reported using 
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portfolios (collections of students' work) as an in- 
structional tool {Indicator 38, Condition 1997). 
Teachers using portfolios employed them at least 
once a week to diagnose student learning problems 
(53 percent), plan for future lessons (48 percent), 
train students to reflect upon and/or assess each 
piece of work (37 percent) or their overall progress 
(31 percent), make informed decisions about stu- 
dent placement (24 percent), determine student 
grades or prepare other formal progress reports (22 
percent), communicate student progress to parents 
(18 percent), and provide information for program 
or school accountability purposes (12 percent). 

Access to Technology 

The rapid growth in the use of new technologies in 
the workplace and society has put pressure on 
schools to acquire computers, software, and Internet 
access and on teachers to integrate this technology 
into their classroom activities. Access to technology 
in the schools has increased dramatically in the past 
few years, as has student use of computers both at 
school and at home. As a result, students poten- 
tially have access to a vast array of learning 
opportunities. As described below in the section on 
teacher preparedness, however, the majority of 
teachers do not believe that they are very well pre- 
pared to use this new technology in their 
classrooms. 

■ Access to the Internet has grown dramatically. 

The Internet can broaden the educational resources 
available to teachers and students by providing 
access to remote sources of information. In fall 1998, 
89 percent of public schools were connected to the 
Internet, up from 35 percent just 4 years earlier (In- 
dicator 17). Coverage at the classroom level is lower 
(51 percent of instructional rooms had Internet ac- 
cess in 1998), but the growth has been impressive: 
Only 3 percent of public school instructional rooms 
had Internet access in 1994. 

■ Student use of computers is increasing at school and 
at home. 

With computers, students can retrieve information, 
manipulate data, and display results efficiently and 
creatively. In 1997, 76 percent of students in grades 
1-12 used a computer at school (up from 62 per- 
cent in 1993), and 45 percent used one at home (up 
from 25 percent in 1993; Indicator 18). 

In 1997, students used computers for many pur- 
poses. These included school assignments (49 



Figure II.2. Percentage of public schools and 
instructional classrooms with Internet access: 1994-98 
Percent 




percent), word processing (34 percent), Internet ac- 
cess (18 percent), graphics and design (15 percent), 
and e-mail (13 percent). 

Computer technology is expensive, and financial 
resources create barriers to access. In 1997, student 
use of computers at home and school generally in- 
creased with family income. Low- and 
middle-income students were much more Likely to 
use a computer at school than at home. 



Figure II.3. Percentage of students in grades 7-12 who 
used a computer at home and at school, by family 
income: 1997 



Percent 




SOURCE: Indicator 18, Condition 1999. 
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Teacher Preparedness 

As new instructional practices and technologies 
make their way into the classroom, they are requir- 
ing fundamental changes in how teachers work and 
prepare themselves to teach. Helping teachers to 
meet these new demands has become a major fo- 
cus of school reform efforts. 

■ Some students are being taught core academic 
subjects by teachers who are not certified to teach 
those subjects, but certification requirements are 
increasing. 

Increasingly, teachers are being required to have a 
thorough grounding in the subjects they teach so 
that they can guide their students effectively 
through the material and respond knowledgeably 
to questions and comments. In 1993-94, 9 to 14 per- 
cent of students in public secondary schools 
(schools with grade 7 or higher) were taught a core 
subject by a teacher who was not certified in the 
subject taught (mathematics, 14 percent; social sci- 
ences, 11 percent; English, 10 percent; and science, 
9 percent; Indicator 58, Condition 1998). 

Equity is a concern. Students at public secondary 
schools with a high level of poverty (more than 40 
percent of students eligible for free or reduced-price 
lunch) were more likely than their counterparts at 
schools with a low level of poverty (5 percent or 
less eligible for free or reduced-price lunch) to be 
taught one of the core subjects by a teacher who 
had not majored or minored in the subject. 



Figure D.4. Percentage of public secondary students 
who were taught core subjects by teachers not certified 
in the subject, by percentage of students eligible for free 
or reduced-price lunch: 1993-94 

0 10 20 30 40 50 




SOURCE: Table 58-1 , Condition 1998. 



In 1993-94, 83 percent of public school districts re- 
quired fuU standard state certification in the field 
to be taught, and 67 percent required a college ma- 
jor or minor in that field (about the same 
percentages as in 1990-91; Indicator 22). There was, 
however, an increase between 1990-91 and 1993- 
94 in the percentage of districts requiring applicants 
to pass a state test of basic skills (from 42 to 49 per- 
cent) or a state test of subject knowledge (from 34 
to 39 percent). 

■ Many teachers do not consider themselves very well 
prepared to handle some of the new demands being 
placed on them, but they are more likely to feel pre- 
pared after they have participated in related profes- 
sional development activities. 

According to teachers' own assessments in 
1998, only some feel very well prepared to 
meet certain instructional requirements, in- 
cluding implementing new teaching methods 
(41 percent), implementing state or district 
curriculum and performance standards (36 
percent), or using student performance assess- 
ment techniques (28 percent). Even fewer feel 
well prepared to integrate educational technol- 
ogy into their teaching methods (20 percent), 
to address the needs of students with disabili- 
ties (21 percent), or to address the needs of 
students with limited English proficiency or 
from diverse cultural backgrounds (20 percent; 
Indicator 23). 

Table II.l. Percentage of teachers who felt very well 
prepared in various areas, by hours spent in professional 
development in that area in the past 12 months: 1998 



Hours of professional 
development 



Activity 


0 


0-8 


More 
than 8 


Implement new teaching methods 
Implement state or district curriculum 


34 


38 


51 


and performance standards 
Use student performance 


30 


33 


44 


assessment techniques 
Address needs of students 


20 


27 


45 


with disabilities* 


17 


20 


41 


Integrate educational technology 
Address needs of LEP students or 
students from diverse 


11 


17 


33 


cultural backgrounds* 


14 


21 


41 



*Percentages based on teachers who teach such students. 
SOURCE: Indicator 23, Condition 1999- 
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How well prepared teachers believe they are to meet 
some of these new demands is associated with their 
participation in related professional development 
activities. In 1998, teachers who had participated 
in 8 hours or more of professional development in 
selected areas in the previous 12 months were more 
likely than other teachers to consider themselves 
very well prepared in those areas. 

■ Teachers report that regular participation in collabo- 
rative activities improves their teaching. 

Recent conceptions of high-quality professional 
development have included emphasis on regular 
collaborative activities among teachers as a way of 
improving their teaching practice. In 1998, many 
of the teachers who participated in certain collabo- 
rative activities involving teachers in their school 
or in the larger teaching community at least once a 
week beUeved that those activities improved their 
teaching a lot {Indicator 24). In contrast, teachers who 
participated once a month or less were generally 
less likely to hold this beUef. 



Figure H.5. Percentage of public school teachers who 
had participated in various activities in the past 12 
months at least once a week who believed it improved 
their teaching a lot: 1998 




SOURCE: Indicator 24, Condition 1999. 
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III. Quality of Educational Environments 
(Postsecondary) 

The quality of undergraduate education has re- 
ceived considerable attention in recent years, with 
concerns raised about the quality of curriculum, 
faculty, and teaching methods. National data on 
these topics are limited, but data are available to 
describe several important issues: the amount of 
remedial education being provided at the 
postsecondary level, the amount of exposure stu- 
dents have to senior faculty, the use of part-time 
and nontenure-track faculty, and the amount of time 
that faculty devote to teaching. 

■ The majority of postsecondary education institutions 
offer remedial courses. 

The role of remedial education at the postsecondary 
level has been controversial, with some arguing that 
remedial education helps expand opportunities for 
unprepared students, and others arguing that pre- 
college-level courses do not belong in the 
curriculum of postsecondary education institutions. 
In fall 1995, about three-quarters (78 percent) of all 
higher education institutions (including pubUc and 
private, 2- and 4-year institutions) offered remedial 
courses in reading, writing, or mathematics, about 
the same percentage as in 1989 (74 percent; Indica- 
tor 29). Also in fall 1995, 29 percent of all freshmen 
enrolled in at least one of these courses, again about 
the same percentage as in 1989 (30 percent). 

■ Exposure to senior faculty was about the same across 
all types of 4-year colleges and universities in 1992, 
and did not change appreciably between fall 1987 
and fall 1992. 

Because senior faculty (full and associate profes- 
sors) have the most experience, some believe that 
exposure to such faculty enhances the quality of 
undergraduates' education. In fall 1992, exposure 
to senior faculty was about the same at each type 
of 4-year institution — research, doctoral, compre- 
hensive, and liberal arts {Indicator 50, Condition 
1996). 

In fall 1987, both upper- and lower-division under- 
graduates at 4-year colleges and universities spent 
about 31 percent of their classroom hours with full 
professors and another 26 percent with associate 
professors. These percentages did not change sig- 
nificantly between 1987 and 1992. 
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Table Percentage of classroom hours 4-year college 
and university students were exposed to senior faculty: 
Fall 1987 and fall 1992 





Foil 1987 


Fall 1992 




Full 


Associate 


Full 


Associate 


Level 


professor 


professor 


professor 


professor 


Lower division 


30.4 


26.3 


27.8 


23.6 


Upper division 


31.1 


25.5 


33.5 


25.8 



SOURCE: Indicator 50, Condition 1996. 

■ A majority of instructional faculty and staff at 
2-year institutions are part time. 

Part-time instructional faculty provide 
postsecondary institutions with a flexible work 
force, but these faculty members face job uncer- 
tainty, often play no role in academic governance, 
and typically lack job benefits provided to full-time 
faculty Many are concerned that the use of part- 
time faculty can affect faculty morale and the 
quaUty of teaching at postsecondary institutions. 
In fall 1992, 42 percent of all postsecondary instruc- 
tional faculty and staff teaching classes were part 
time {Indicator 33). Part-time faculty were much 
more common at 2-year institutions (60 percent) 
than at the various types of 4-year institutions: re- 
search (23 percent), doctoral (33 percent), 
comprehensive (39 percent), or hberal arts (36 per- 
cent). Part-time instructional faculty and staff 
teaching undergraduate courses for credit taught, 
on average, 1.8 courses in fall 1992. 

■ Full-time faculty are spending proportionately less 
time on teaching-related activities but more hours 
in the classroom. 

In addition to teaching, faculty have responsibili- 
ties for research, administration, and service. In 
recent years, there has been concern that an insuffi- 
cient proportion of faculty time is being devoted to 
teaching. In fall 1992, fuU-time faculty spent, on 
average, 54 percent of their time in the classroom 
and in teaching-related activities such as grading 
papers, preparing for class, developing new cur- 
ricula, advising or supervising students, and 
working with student organizations or intramural 
athletics {Indicator 34). This represents a shght de- 
cline from fall 1987, when full-time faculty spent 
57 percent of their time on teaching-related activi- 
ties. 

Despite this overall decrease in the proportion of 
time devoted to teaching-related activities, the av- 
erage amount of time that fuU-time faculty spent 
in the classroom increased from 9.8 to 11.0 hours 
per week between 1987 and 1992. This increase in 



hours spent in the classroom, but decrease in the 
proportion of time spent in teaching related-activi- 
ties, could mean either that faculty are spending 
proportionately less time on nonclassroom teach- 
ing-related activities or that the total amount of time 
they work has increased. 



IV. Social Support for Learning 



The support that families and society at large pro- 
vide for learning significantly affects the quahty of 
educational opportunities available to children and 
postsecondary students and, thus, contributes to 
their ultimate success. Investments of both time and 
financial resources are important. 

Family Support 

Parents are their children's first teachers. Even when 
children are very young, parents can assume a key 
role in preparing them for formal schooling by help- 
ing them to develop language and other skills and 
by enrolling them in early childhood programs. 
Once children enter school, their parents can con- 
tinue to support learning by participating in school 
activities and helping with homework. 

■ Many parents report that their young children are 
engaging in early literacy activities. 

In 1996, 83 percent of children ages 3-5 were read 
to three or more times a week by a parent or other 
family member and 82 percent were told a story at 
least once a week {Indicator 35). In addition, 38 per- 
cent visited a hbrary at least once a month. 



I^ble IV.l. Percentage of children ages 3-5 who 
participated in various reading activities with a parent or 
family member: 1996 



Parents' 

highest education 


Read to 3 or Told story at Visited 

more times In least once In library In 

last week last week past month 


Total 


82.9 


82.0 


38.2 


Parents' highest education 






Less than high school 


58.8 


72.8 


19.4 


High school 


77.4 


79.9 


30.1 


Some college 


86.5 


84.6 


37.1 


Bachelor's degree 


90.9 


83.2 


51.9 


Graduate/ 








professional degree 


96.1 


85.8 


59.5 



SOURCE: Indicator 34, Condition 1999. 
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Participation was related to parents' education: 
Children whose parents had gone to college were 
more likely to be read to three or more times a week 
or to visit a library at least once a month than were 
children whose parents had not attended college. 

Parental education levels are increasing. For ex- 
ample, in 1997, 21 percent of children ages 6-12 had 
mothers with at least a bachelor's degree, compared 
with 15 percent in 1987 and 10 percent in 1977 {In- 
dicator 37). This trend may, in turn, be leading to 
increased participation of young children in early 
literacy activities. 

■ Many children are enrolled in early childhood 
programs. 

In 1996, 43 percent of 3-year-olds, 64 percent of 4- 
year-olds, and 92 percent of 5-year-olds were 
enrolled in center-based programs or kindergarten 
{Indicator 45). These rates have remained relatively 
stable since 1991, when they were 43, 62, and 90 
percent, respectively. 

■ Most parents report attending meetings and events 
at their children's schools and helping with home- 
work. 

In 1996, 84 percent of students had parents who at- 
tended a scheduled meeting with a teacher and 88 
percent had parents who attended a general school 
meeting {Indicator 49, Condition 1998). About two- 
thirds (66 percent) had parents who attended a 
school event and 40 percent had parents who vol- 
unteered at school or served on a committee. 
According to reports from parents, about three- 
quarters of students in grades 1-12 received help 
with their homework from their parents at least 
once a week — 35 percent received help once or twice 
a week and 38 percent received help more often than 
that. 

■ Fathers' participation has a positive effect on 
children's success in school. 

The role fathers assume in their children's educa- 
tion has become a focus of interest as the numbers 
of single and nonresident fathers have increased, 
greater numbers of mothers have entered the labor 
force, and societal expectations about fathers' roles 
in raising children have evolved. 

In 1996, 46 percent of single fathers, 27 percent of 
fathers in two-parent families, and 9 percent of non- 
resident fathers had a high level of involvement in 
their children's schools {Indicator 36). This meant 
that they participated in at least three of the fol- 
lowing four activities during the school year: 

d (\ 



volunteered, attended a class event, attended a par- 
ent-teacher conference, or attended a general school 
meeting. 

In 1996, children whose fathers had high levels of 
involvement in their schools were more likely than 
those whose fathers had low levels of involvement 
to enjoy school and were less likely to be suspended 
or expelled, regardless of family structure. 



Table IV.2. Percentage of students in grades K-12 with 
selected school outcomes: 1996 



Family type and Child enjoys 

fathers' involvement school 


Child ever 
suspended/expelled 
(Grades 6-1 2) 


Fathers In two-parent families 


Low involvement 


33.0 


17.7 


High involvement 


49.8 


9.8 


Fathers in single-parent families 


Low involvement 


29.8 


34.5 


High involvement 


43.9 


11.4 


Nonresident fathers 


Low involvement 


34.7 


27.8 


High Involvement 


44.8 


14.4 



SOURCE: Indicator 35, Condition 1999. 

In addition to participating directly in school- and 
learning-related activities with their children, par- 
ents and other family members sometimes support 
their children's education financially through tu- 
ition payments. 

■ The proportion of students enrolled in private edu- 
cation varies greatly across the preschool, elemen- 
tary/secondary, and postsecondary levels. 

Although some early childhood programs are pub- 
licly funded, 50 percent of aU students enrolled in 
preschool programs in 1997 attended private 
schools, down from 63 percent in 1979 {Indicator 28). 
This decline has occurred as increasing numbers of 
public schools have begun to offer such programs. 
The median annual tuition for private preschool 
programs was about $1,400 in 1997 (in constant 1998 
dollars). 

For the most part, elementary and secondary edu- 
cation is publicly provided, but, for a variety of 
reasons, some families choose to send their children 
to private schools. In 1997, 9 percent of elementary 
school students and 7 percent of secondary school 
students attended private schools. This represents 
a slight decline since 1979 at the elementary level 
(down from 11 percent). The percentage of second- 
ary students enrolled in private schools has 
remained relatively stable at about 7 percent since 
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1979. The median annual tuition in 1997 was $2,100 
(in constant 1998 dollars) at the elementary level 
and $4,200 at the secondary level. 

At the postsecondary level, 25 percent of aU under- 
graduates (and 33 percent of those at 4-year colleges 
and universities) attended private institutions in 
1995-96.^^ Average tuition charges for fuU-time, full- 
year undergraduates were $12,600 at private, 
not-for-profit 4-year institutions and $3,800 at pub- 
lic institutions. ^ 



Public Financial Support 

There are a number of ways to assess public sup- 
port for education. One way, for example, is to 
compare per-student expenditures (adjusted for in- 
flation) over time. Another is to examine the amount 
of funds raised per student for education relative 
to per capita income over time. Yet another is to 
compare the United States with other countries in 
terms of the share of national resources devoted to 
education. 

■ Per pupil expenditures for elementary I secondary 
education have increased slightly in recent years. 

In constant 1998 dollars, public expenditures per 
pupil increased from about $6,700 to about $6,900 
between the 1989-90 and 1995-96 school years {In- 
dicator 39). 

The amount expended per pupil has varied with 
district wealth. For example, in districts with a 
median household income of $35,000 or more, pub- 
lic school expenditures per pupil were about $7,500 
(in constant 1998 dollars) in the 1994—95 school year, 
compared with about $6,000 in districts with a me- 
dian household income of less than $20,000. 

■ At the higher education level, total per student 
expenditures are increasing, but not government 
appropriations. 

In the 1995-96 academic year, total expenditures per 
full-time-equivalent (FTE) student ranged from 
about $6,700 at public 2-year institutions to about 
$37,200 at private, not-for-profit universities {Indi- 
cator 41). In constant 1995-96 dollars, total 
expenditures per FTE student increased at aU types 
of higher education institutions between 1990 and 
1996. 

Federal, state, and local government appropriations 
are the primary sources of revenue for public insti- 
tutions. During the first six years of the 1990s, 
however, government appropriations per FTE stu- 



Table IV.3. Expenditures, government appropriations, 
and tuition revenues per FTE student (in constant 1995- 
96 dollars): 1990 and 1996 



Academic 

year 

ending 


Total 

expenditures 


Government 

appropriations* 


Tuition 

revenue 




Public universities 




1990 


$17,900 


$8,700 


$3,700 


1996 


1 9,700 


8,000 


4,800 




Private universities 




1990 


32,000 


600 


13,600 


1996 


37,200 


400 


16,300 




Public, 4-year colleges 




1990 


12,400 


7,400 


2,400 


1996 


13,400 


6,500 


3,300 




Private, 4-year colleges 




1990 


15,200 


200 


9,700 


1996 


1 7,200 


100 


11,300 




Public, 2-year colleges 




1990 


6,200 


4,300 


1,200 


1996 


6,700 


4,200 


1,600 



* Excludes student financial aid. 

SOURCE: Indicators 39 and 40, Condition 1999. 



dent declined in constant 1995-96 dollars, whereas 
tuition and fees per FTE student increased {Indica- 
tor 40). Tuition and fees per FTE student increased 
at private, not-for-profit institutions as well. 

■ Financial aid to students helps to offset the cost of 
postsecondary education. 

In 1997-98, financial aid to students from federal, 
state, and institutional sources reached $60 biUion.^ 
This represents an increase of approximately 80 
percent in constant dollars over the past decade. 
Most of the increase, however, is due to increases 
in loans. Sixty percent of aU aid to students was in 
the form of loans in 1998, compared with about 45 
percent 10 years earlier. 

■ According to one measure of effort, public financial 
support has generally increased over time for elemen- 
tary and secondary education and has remained 
stable since the early 1980s for higher education. 

Examining changes in per student expenditures in 
light of changes in per capita income provides an 
additional perspective on public financial support 
for education. The national index of public effort 
for elementary and secondary education (revenues 
per student divided by per capita income for the 
total population) in 1996 was 23.5 {Indicator 38). 
Although this index has generally increased over 
time, it decreased slightly between 1994 and 1996. 
The national index for higher education (20.6 in 
1996) has been relatively stable since the early 1980s, 
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Figure rV.l. National index of public effort to fund 
education: 1960-1996 




but in 1996 was 10.5 points below the high of 31.1 
in 1970. 

■ The United States devotes more of its public resources 
to education than most G-7 countries. 

Public expenditures for elementary/ secondary edu- 
cation in the United States amounted to 3.5 percent 
of the gross domestic product (GDP) in 1995; for 
higher education, they amounted to 1.1 percent {In- 
dicator 42). Of the G-7 countries (Canada, France, 
Germany, Italy, Japan, the United I^gdom, and the 
United States), only Canada spent a larger fraction 
of its GDP than the United States on both elemen- 
tary/secondary education (4.0 percent) and higher 
education (2.0 percent). France spent a larger per- 
centage than the United States on elementary/ 
secondary education (4.1 percent). 



V. Educational Participation and 
Progress 



Students' participation in and rates of progress 
through the educational system and their educa- 
tional attainments are important aspects of the 
condition of education. The extent of participation 
in education is described here as movement through 
various states of enrollment in the formal educa- 
tion system. This sequence includes the rates at 
which students enroll in different levels of the edu- 
cation system, the transitions those students make 
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from one level to the next and when those transi- 
tions are made, the persistence of students toward 
completing degrees or other credentials, and stu- 
dents' eventual educational attainments. 
Comparison of the eventual attainments resulting 
from these participations and transitions through 
the educational system over time — along with in- 
formation about the nature and quality of education 
received during these participations — enables 
analysis of the extent to which progress is being 
made in providing all students with a quality edu- 
cation. 

Enrollment Growth 

■ Total enrollments in both elementary and secondary 
education have increased since the early 1980s to 
all-time highs. 

In the aftermath of baby boom generation enroll- 
ment, total enrollments declined during the 1970s 
through the early 1980s. After decreasing to 45 mil- 
lion in 1984, enrollment began to rise again as the 
children of baby boom parents began to enter the 
education system in large numbers {Indicator 45). 
Prekindergarten through 12^^-grade enrollment in 
public and private schools reached an all-time high 
of 53 million students in 1998. Compared with 1988, 
this represents an increase of 18 percent at the pub- 
lic elementary level (PreK-8) and 14 percent at the 
secondary level (grades 9-12). Between 1998 and 
2008, public secondary school enrollments are pro- 
jected to increase by another 11 percent, whereas 
enrollments at the elementary level are projected 
to remain about the same. 

In higher education, the total number of students 
enrolled in public and private 2- and 4-year insti- 
tutions rose from 9.2 million in 1972 to 14.3 million 
in 1996, with a small decline in the mid-1980s {Indi- 
cator 48). These enrollment increases were driven 
by both demographic shifts and increased rates of 
college enrollment. 



Table V.l. Total elementary and secondary enrollment 
(in thousands): 1988-98 





Public schools 


Private schools 


Year/period 


Grades 

PreK-8 


Grades 

9-12 


Grades 

PreK-8 


Grades 

9-12 


1988 


28,501 


11,687 


4,036 


1,206 


1998 


33,522 


13,270 


4,588 


1,339 


Percentage change 
1988-98 


17.6 


13.5 


13.7 


11.0 



SOURCE: Indicator 45, Condition 1999. 
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Figure V.la. Elementary and secondary school 
enrollment: Fall 1970-2008 




SOURCE: Indicator 45, Condition 1999. 



Figure V.lb. Total enrollment in higher education: 
FaU 1972-96 

Enrollment (in thousands) 




Year 



SOURCE: Indicator 46, Condition 1999. 



Within this overall expansion, public 2-year colleges 
increased their share of total enrollment from 29 
percent in 1972 to 37 percent in 1996, whereas the 
share of public 4-year institutions decreased from 
48 percent in 1972 to 41 percent in 1996. Private 4- 
year colleges and universities had about the same 
share of higher education enrollments in 1996 and 
in 1972 (about 20 percent; Indicator 48). 

Another perspective from which to examine par- 
ticipation in education is to focus on rates of 
enrollment by age. Such an analysis factors out 
changes due to demographic shifts in the popula- 
tion to show the extent to which individuals are 
enrolled in formal education at different points in 
their lives. 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



■ Since 1970, the largest increase in educational en- 
rollment rates has been among those ages 3-5. 

Between 1970 and 1997, the largest increase in en- 
rollment rates was among 3- to 5-year-olds: their 
enrollment rates increased by 26 percentage points. 
The preponderance of this increase was in 
preprimary and kindergarten programs, where the 
enrollment rates increased by 27 percent, whereas 
enrollment decreased by 1 percent at the elemen- 
tary and secondary levels (grades 1-12).^^ 

At the elementary and secondary level, the largest 
increase in enrollment rates was among 17- to 18- 
year-olds, who were 10 percentage points more 
likely to be enrolled in 1997 than they were in 1970. 
Among 6- to 16-year-olds, which in most states in- 
cludes the years of compulsory education,^^ the 
enrollment rate decreased by about 1 percentage 
point. Among both 16- and 19-year-olds, the enroll- 
ment rate increased by about 2 percentage points. 
For most students, the transition between elemen- 
tary and secondary education and postsecondary 
education occurs between the ages of 17 and 19. 

■ Since 1970, the largest increase in postsecondary 
education enrollment rates has been among tradi- 
tionally aged college students (19- to 24-year-olds) 
rather than among older individuals. 

At the postsecondary level, the rates of enrollment 
in postsecondary education increased by 10 percent- 
age points among those ages 19-20, by 15 
percentage points among those ages 21-22, and by 
8 percentage points among those ages 23-24. For 
those over age 24, postsecondary enrollment rates 
increased by 4 percentage points between ages 25- 
29 and by 2 percentage points between ages 30-34. 
For those over age 34, the percentage point increases 
at each age were negligible. In other words, the larg- 
est increases in postsecondary enrollment rates 
since 1970 occurred within the traditional college- 
going age group who are 19-24, rather than among 
those ages 25-29, 30-34, or older. The change in the 
postsecondary enrollment rates of those ages 17- 
18 was statistically insignificant.^^ 

These increases in postsecondary enrollment may 
be due to several causes. One such cause is the in- 
crease in parents' education. The percentage of 15- 
to 18-year-olds whose mothers were college gradu- 
ates nearly tripled from 7 percent in 1972 to 19 
percent in 1997, and the corresponding increase for 
fathers was from 15 to 26 percent {Indicator 44, Con- 
dition 1998). Among 1992 high school graduates, 
71 percent whose parents were college graduates 
attended a 4-year institution by 1994. On the other 
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F!gure V.2. Percentage of the population enrolled in 
school, by age: October 1970 and 1997 



Table V.2. Percentage distribution of 1992 high school 
graduates according to postsecondary enrollment by 
1994 and type of institution attended 



Percent 
inn — . 
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Attended o 
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education level postsecondary institution 


postsecondary 


80- 
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and race-ethnIcity 


4-yeor 
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education* 


/ 








- 80 


Total 


45.1 


75.2 


24.8 
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High school completion 
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or less 
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1970\\ 
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College completion 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 


Islander 


54.2 


86.2 


13.8 



October Current Population Surveys. 



* Details mav not add to totals due to roundino. 



hand, 26 percent of those whose parents were high 
school graduates or had less education attended.^^ 
Also, once enrolled, postsecondary students whose 
parents' highest educational level was a bachelor's 
degree or more were more likely to complete a 
bachelor's degree than those with a high school 
diploma or less {Indicator 56). As discussed below, 
a contemporaneous factor is the economic demand 
for college-educated people. When the demand for 
young college graduates is high, enrollments (and 
completions) tend to rise, and when demand is low, 
they tend to fall. 

When the definition of learning is expanded to in- 
clude non-formal education and training in a 
broader range of settings than schools, the extent 
of learning among adults between the ages of 25 
and 44 is more widespread. These other settings can 
include company-sponsored education or training 
in the workplace, library and museum programs, 
or even use of the media. In 1995-96, 51 percent of 
individuals between the ages of 25 and 44 reported 
that they engaged in one or more learning activi- 
ties in the previous year. Some of this learning 
occurred in settings other than a postsecondary in- 
stitution: 27 percent of individuals obtained all of 
their learning from non-postsecondary institutions, 
14 percent only from postsecondary institutions, 
and 10 percent from both.^ 



SOURCE: US. Department of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics, Access to Postsecondary Education for the 1992 High School 
Graduates, NCES 98-105, Washington, DC: 1997. 

As shown in the Learning Outcomes section, those 
who complete high school are more likely to be 
employed as young adults than noncompleters. 
Furthermore, the differences in employment rates 
and earnings between these two groups have been 
growing over the last two decades. These recent 
trends confirm the long-standing belief of parents 
and educators that completing high school is im- 
portant. 

Whether students have responded to the urgings 
of their elders or have seen the growing conse- 
quences of noncompletion for themselves, the rate 
of high school completion (that is, the receipt of a 
diploma or a GED) has risen over the past 25 years 
among 25- to 29-year-olds from 78 percent in 1971 
to 88 percent in 1998 {Indicator 59). 

The increase in the high school completion rate was 
greater for blacks than for whites over the entire 
period between 1971 to 1998, narrowing the gap 
between black and white rates of high school 
completion that initially existed. In 1971, the rate 
of high school completion for blacks was 23 per- 
centage points less than the rate for whites, and it 
was 5 percentage points less in 1998. This decrease 
in the gap represents significant educational 
progress for blacks. 



High School Dropouts and Completions 

■ The high school completion rate of 25- to 29-year- 
olds has risen overall since 1971, with most of the 
gains occurring in the 1970s through the early 1980s. 



Eighty percent of the decrease in this gap occurred 
between 1971 and 1988, which corresponds with the 
time period in which the performance of blacks on 
the NAEP trend tests increased relative to whites. 
The gap in high school graduation rates declined 
from 23 to 9 percentage points between 1971 and 
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Figure V.3. Percentage of 25- to 29-year-oids who 
completed high school: March 1971-98 

Percent 




Year 



SOURCE: Indicator 59, Condition 1999. 



rental education and family income. For example, 
while the status dropout rate^^ among all blacks ages 
16-24 was 13 percent in 1996, the dropout rates 
among low-, middle-, and high-income blacks were 
22 percent, 9 percent, and 3 percent, respectively.^® 
In comparison, the overall dropout rate for white 
16- to 24-year-olds was 14 percent, and the drop- 
out rates for the corresponding income groups were 
14, 8, and 2 percent, respectively. Therefore, the 
dropout rates for the middle- and high-income 
groups of blacks and whites are comparable, and 
most of the difference in the overall rate between 
blacks and whites is due to the higher dropout rate 
of low-income blacks. In general, high school drop- 
out rates differ not only by race-ethnicity but also 
by gender, family income, and parental education. 



1988, and from 9 to 5 percentage points between 
1988 and 1998. 

The reasons for this improvement may be twofold. 
One might be the fact that the achievement of black 
students increased, which was discussed previously 
in the essay; a second might be the increased edu- 
cational levels of the parents of black students {Indicator 
44, Condition 1998). 

In contrast to the closing of the black-white gap in 
high school completion rates, the Hispanic-white 
completion gap for 25- to 29-year-olds was about 
the same in 1998 as it was in 1971 {Indicator 59), Al- 
though the Hispanic high school completion rate 
increased during this period, it did so at a rate that 
was no faster than that for whites. In 1998, the His- 
panic completion rate (63 percent) remained 31 
percentage points lower than the rate for whites. 

One possible explanation of why the Hispanic high 
school completion rate has not risen any faster is 
the continuing influx of immigrants among this 
population. Among Hispanics bom outside of the 
United States, 50 percent of 25- to 34-year-olds were 
not enrolled in school and had not completed high 
school in 1997, compared with 10 percent of their 
non-Hispanic counterparts. Among second- or later- 
generation Hispanics ages 25-34, the 
noncompletion rate was 24 percent, compared with 
8 percent of their non-Hispanic peers {Indicator 52). 

Although these aggregate rates of high school 
completion by racial-ethnic groups tell an impor- 
tant story about minority progress in education, 
they do not tell the whole story. That is, they do not 
account for the effects of other important variables 
that are also related to dropout rates, such as pa- 



Intemational Comparisons 

■ Secondary school completion rates are rising in other 
large, industrialized countries such that other coun- 
tries are essentially catching up to the rates of the 
United States. 

In recent years, other large, industrialized countries 
have invested heavily in the expansion of second- 
ary schooling. As a result, the percentage of younger 
individuals in these countries who have completed 
secondary education has risen. In 1996, at least 80 
percent of adults ages 25-34 completed secondary 
education in four large, industrialized countries in 
addition to the United States: the United Kingdom, 
Canada, Germany, and Japan {Indicator 60). In con- 



Figure V.4. Percentage of the population in large, 
industrialized countries who completed secondary 
education: 1996 



Canada 
France 
Germany 
Italy 
Japan* 

United Kingdom 
United States 

Percent 

P Ages 25-34 □ Ages 45-54 

* Data are for 1989. 

SOURCE: Indicator 60. Condition 1999. 
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trast, the percentage of the population ages 45-54 
who completed secondary education was at least 
80 percent only in Germany and the United States. 

However, these increases in the level of secondary 
school completion in other countries present a new 
challenge to the United States. They mean that the 
United States may be losing the economic and civic 
advantages the nation has benefited from compared 
with other countries as a result of having achieved 
nearly "universal" education at the secondary level 
earlier than other countries. 

The loss of these advantages, which the nation has 
enjoyed for generations, combined with the evi- 
dence from TIMSS about the lower achievement of 
U.S. high school students in mathematics and sci- 
ence, reinforces the need for major improvements 
in the quality of secondary schooling. Merely hav- 
ing the largest percentage of students who complete 
secondary education will not suffice to the same 
extent as in the past. In the future, what will matter 
more is how much students have learned when they 
complete secondary education. 

At the higher education level, the United States still 
retains its historic lead in terms of college comple- 
tion. In 1996, 27 percent of the U.S. population ages 
25-34 completed 4 years of college or more. Japan 
had the next highest rate, with 23 percent of its 
population finishing college. In Japan, individuals 
ages 25-34 were more than twice as likely to have 
completed higher education as those ages 45-54. 
This reflects a major expansion of Japan's higher 
education system in recent years. In the United 
States, the percentage of 45- to 54-year-olds who 
have completed higher education is higher than the 
percentage of 25- to 34-year-olds. 

Transition to College 

■ The percentage of high school completers who enroll 
in college immediately after completing high school 
has risen since 1981, but not by as much for blacks 
and Hispanics as for whites. 

After completing high school, the next educational 
transition for students is often entering college. 
Youth decide to enter college depending upon their 
life goals and the environment of expectations and 
opportunities in which they have grown up. 

Some students enter college "immediately" after 
graduating from high school, whereas others wait 
or defer the decision. "Immediate" enrollment is 
defined as enrolling by the October following the 



completion of high school. For GED recipients, this 
event could occur in their 20s or later. The timing 
of this transition is important because delaying en- 
try is associated with a reduced chance of a student 
completing a baccalaureate degree.^^ 

One of the most dramatic changes that has occurred 
in education since the early 1980s has been the large 
increase in the percentage of students aspiring to 
graduate from college. In 1992, 69 percent of high 
school seniors said that they hoped to complete 4 
or more years of college, compared with 46 percent 
of seniors in 1981.^^ 

Reflecting these increased aspirations, the percent- 
age of students who actually enrolled in college 
immediately after completing high school increased 
as well. The percentage of high school completers 
ages 16-24 who enrolled in college immediately 
after finishing high school remained at about 50 
percent between 1972 and 1980 but then gradually 
rose between 1980 and 1997 (Indicator 53). By 1997, 
67 percent of high school completers made an im- 
mediate transition to coUege. The beginning of this 
trend corresponds with both the rising educational 
expectations of the education reform movement 
following publication of A Nation at Risk and the 
increase in the college wage premium, as discussed 
in the Learning Outcomes section. 

The gaps between whites and blacks and between 
whites and Hispanics in their rates of enrolling in 
college immediately after graduating from high 
school have increased overall since 1972. Between 
1972 and 1980, the gaps remained the same; the rates 
of increase in the black, white, and Hispanics rates 

Figure V.5. Percentage of high school completers ages 

1^24 who were enrolled in college the October after 

completing high school: October 1972—97 

Percent 




SOURCE: Indicator 53. Condition 1999. 
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of immediate transition were not statistically dif- 
ferent from each other. Between 1980 and 1986, the 
gaps increased because the white rate of transition 
increased at a faster rate than the black and His- 
panic rates. Since 1986, the gaps have remained the 
same because the black, white, and Hispanic rates 
of transition have increased at statistically similar 
rates. Thus, overall, the gaps in the rates of transi- 
tion between whites and blacks and between whites 
and Hispanics have increased from 1972 to 1997, 
primarily because of the increased gaps from 1980 
to 1986. In 1996, the gaps between whites and blacks 
and between whites and Hispanics were 12 percent 
and 11 percent, respectively {Indicator 53). 

Notably, the black rate of enrolling in college im- 
mediately after graduating from high school did 
not increase discemibly between the early 1970s and 
mid- to late 1980s when black NAEP achieveqient 
test scores rose relative to those of whites. As shown 
in figure V.5, the black rate of immediate transition 
to college remained at about the same level in the 
early to mid-1980s as it was during the 1970s. 

Similar trends have occurred in the percentages of 
high school completers ages 18-24 who are enrolled 
in college. Between 1972 and the late 1970s, the rates 
of college enrollment among 18- to 24-year-olds 
were about the same for whites and blacks (Indica- 
tor 54). Since the early 1980s, the rate for whites has 
increased faster than the rates for blacks and His- 
panics: by 1997, the white rate was about 7 
percentage points higher than the black rate and 11 
percentage points higher than the Hispanic rate. 

Although the rate of college enrollment varies by 
race-ethnicity, it also varies by family income. In 
1997, 82 percent of high school completers ages 16- 
24 from families in the top 20 percent of the income 
distribution enrolled in college immediately after 
graduating from high school, compared with 57 
percent of students in the bottom 20 percent, a dif- 
ference of 25 percentage points {Indicator 53).^^ Also, 
61 percent of students from families with an annual 
income of $60,000 or more who began college in 
1989-90 seeking a bachelor's degree had done so 
by spring 1994, compared with 37 percent of stu- 
dents from families with an annual income of less 
than $20,000 {Indicator 12, Condition 1998). 

■ Students from different racial-ethnic and family in- 
come backgrounds who are academically well-pre- 
pared for college and who take the steps necessary to 
enroll are accepted and subsequently enroll at about 
the same rates. 



The meritocratic ideal in education is that students 
who study hard in high school, take college prepa- 
ratory courses, and do well will be admitted to 
college no matter what their racial-ethnic or fam- 
ily background and that they will most likely 
succeed in college. The tie between this merit-based 
"performance standard" and college entrance has 
historically given colleges considerable influence 
over the educational purposes and content of the 
high school curriculum.^ 

In fact, students from different racial-ethnic and 
economic backgrounds who take the steps neces- 
sary to be well-prepared for college enroll at high 
rates. Data from the National Education Longitu- 
dinal Study (NELS) show that among 1992 high 
school graduates, about two-thirds of whites and 
one-half of blacks and Hispanics were "college 
qualified." Of those who were qualified for enroll- 
ment in a 4-year institution, 89 percent of whites, 
82 percent of blacks, 82 percent of Hispanics, and 
92 percent of Asian /Pacific Islanders actually at- 
tended some postsecondary institution by 1994. 
Students were considered to be college qualified 
based on their high school grade-point average, 
senior class rank, aptitude test scores, SAT or ACT 
test scores, and the rigor of courses they took in 
high school. 

Among those who were qualified and took the steps 
necessary to apply to a 4-year institution (that is, took 
a college entrance examination and applied for ad- 
mission), 94 percent of whites, 90 percent of blacks, 
91 percent of Hispanics, and 94 percent of Asian/ 
Pacific Islanders were accepted at a 4-year institu- 
tion {Indicator 8, Condition 1998). By 1994, about 84 
percent of these college-qualified students actually 
enrolled at a 4-year institution (84 percent of whites, 
82 percent of blacks, 77 percent of Hispanics, and 
84 percent of Asian /Pacific Islanders). Among these 
students, those from low-income families were less 
likely to attend than those from high-income fami- 
lies (82 percent versus 92 percent), but they attended 
at the same rate as those from middle-income fami- 
lies'^ {Indicator 8 and "College Access and 
Affordability," Condition 1998). 

Another analysis of the same 1992 senior cohort 
examined how scores on high school achievement 
tests affected the probability of entering a 
postsecondary institution by 1994 relative to the 
student's socioeconomic status (SES). Among 1992 
high school seniors in the top quarter of student 
achievement, 97 percent of those in the highest SES 
quarter and 78 percent of those in the lowest quar- 
ter enrolled in a postsecondary institution by 1994 
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Table V.3. Percentage of 1992 high school graduates who 
were college qualified and percentage who attended a 
postsecondary institution by 1994 

Attended a postseconday institution 
Qualified 4-year Any type 



Race-ethnicity for Marginally Marginally 

and fannily 4-year or not or not 

income college Qualified qualified Qualified qualified 



Total 


65 


62 


15 


88 


52 


Race-ethnIcity 


White 


68 


63 


14 


89 


49 


Black 


47 


64 


23 


82 


60 


Hispanic 


53 


49 


12 


82 


58 


Asian/Pacific 


isiander 


73 


68 


13 


92 


69 


Famiiy inconne 


Less than $25,000 


53 


52 


11 


78 


47 


$25,000-74.999 


68 


62 


17 


90 


57 


$75,000 or more 


86 


83 


33 


96 


70 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics, Access to Postsecondary Education for the 1992 High School 
Graduates, NCES 98-105, Washington, DC: 1997. 

{Indicator 9, Condition 1997). Among those in the 
bottom quarter of student achievement, 77 percent 
of those in the highest SES quarter and 36 percent 
of those in the lowest quarter enrolled. This sug- 
gests that high student achievement may partially 
offset the deleterious effects of low SES on 
postsecondary enrollment. 



Ihble V.4. Percentage of students who attended a 
postsecondary institution within 2 years following 
scheduled high school graduation: 1994 



Socioeconomic status 


Achievement 


Low 


Middle 


High 


test quartile 


quartile 


quartile 


quartile 


First (iow) 


35.9 


49.4 


77.3 


Second 


50.2 


66.2 


85.3 


Third 


62.5 


78.7 


90.3 


Fourth (high) 


77.6 


89.3 


96.7 



SOURCE: Indicator 9, Condition 1 997. 

College Completion 

■ The percentage of the population ages 25-29 who 
have completed a bachelor's degree has generally in- 
creased since the early 1970s; however, since the early 
1980s, the completion rate for whites has been ris- 
ing faster than the rates for blacks and Hispanics. 

After high school completion, a subsequent bench- 
mark for gauging students' progress through the 
education system is the attainment of a bachelor's 
degree. Attainment of this degree represents a dis- 
tinctly higher level of education than the completion 
of high school and opens doors to careers that are 



closed to those with less education. As discussed 
in the Learning Outcomes section, the demand for 
bachelor's degree recipients has grown since 1980 
as the economy has changed. 

In light of this demand, guidance counselors, teach- 
ers, and parents have increasingly encouraged high 
school students to set their sights on obtaining a 
bachelor's degree. The proportion of students who 
reported that their teachers and guidance counse- 
lors advised them to attend college doubled 
between 1980 and 1990.^^ Since, 1971, the propor- 
tion of high school completers who have earned a 
bachelor's degree or more has generally risen. 
Among high school completers ages 25-29, the rate 
of attainment rose from 22 percent in 1971 to 31 
percent in 1998 {Indicator 59). 

Fig jre V.6. Percentage of 25- to 29-year-old high school 
completers who completed 4 or more years of college: 
1971-98 
Percent 




However, the trend toward college completion has 
not been smooth throughout this period. The per- 
centage of the population ages 25-29 with a 
bachelor's degree or more rose between 1971 and 
1978, and then declined or remained about the same 
until the early 1980s. The percentage then began to 
increase again and has accelerated in the past 5 
years. 

The increase in the rate of attainment between 1971 
and 1978 followed a period in the 1960s when the 
earnings premium for college graduates relative to 
high school graduates was nearly as high as it is 
today. In contrast, the decline or stability in the rate 
of attainment between 1978 and 1982 coincided 
with the dechne in the wage premium that occurred 
during the 1970s. This dechne signified that there 
were more bachelor's degree recipients than there 
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were jobs for them.^^ With some delay in the rise of 
bachelor's degree attainment, both the college wage 
premium and the rate of bachelor's degree attain- 
ment have risen since 1982. This indicates a growing 
demand in the economy for individuals with 
bachelor's degrees. 

Paralleling the trends in the immediate transition 
from high school to college, the trends in the 
completion of bachelor's degrees are different for 
blacks, whites, and Hispanics. Between 1971 and 
1978, the white rate of bachelor's degree attainment 
increased at the same rate as the black and the His- 
panic rates so that the gaps between the white and 
black, and the white and Hispanic, rates did not 
increase. Throughout this period, the black rate was 
about 12 percentage points less on average than the 
white rate, and the Hispanic rate was about 14 per- 
centage points less on average than the white rate. 
Between 1978 and 1982, the white rate of attainment 
feU but not faster or slower than either the black or 
Hispanic rates in statistically significant terms. Since 
1981, the white rate of bachelor's degree comple- 
tion has risen faster than the Hispanic and black 
rates. Between 1982 and 1998, the gap for blacks 
grew from 11 to 17 percentage points, whereas the 
gap for Hispanics increased from 11 to 18 percent- 
age points. 

One of the reasons why the black and Hispanic rates 
of college completion are lower than the white rate 
may be that once black and Hispanic students are 
enrolled, they are less likely to persist toward com- 
pleting a degree or certificate than white students. 
Among students who enrolled in college for the first 
time in 1989-90, 48 percent of whites received a 
bachelor's degree by the spring of 1994, whereas 
34 percent of blacks and 32 percent of Hispanics 
did so {Indicator 12, Condition 1998). 

Nonetheless, the percentages of blacks graduating 
in fields of study they have been under- or over- 
represented compared with whites have been rising. 
Between 1977 and 1996, the concentration of blacks 
in education and the social and behavioral sciences 
fell, while their concentration in engineering, natu- 
ral sciences, and business management rose. An 
index of the dissimilarity in the concentration of 
blacks and whites in different fields of study feU 
from 12.7 in 1977 to 8.5 in 1996 {Indicator 57). This 
dissimilarity index is the percentage of blacks earn- 
ing bachelor's degrees in a given year who would 
have to change fields in order to make their per- 
centage distribution among fields similar to that for 
white students. 



The trends are different for Hispanics. They were 
better represented across fields in 1971 than blacks 
but their extent of representation did not decline 
by as much by 1996. The dissimilarity index for 
Hispanics declined from 8.7 to 8.5 during the same 
period {Indicator 57). 



Conclusions 



Since the early 1980s, some progress has been made 
in improving education in the United States, but 
the directions of change are mixed. Reform efforts 
are more widespread in elementary and secondary 
education than in higher education, but many are 
concerned about issues of its cost, accessibility, and 
quality. 

Student performance on the NAEP long-term trend 
assessments has improved since the early 1980s in 
mathematics and science, but not in reading. In 
addition, student performance on the main NAEP 
assessments has shown some improvements in 
mathematics and reading at some grade levels and 
no declines. These assessments are specifically de- 
signed to measure a broader range of higher-order 
thinking skills and capabilities for using knowledge 
than are the trend assessments. Between 1990 and 
1996, the percentage of students performing above 
the basic level of proficiency in mathematics has 
increased. At least two-thirds of 31 states partici- 
pating in these mathematics assessments also 
showed improvements in student proficiency 
scores, and none had declining scores. In contrast, 
little change has occurred since the early 1970s in 
reading. 

Since the early 1980s, students have been taking 
more courses in core academic subjects in accor- 
dance with the recommendations oIANation at Risk. 
The difficulty of these courses has increased as weU. 
Greater percentages of high school graduates are 
completing Algebra I and higher-level mathemat- 
ics courses and courses in biology, chemistry, and 
physics than ever before. Also, the proportions of 
students who take Advanced Placement exams 
have increased. 

Although student performance on the NAEP math- 
ematics and science assessments has improved in 
recent years, students do not fare as weU interna- 
tionally on the TIMSS assessments at the 12^^-grade, 
or upper secondary, level as they do at the 4*^-grade 
level. This low standing of U.S. high school stu- 
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dents, coupled with the recent expansion of second- 
ary schooling in other large, industrialized 
countries, informs the debate over improving the 
quality of secondary education as a particularly 
important goal of education reform. 

At the college level, the literacy scores of college 
completers are higher than the scores of those with 
some college, and higher still than the literacy scores 
of high school completers. Internationally, the lit- 
eracy scores of U.S. college graduates were 
exceeded by those in only one other country that 
participated in the 1994—95 lALS assessment. W^th 
the growth of demand in the U.S. economy for col- 
lege-educated people, the earnings of bachelor's 
degree recipients have reached historically high lev- 
els since the early 1980s, compared with the 
earnings of high school completers. 

Improving the quality of elementary and second- 
ary education so that students learn more requires 
changes in methods of teaching and learning. El- 
ementary and secondary teachers report using new 
methods of instruction intended to develop higher- 
order thinking skills and capabilities for using 
knowledge, but many do not feel well prepared to 
put these new methods to use in their classrooms. 
However, teachers who have participated in pro- 
fessional development activities related to these 
new techniques, including collaboration with other 
teachers, feel better prepared. In addition, teachers 
are expecting students to respond oraUy to open- 
ended questions and are using portfolios as a 
classroom tool and as a means of encouraging stu- 
dent reflection on their own educational progress. 
Student use of computers at home and at school 
has increased, and access to the Internet has ex- 
panded dramatically. StiU, low- and middle-income 
students are far more likely to use a computer at 
school than at home. 

At the postsecondary level, many are concerned 
about the quality of undergraduate education, but 
national data on change are limited. Undergradu- 
ate students are exposed to senior faculty in at least 
half of their courses, a proportion that is similar 
across all types of 4-year institutions. Full-time fac- 
ulty are spending more time in the classroom 
teaching students and less time on related activi- 
ties such as grading papers, preparing for class, or 
advising students. At 2-year institutions, more than 
half of the faculty are part time. 

More than half of postsecondary institutions of all 
types offer remedial courses, and nearly a third of 
college freshmen are required to enroll in at least 
one of them. These courses are intended to help stu- 



on 




dents improve their mathematics, writing, or read- 
ing skills to at least the minimums required for 
college work. The extent of remediation in higher 
education raises further questions about the qual- 
ity of secondary education. 

Since the early 1970s, some progress has been made 
in closing the black-white gaps in student academic 
achievement in elementary and secondary school- 
ing; however, the proficiency scores of blacks still 
remain behind those of whites. Most of these gains 
occurred between the early 1970s and mid- to late 
1980s, largely preceding the academic reform move- 
ment. Since the mid- to late 1980s, the gaps between 
the achievement scores of blacks and whites have 
either stayed the same or widened some. The dif- 
ferences between Hispanic and white achievement 
have not narrowed to the same extent as they have 
for blacks. 

Black rates of high school completion have risen 
more than those of whites since the early 1970s, clos- 
ing the gap between the black and white rates 
significantly. Most of this improvement occurred 
before the late 1980s. Because Hispanic rates of high 
school completion have not risen faster than those 
of whites, the gap between the rates remains the 
same. 

Black and Hispanic rates of college enrollment have 
risen since the early 1980s, but not as fast as those 
for whites. Furthermore, the rates of attaining a 
bachelor's degree have increased faster among 
young white adults than among their black and 
Hispanic peers over the same period. Consequently, 
the gaps in higher education attainment between 
whites and Hispanics and between whites and 
blacks have grown. This widening of the gaps in 
higher education is different from the elementary 
and secondary levels, where the high school 
completion rate of blacks has risen from 23 percent- 
age points less than the rate of whites in 1971 to 5 
percentage points less in 1998. 

Improving the quality of education for aU students 
requires the support of parents and society at large. 
The investments of time and money these individu- 
als make in education can significantly affect the 
quality of educational opportunities available to 
children in elementary and secondary education 
and to students when they enter higher education. 

Many parents are enrolling their children in early 
childhood programs and engaging in early literacy 
activities with their young children. Parents are at- 
tending school meetings and parent-teacher 
conferences. Children whose fathers have higher 
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levels of involvement in their schools enjoy school 
more and are less likely to have difficulties in school. 

The education levels of parents contribute to their 
support of their children's education, and these lev- 
els are increasing. Parental education levels have 
increased and will continue to do so if the percent- 
ages of the population who complete college 
continue to increase. The children of parents who 
are college educated are more likely to read to their 
children, and these children, are, in turn, more likely 
to attend college. 

In 1995, the United States spent 3.5 percent of its 
gross national product (GNP) on elementary-sec- 
ondary education, and 1.1 percent on higher 
education. Among large, industrialized countries, 
only Canada spent higher proportions of its GNP 
on education. At the elementary-secondary level, 
the index of total institutional revenues per student 
divided by per capita income has generally in- 
creased over time, but it decreased slightly between 
1994 and 1995. The national index for higher edu- 
cation was considerably higher in 1970 than it was 
in 1996 but has been relatively stable in recent years. 
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Section I: Learner Outcomes 



Trends in the science performance of 9-, 13-, and 17-year-oids 



Competence in science is an important outcome of education. The ability to apply scientific 
information, interpret data, and make inferences about scientific findings is required in a world 
that relies on technological and scientific advances. 



■ In 1996, average science performance was higher 
at all three age levels than in 1982. However, due 
to declining science scores in the 1970s, scores for 
13-year-olds were about the same in 1996 as in 1970 
and, for 17-year-olds, were lower in 1996 than in 
1970. For 9-year-olds, science performance was 
higher in 1996 than in 1970. 

■ In 1996, the average science performance of blacks 
and Hispanics remained well below that of whites. 
Nonetheless, the performance gap between whites 
and blacks at age 9 was smaller in 1996 than in 
1970. Between whites and Hispanics at age 13, 
the gap was smaller in 1996 than in 1977. 



Evidence shows that the difference in science per- 
formance scores between the ages of 9 and 13 is 
similar across racial-ethnic groups, while between 
the ages of 13 and 17, the change is much greater 
for white students than it is for black students. For 
example, on average, white and black 13-year-olds 
who were assessed in 1990 scored 32 and 30 points 
higher, respectively, than did 9-year-olds who were 
assessed 4 years earlier, in 1986. In 1994, how- 
ever, white 17-year-olds scored 42 points higher 
than white 13-year-olds did in 1990, while black 
17-year-olds scored 31 points higher than their 13- 
year-old counterparts in 1990. 



Average science performance (scale score), by sex and age: 1970-96 



Year 




Total 






Male 






Female 




Age 9 


Age 13 


Age 17 


Age 9 


Age 13 


Age 17 


Age 9 


Age 13 


Age 17 


1970 


225 


255 


305 


228 


257 


314 


223 


253 


297 


1973 


220 


250 


296 


223 


252 


304 


218 


247 


288 


1977 


220 


247 


290 


222 


251 


297 


218 


244 


282 


1982 


221 


250 


283 


221 


256 


292 


221 


245 


275 


1986 


224 


251 


289 


227 


256 


295 


221 


247 


282 


1990 


229 


255 


290 


230 


259 


296 


227 


252 


285 


1992 


231 


258 


294 


235 


260 


299 


227 


256 


289 


1994 


231 


257 


294 


232 


259 


300 


230 


254 


289 


1996 


230 


256 


296 


232 


261 


300 


228 


252 


292 


Average science performance (scale score), by race-ethnicity and age: 1970-96 






White 






Black 






Hispanic 




Year 


Age 9 


Age 13 


Age 17 


Age 9 


Age 13 


Age 17 


Age 9 


Age 13 


Age 17 


1970 


236 


263 


312 


179 


215 


258 


— 


— 


— 


1973 


231 


259 


304 


177 


205 


250 


— 


— 


— 


1977 


230 


256 


298 


175 


208 


240 


192 


213 


262 


1982 


229 


257 


293 


187 


217 


235 


189 


226 


249 


1986 


232 


259 


298 


196 


222 


253 


199 


226 


259 


1990 


238 


264 


301 


196 


226 


253 


206 


232 


262 


1992 


239 


267 


304 


200 


224 


256 


205 


238 


270 


1994 


240 


267 


306 


201 


224 


257 


201 


232 


261 


1996 


239 


266 


307 


202 


226 


260 


207 


232 


269 



— Not available. 

NOTE: The science performance scale has a range from 0 to 500. See 
supplemental table 1-1 for detailed explanations of levels. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress, NAEP 1996 Trends 
In Academic Progress, revised 1998. 
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Average science perfornnance 



Average science performance, by age and race-ethnicity: 1970-96 



Average scale score 




White Black Hispanic 



Change in average science performance score over time, by age span and race-ethnicity 



Point difference 




■ White □ Black 



NOTE: The science perfornnance scale has a range from 0 to 500. See 
supplemental table 1-1 for detailed explanations of levels. The data in 
the second graph are not longitudinal and should not be interpreted as 
such. For example, students assessed at age 9 are different from students 
assessed at age 1 3 or 17. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress, NAEP 1996 Trends 
In Academic Progress, revised 1 998. 
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Section I: Learner Outcomes 



Mathematics performance of 4^^-, 8^^-, and 12^^-grade students 



For the past 25 years, the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) has assessed 
student performance in mathematics. A new NAEP framework has evolved due to advances in 
assessment methodology and changes in curricular and educational approaches in mathematics. 
This new framework reflects the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics Curriculum and 
Evaluation Standards for School Mathematics. 



B Overall, average mathematics performance scores 
improved between 1990 and 1996 for aU students 
in grades 4, 8, and 12. Similarly, the percentage of 
students scoring at or above the basic levels also 
increased during the period at all three grade lev- 
els (see supplemental tables 2-1 and 2-2). 

® Improvement in mathematics performance scores 
varies by state. Of the 38 jurisdictions that partici- 
pated in the 4‘^-grade assessment in 1992 and 1996, 
15 jurisdictions showed significant improvements 
in the mathematics scores of pubhc school students 
during that period. Of the 36 jurisdictions that par- 
ticipated in the 8*^-grade assessment, 13 showed 
significant improvements in student scores be- 



tween 1992 and 1996. The remaining jurisdictions 
showed either decreases or no change (see supple- 
mental table 2-3). 

B Average scores for white students have remained 
higher than those for black and Hispanic students 
at aU three grade levels; the gaps in scores between 
black or Hispanic and white students also re- 
mained similar between 1990 and 1996. 

® While the mathematics scores for males and fe- 
males were similar in the 4‘^ and 8‘^ grades, males 
outscored females in the 12^^ grade in 1990 and 
1992. In 1996, scores for 12‘^-grade males and fe- 
males were similar. 



Average mathematics performance (scale score), by grade and selected student characteristics: 
1990, 1992, and 1996 



Selected student 




Grade 4 






Grade 8 






Grade 12 




characteristics 


1990 


1992 


1996 


1990 


1992 


1996 


1990 


1992 


1996 


Total 

Sex 


213 


220 


224 


263 


268 


272 


294 


300 


304 


Male 


214 


221 


226 


263 


268 


272 


297 


301 


305 


Female 

Race-ethnicity 


213 


219 


222 


262 


269 


272 


292 


298 


303 


White 


220 


228 


232 


270 


278 


282 


301 


306 


311 


Black 


189 


193 


200 


238 


238 


243 


268 


276 


280 


Hispanic 


198 


202 


206 


244 


247 


251 


276 


284 


287 


Asian/Pacific Islander 
American Indian/ 


228 


232 


232 


279 


289 


274 


311 


316 


319 


Alaskan Native 
Parents' highest 
education level 


208 


211 


216 


246 


255 


264 




— 


297 


Less than high school 


202 


205 


205 


242 


249 


254 


272 


279 


282 


Graduated high school 
Some education 


209 


215 


219 


255 


257 


261 


283 


288 


294 


after high school 


222 


225 


232 


268 


271 


279 


297 


299 


302 


Graduated college 
Type of school 


221 


227 


232 


274 


281 


282 


306 


311 


314 


Public 


212 


219 


222 


262 


267 


271 


294 


297 


303 


Nonpublic 


224 


228 


237 


272 


281 


284 


300 


314 


315 



— Too few sample observations for a reliable estimate. 

NOTE: The mathematics performance scale has a range of 0 to 500. 
See supplemental table 2-1 for detailed explanations of levels. 



SOURCE: u.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics, NAEP 1996 Mathematics Report Card for the Nation and the 
States: Findings from the National Assessment of Educational Progress, 
1997. 
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Mathematics performance of 4*^-, 8*^-, and 12^^-grade students 



Percentage distribution, by mathematics achievement level: 1990, 1992, and 1996 



Percent 

100 n 



rioo 





NOTE: The mathematics performance scale has a range of 0 to 500, SOURCE: U.S, Department of Education. National Center for Education 
See supplemental table 2-1 for detailed explanations of levels, Statistics. NAEP 1996 Mothematfcs Report Cord for the Nation and the 

States: Findings from the Notional Assessment of Educational Progress, 
1997, 
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Section I: Learner Outconnes 



International comparisons of student performance in mathematics and science 



The technical and scientific skills of a nation's workforce are a significant component of its 
economic competitiveness. The Third International Mathematics and Science Study (TIMSS) 
assessed the mathematics and science performance of students around the world. By comparing 
the mathematics and science achievement of students in countries around the world, it is possible 
to monitor the progress of the United States toward the National Education Goal of being first 
in the world in mathematics and science achievement. 



■ Fourth-graders in the United States scored above 
the 26-nation average in both mathematics and sci- 
ence. In science, only students in Korea outper- 
formed U.S. 4^-graders, while in mathematics, U.S. 
4*^-graders outperformed their peers in 12 coun- 
tries and scored below their peers in 7 countries 
(see supplemental table 3-1). 

■ Eighth-graders in the United States scored above 
the 41-nation average in science and below the in- 
ternational average in mathematics. In science, 
U.S. 8*^-graders outperformed their peers in 15 
countries and scored below their peers in 9 coun- 
tries. In mathematics, 8*^-graders in 20 countries 
outperformed 8*^-graders in the United States. 



Eighth-graders in the United States had higher 
mathematics scores than their peers in 7 countries 
(see supplemental table 3-2). 

■ Compared with students in their last year of sec- 
ondary school, U. S. 12*^-graders scored below the 
21-nation average in both mathematics and sci- 
ence. In science, U.S. 12*^-graders scored below 
students in the final year of secondary school in 
11 countries and outperformed students in the fi- 
nal year of secondary school in 2 countries. In 
mathematics, U. S. students scored below students 
in the final year of secondary school in 14 coun- 
tries and outperformed students in the final year 
of secondary school in 2 countries. 



Average mathematics and science performance scores of students in the finai year of secondary 
schooi, by sex and country: 1995 



Country 




Mathematics 






Science 




Overaii 


Male 


Female 


Overall 


Male 


Female 


International average 


500 


518 


485 


500 


521 


482 


Netherlands* 


560 


585 


533 


558 


582 


532 


Sweden 


552 . 


573 


531 


559 


585 


534 


Denmark* 


547 


575 


523 


509 


532 


490 


Switzerland 


540 


555 


522 


523 


540 


500 


Iceland* 


534 


558 


514 


549 


572 


530 


Norway* 


528 


555 


501 


544 


574 


513 


France* 


523 


544 


506 


487 


508 


468 


Australia* 


522 


540 


510 


527 


547 


513 


New Zealand 


522 


536 


507 


529 


543 


515 


Canada* 


519 


537 


504 


532 


550 


518 


Austria* 


518 


545 


503 


520 


554 


501 


Slovenia* 


512 


535 


490 


517 


541 


494 


Germany* 


495 


509 


480 


497 


514 


478 


Hungary 


483 


485 


481 


471 


484 


455 


Itaiy* 


476 


490 


464 


475 


495 


458 


Russian Federation* 


471 


488 


460 


481 


510 


463 


Lithuania* 


469 


485 


461 


461 


481 


450 


Czech Republic 


466 


488 


443 


487 


512 


460 


United States* 


461 


466 


456 


480 


492 


469 


Cyprus* 


446 


454 


439 


448 


459 


439 


South Africa* 


356 


365 


348 


349 


367 


333 



* Country did not satisfy one or more of the sampilng or other guideiines. SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Nationai Center for Education 

See the supplementai note to this indicator for detaiied expianations. Statistics, Pursuing Excellence: A Study of U.S. Twelfth-Grade Mathematics 

NOTE: Nations are sorted from highest to iowest by average mathematics Science Achievement In International Context, 1 998. 

score. 
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Average mathematics and science performance scores, by grade and country: 1995 



grade^ 



8^** grade^ 



800 



600 

I 



400 

1 



200 

I 



200 400 



International average 

Singapore 

Korea 

Japan 

Hong Kong 

Belgium (Flemish) 

Czech Republic 

Slovak Republic 

Switzerland 

Netherlands^ 

Slovenia^ 

Bulgaria^ 

Austria^ 

France 

Hungary^ 

Russian Federation 
Australia^ 

Canada 

Ireland 

Belgium (French)^ 

IsraeF 

Thailand^ 

Sweden 

Germany^ 

New Zealand 
England^ 

Norway 

Denmark^ 

United States 
Scotland^ 

Latvia^-^ 

Iceland 

Spain 

Greece^ 

Romania^ 

Lithuania^ 

Cyprus 

Portugal 

Iran, Islamic Republic 
Kuwait^ 

Colombia^ 

South Africa^ 



r 



“T 



“T 



“T 



600 
I 



800 



T" 



T" 



T" 



1 



800 600 400 200 



200 400 600 800 



Achievement Score 



■ Mathematics □ Science 



’ Fourth or S”’ grade in most nations. 

^Country did not satisfy one or more of the sampling or other guidelines 
for either the 4*^- or 8’^-grade assessment. See the supplemental note to 
this indicator for detailed explanations. 

^ Latvian-speaking schools. 

NOTE: Nations are sorted from highest to lowest average mathematics 
scores for 8*^ grade. Only 26 nations participated at the 4*^-grade level 
of the 4 1 nations participating at the 8‘^-grade level. 



SOURCE: International Association for the Evaluation of Educational 
Achievement, TIMSS International Study Center, Mathematics 
Achievement In the Primary School Years, Science Achievement In the 
Primary School Years, IE As Third International Mathematics and Science 
Study. 1997; Mathematics Achievement In the Middle School Years, 
Science Achievement In the Middle School Years, lEAs Third International 
Mathematics and Science Study. 1996. 
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Section I: Learner Outcomes 



Trends in the reading performance of 9-, 13-, and 17-year-oids 



Reading ability is essential to students' educational progress. Since the early 1970s, the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) has assessed the trends in students' reading 
performance. These trends provide a picture ofhozu student performance in reading has changed 
over time, specifically among students of different ages and racial-ethnic groups. 



■ For 9- and 1 3-year-olds, average reading scores im- 
proved slightly between 1971 and 1980 and 
showed little or no change between 1980 and 1996. 
Scores for 17-year-olds have remained relatively 
consistent since 1971. 

■ Females outscored males in reading performance 
across all age groups. 



■ During these periods, reading scores of black and 
Hispanic students were lower than those of white 
students for all age groups. However, the black- 
white score gap, in particular, changed over time. 
For aU age groups, the gap decreased between 1971 
and 1988, yet showed no significant change be- 
tween 1988 and 1996 for 9- and 17-year-olds and 
increased for 13-year-olds. 



Average reading performance (scale score), by sex and age; 1971-96 



Year 




Total 






Male 






Female 




Age 9 


Age 13 


Age 17 


Age 9 


Age 13 


Age 17 


Age 9 


Age 13 


Age 17 


1971 


208 


255 


285 


201 


250 


279 


214 


261 


291 


1975 


210 


256 


286 


204 


250 


280 


216 


262 


291 


1980 


215 


259 


286 


210 


254 


282 


220 


263 


289 


1984 


211 


257 


289 


208 


253 


284 


214 


262 


294 


1988 


212 


258 


290 


208 


252 


286 


216 


263 


294 


1990 


209 


257 


290 


204 


251 


284 


215 


263 


297 


1992 


211 


260 


290 


206 


254 


284 


215 


265 


296 


1994 


211 


258 


288 


207 


251 


282 


215 


266 


295 


1996 


212 


259 


287 


207 


253 


280 


218 


265 


294 



Average reading performance (scale score), by race-ethnicity and age: 1971-96 



Year 




White 






Black 






Hispanic 




Age 9 


Age 13 


Age 17 


Age 9 


Age 13 


Age 17 


Age 9 


Age 13 


Age 17 


1971 


214 


261 


291 


170 


222 


239 


— 


— 


— 


1975 


217 


262 


293 


181 


226 


241 


183 


232 


252 


1980 


221 


264 


293 


189 


233 


243 


190 


237 


261 


1984 


218 


263 


295 


186 


236 


264 


187 


240 


268 


1988 


218 


261 


295 


189 


243 


274 


194 


240 


271 


1990 


217 


262 


297 


182 


242 


267 


189 


238 


275 


1992 


218 


266 


297 


185 


238 


261 


192 


239 


271 


1994 


218 


265 


296 


185 


234 


266 


186 


235 


263 


1996 


220 


267 


294 


190 


236 


265 


194 


240 


265 



— Not available. 

NOTE: The reading performance scale has a range from 0 to 500. See 
supplemental table 4-1 for detailed explanations of levels. See the 
supplemental note to Indicator 5 for a description of the differences 
between the main NAEP reading assessment on which Indicator 5 is 



based, and the long-term trend NAEP assessment on which this indicator 
is based. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress, NABP 1996 Trends 
In Academic Progress, revised 1998. 
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Indicator 4 



Trends in reading performance 




Difference in average reading performance scores between white and 




NOTE: The reading performance scale has a range from 0 to 500. See 
supplemental table 4-1 for detailed explanations of levels. See the 
supplemental note to Indicator 5 for a description of the differences 
between the main NAEP reading assessment on which Indicator 5 is 
based, and the long-term trend NAEP assessment on which this indicator 
is based. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education 
Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress, NAEP 1996 Trends 
In Academic Progress, revised 1998. 
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Section I: Learner Outcomes 



Reading performance of 4*^-, 8*^-, and 12*^-grade students 



Since the early 1970s, the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) has assessed 
long-term trends in basic reading competencies. Beginning in 1992, and continuing in 1994 
and 1998, a new "main NAEP" reading assessment was administered to reflect changing 
instructional practices in classrooms and standards of learning based on current curriculum 
frameworks. The data used in this indicator come from this new assessment, the purpose of 
which is to assess reading for literacy experience, reading to gain information, and reading to 
perform a task. 



Between 1992 and 1998, average reading perfor- 
mance scores remained relatively stable for 4*^- 
grade students and increased slightly for 8‘^-grade 
students. The reading performance scores for 12^^- 
grade students decreased between 1992 and 1994, 
but rose again in 1998. For both 8^^- and 12^^-grade 
students, the total percentage of students scoring 
below the basic level decreased between 1994 and 
1998, while for 4*-grade students, the percentage 
scoring below this level remained the same (see 
supplemental tables 5-1 and 5-2). 

In all three years, female students outperformed 
male students in reading performance at the 4^\ 
8‘^-, and 12^^-grade levels. 



■ Average reading scores for white students were 
higher than those for black and Hispanic students 
at aU three grade levels for aU three years. The 
gap in scores between black and white students 
remained similar between 1992 and 1998 for all 
grades. 



■ Reading scores also varied by type of school and 
location. In aU three years, on average, students 
attending nonpublic schools consistently scored 
higher than students attending public schools at 
the 4^^-, 8^^-, and 12^^-grade levels. In 1998, 4^^- and 
8^^-grade students in schools located in central cit- 
ies generally scored lower than their peers in ur- 
ban fringe or rural locations, while at the 12^^-grade 
level, scores were generally the same for students 
in different types of locations. 



Average reading performance (scale score), by grade and selected student characteristics: 1992, 
1994, and 1998 



Selected student 




Grade 4 






Grade 8 






Grade 12 




characteristics 


1992 


1994 


1998 


1992 


1994 


1998 


1992 


1994 


1998 


Total 


217 


214 


217 


260 


260 


264 


292 


287 


291 


Sex 


Male 


213 


209 


214 


254 


252 


257 


287 


280 


283 


Female 


221 


220 


220 


267 


267 


270 


297 


294 


298 


Race-ethnicity 


White 


225 


224 


227 


267 


268 


272 


298 


294 


298 


Black 


193 


187 


194 


238 


237 


243 


273 


265 


270 


Hispanic 


201 


191 


196 


241 


240 


244 


278 


270 


275 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


214 


229 


225 


270 


268 


271 


292 


280 


289 


American Indian/ 


Alaskan Native 


207 


201 


202 


251 


251 


248 


— 


275 


276 


Type of school 


Public 


215 


212 


215 


258 


257 


261 


290 


286 


289 


Nonpublic 


232 


231 


233 


278 


279 


281 


308 


301 


303 


Type of location 


Central city 


210 


207 


211 


253 


257 


258 


290 


288 


290 


Urban fringe/ 


large town 


221 


221 


222 


265 


262 


268 


294 


289 


293 


Rural/small town 


219 


214 


219 


261 


259 


264 


291 


285 


289 



— Not available. 

NOTE: The reading performance scale has a range from 0 to 500. See 
supplemental table 5-1 for detailed explanations of levels. See the 
supplemental note to this indicator for a description of the differences 
between the main NAEP reading assessment, on which this indicator is 



based, and the long-term trend NAEP assessment, on which Indicator 4 
is based. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics, NAEP 1998 Reading, A Report Cord for the Notion and the 
States, 1999, 
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Indicator 5 



Average reading performance 



Percentage distribution, by grade and reading achievement level: 




■ Below basic □ At basic □ At proficient 



□ At advanced 





NOTE: The reading performance scale has a range from 0 to 500. See SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education 
supplemental table 5*1 for detailed explanations of levels. Statistics, NAEP 1998 Reading. A Report Cord for the Nation and the 

States. 1999. 
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Section 1: Learner Outcomes 



Trends in the writing performance of 4*^-, 8*^-, and 1 V^-grade students 



Effective writing skills are important in all stages of life. In business, as well as in school, 
individuals often must convey complex ideas and information in a clear, succinct manner. In 
the business, good writing skills are essential for accurately communicating information, 
influencing others, and documenting tasks. In school, inadequate writing skills can inhibit 
achievement across the curriculum, while good writing can help students analyze information 
and convey ideas. 



■ Average writing performance scores remained rela- 
tively stable for 4**'-grade students between 1984 and 
1996. In contrast, scores for S^^-grade students de- 
clined between 1984 and 1990, increased in 1992, 
and then dropped back to their original level. The 
average writing scale score for ll^^-grade students 
was slightly lower in 1996 than in 1984. 

■ In general, females outscored males in writing 
performance at all grade levels since 1984. 

■ Scores for black and Hispanic students remained 
relatively unchanged since 1984 at all grade lev- 
els. Although scores dropped slightly for white 
llth.grade students between 1984 and 1996, white 
students continued to outscore black and Hispanic 
students at all grade levels. 



Average writing performance (scaie score), by sex and grade: 1984-96 


Year 




Total 






Male 






Female 




Grade 4 


Grade 8 


Grade 1 1 


Grade 4 


Grade 8 


Grade 1 1 


Grade 4 


Grade 8 


Grade 1 1 


1984 


204 


267 


290 


201 


258 


281 


208 


276 


299 


1988 


206 


264 


291 


199 


254 


282 


213 


274 


299 


1990 


202 


257 


287 


195 


246 


276 


209 


268 


298 


1992 


207 


274 


287 


198 


264 


279 


216 


285 


296 


1994 


205 


265 


285 


196 


254 


276 


214 


278 


293 


1996 


207 


264 


283 


200 


251 


275 


214 


276 


292 


Average writing performance (scaie score), by roce-ethnicity and grade: 1984-96 






White 






Black 






Hispanic 




Year 


Grade 4 


Grade 8 


Grade 1 1 


Grade 4 


Grade 8 


Grade 1 1 


Grade 4 


Grade 8 


Grade 1 1 


1984 


211 


272 


297 


182 


247 


270 


189 


247 


259 


1988 


215 


269 


296 


173 


246 


275 


190 


250 


274 


1990 


211 


262 


293 


171 


239 


268 


184 


246 


277 


1992 


217 


279 


294 


175 


258 


263 


189 


265 


274 


1994 


214 


272 


291 


173 


245 


267 


189 


252 


271 


1996 


216 


271 


289 


182 


242 


267 


191. 


246 


269 



NOTE: The writing performance scale has a range from 0 to 500. See SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education 
supplemental table 6-1 for detailed explanations of levels. Statistics. National Assessment of Educational Progress. NAEP 1996 Trends 

in Academic Progress, revised 1998. 



■ In 1996, 83 percent of 11‘^-grade students could 
write beginning, focused, clear responses (level 
250); 31 percent were generally able to write com- 
plete, sufficient responses (level 300); and 2 per- 
cent provided effective, coherent responses (level 
350; see supplemental tables 6-1 and 6-2). 

■ In 1996, average writing scale scores for 4‘^-grade 
students ranged from 142 at the 5‘^ percentile to 
268 at the 95^^ percentile. At the 8‘^-grade level, 
the median score (50^^ percentile) was 264, indi- 
cating that the highest scoring 4‘^-grade students 
achieved approximately the same performance as 
the average 8^^-grade student (see supplemental 
table 6-3). 
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Average writing performance 



Average writing performance, by race-ethnicity and grade: 1984-96 



Average scale score 
400- 



350 - 
300 - 
250 
200 -1 
150 
100 H 
0 



Grade 4 



Grade 8 



Grade 11 




p400 

-350 



-300 



-250 



-200 



-150 



-100 



1984 



1988 1990 1992 1994 1996 1984 



i 1 i i i i 

1988 1990 1992 1994 1996 1984 



— i i i i r 

1988 1990 1992 1994 1996 



— White — Black 



Hispanic 




NOTE: The v/riting performance scaie has a range from 0 to 500. See SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 
suppiementai tabie 6-1 for detailed expianations of ievels. Statistics, Nationai Assessment of Educationai Progress, NAEP 1996 Trends 

In Academic Progress, revised 1998. 
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Section I: Learner Outcomes 



Arts performance of 8^^-grade students 



Gaining experience in the visual arts, music, and theatre are all key components of a child's 
development and education. Through exposure to the arts, students are given opportunities to 
be creative, disciplined, and persistent; to develop skills; and to demonstrate these new skills to 
their teachers, parents, and peers. The purpose of the 1997 National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) Arts Education Assessment was to provide a comprehensive picture of the 
arts performance of 8^^-grade students, assessing the extent to which students are skilled in 
creating, performing, and responding to the visual arts, music, and theatre. 



■ In 1997, S^^'-grade students' performance in the arts 
varied by certain student background character- 
istics. For example, females consistently outscored 
males in all categories of the NAEP arts assess- 
ment. Among racial-ethnic groups, whites out- 
performed blacks and Hispanics on all scales ex- 
cept for the creating score in music. In addition, 
students whose parents were college graduates 
scored higher on all arts assessment scales than 
those whose parents' highest level of education 
was a high school diploma or less. 



There appear to be no consistent relationships be- 
tween performance in the arts and many charac- 
teristics of an arts education, such as frequency of 
instruction, curriculum availability, or staff certi- 
fication. However, the type of space and facilities 
in which the arts were taught in schools was re- 
lated to arts performance. Students in schools that 
taught music in rooms specifically dedicated to 
the subject scored higher in music creating and 
performing than their peers who took music in 
schools with no dedicated space for instruction 
(see supplemental table 7-1). 



Average music, theatre, and visual arts performance percentage scores and scale scores of 8*^- 
grade students, by selected student characteristics: 1997 







Music 




Theatre 


★ 


Visual arts 


Selected student 
characteristics 


Creating 

(0-100 

percent) 


Performing 

(0-100 Responding 
percent) (0-300) 


Creating/ 
performing 
(0-100 percent) 


Responding 

(0-300) 


Creating 

(0-100 Responding 
percent) (0-300) 


Total 


34 


34 


150 


49 


150 


43 


ISO 


Sex 


Male 


32 


27 


140 


46 


140 


42 


146 


Female 


37 


40 


160 


52 


158 


45 


154 


Race-ethnicity 


White 


36 


36 


158 


52 


159 


46 


159 


Black 


34 


30 


130 


39 


120 


37 


124 


Hispanic 


29 


24 


127 


44 


139 


38 


128 


Asian 


31 


— 


152 


— 


— 


45 


153 


Type of school 


Public 


34 


34 


149 


48 


146 


43 


148 


Nonpubllc 


37 


33 


158 


— 


— 


44 


167 


Parents' highest education level 


Did not finish high school school 


24 


21 


129 


42 


131 


36 


125 


Graduated high school 


29 


29 


139 


42 


130 


41 


138 


Some education after high school 


35 


34 


150 


49 


153 


44 


153 


Graduated college 


39 


39 


159 


52 


157 


46 


158 



— Too few sample observations for a reliable estimate. 

* The theatre assessment was administered to a targeted sample of 
students in schools with theatre instajctional programs who had taken at 
least 30 hours of theatre classes. 

NOTE: Students were assessed in the arts on three separate scales: 
Responding, Creating, and Performing. Because sampling and scoring 
procedures varied by arts subject and arts performance type. 



comparisons cannot be made across assessments. See the supplemental 
note to this indicator tor a detailed explanation of the design of the NAEP 
Arts Education Assessment, including definitions tor "Responding," 
"Creating," and "Performing." 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center tor Education 
Statistics, Notional Assessment of Educational Progress, The NAEP 1997 
Arts Report Card. 1 998. 
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Average music, theatre, and visual arts creating score of 8*^-grade students, 
by selected instructional characteristics: 1997 






* The theatre assessment was administered to a targeted sample of 
students in schools with theatre instructional programs. For measuring 
the frequency of arts instruction, there were too few sample observations 
for a reliable estimate of “less than once a week" and “subject not taught." 
The “creating" scale for theatre is defined as creating/pertorming. 

NOTE: Students were assessed in the arts on three separate scales: 
Responding, Creating, and Performing. Because sampling and scoring 
procedures varied by arts subject and arts proficiency type, comparisons 



cannot be made across assessments. See the supplemental note to this 
indicator for a detailed explanation regarding the design of the NAEP 
Arts Education Assessment, including definitions for "Responding," 
“Creating," and “Performing." 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress, The NAEP 1997 
Arts Report Card, 1998. 
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Section I: Learner Outcomes 



International comparisons of adult literacy 



Literacy is viewed as one of the fundamental tools necessary for successful economic performance 
in industrialized societies. The International Adult Literacy Survey (lALS) assessed adult 
literacy in 12 countries. The five literacy levels expressed along three scales — prose, document, 
and quantitative — measure a range of literacy, from the basic ability to locate information within 
simple text to the ability to understand and use printed information in daily activities, at home, 
at work, and in the community. As society becomes more complex and demands for literacy in 
the job market continue to change, concern about adults’ ability to use written information to 
function in society continues to increase. 



■ Approximately one-fifth of adults in the United 
States scored at or above level 4 on the prose, docu- 
ment, and quantitative literacy scales. Among the 
11 other countries that participated in the lALS, 
the only countries exceeding the United States in 
the percentage of adults scoring at the highest lev- 
els of literacy were Sweden (on aU three scales) 
and Canada (on the document scale). 

■ One-quarter or less of adults in the United States 
performed at level 1 on any of the three scales. 
Only Poland had a greater percentage of adults 
scoring at this lowest literacy level. Canada, Ire- 
land, New Zealand, and the United Kingdom had 
similar percentages of adults scoring at the low- 
est level of literacy, but Germany, the Netherlands, 
and Sweden had lower percentages on all three 
scales. 



■ The proportion of U. S. adults scoring at level 3 or 
higher on the document scale increased at each 
level of education — from 17 percent for those with 
less than a high school education to 80 percent for 
those with a college degree. In all countries ex- 
cept Poland, at least three-quarters of adults who 
had a college education scored at level 3 or above 
(see supplemental table 8-1). 

■ Adults in the United States who had not com- 
pleted a high school program were no more likely 
than their counterparts in other countries with 
similar education levels to perform at level 3 or 
above on the document scale. At the college level, 
only Belgium had a higher percentage of college 
graduates scoring at or above level 3 than did the 
United States, and only Poland had a smaller per- 
centage (see supplemental table 8-1). 



Percentage distribution of adults ages 16-65 scoring at each literacy level, by literacy scale and 
country; 1994 and 1995 



Prose scale 



Country 



Document scale 



Quantitative scale 



Level 1 Level 2 Level 3 Level 4/5 Level 1 Level 2 Level 3 Level 4/5 Level 



Belgium (Flanders)* 


18.6 


29.0 


37.4 


15.0 


15.0 


25.7 


41.5 


17.5 


16.5 


23.3 


37.0 


23.2 


Canada 


16.6 


24.8 


36.4 


22.3 


17.9 


23.7 


32.7 


25.7 


16.6 


25.6 


34.7 


23.1 


Germany 


13.8 


35.3 


37.3 


13.6 


9.6 


32.0 


39.5 


18.9 


7.0 


26.1 


43.6 


23.4 


Ireland* 


22.6 


30.6 


33.7 


13.2 


25.6 


32.0 


31.5 


10.9 


24.9 


28.8 


30.3 


15.9 


Netherlands 


10.4 


29.4 


44.7 


15.5 


10.3 


25.5 


44.5 


19.7 


10.0 


25.7 


44.1 


20.3 


New Zealand* 


18.2 


28.5 


34.5 


18.8 


21.1 


29.6 


32.5 


16.8 


20.3 


28.9 


33.9 


16.9 


Poland 


42.7 


34.3 


19.2 


3.7 


45.4 


30.3 


18.5 


5.8 


39.0 


30.6 


23.2 


7.2 


Sweden 


7.2 


20.7 


39.8 


32.2 


6.3 


19.2 


38.8 


35.7 


6.6 


19.1 


38.4 


35.9 


Switzerland (French) 


18.5 


34.3 


37.7 


9.6 


16.4 


29.6 


37.6 


16.3 


12.8 


25.4 


42.7 


19.1 


Switzerland (German) 


19.5 


34.2 


37.1 


9.3 


18.4 


27.5 


36.9 


17.3 


14.1 


25.0 


41.9 


19.0 


United Kingdom* 


21.6 


30.1 


32.6 


15.7 


23.1 


27.6 


30.5 


18.8 


23.4 


27.6 


30.5 


18.5 


United States 


20.8 


24.4 


32.8 


22.0 


23.6 


25.0 


31.5 


19.9 


21.0 


24.0 


31.6 


23.5 



* Data are for 1995. 

NOTE: The individuals who performed at level 1 demonstrated the lowest 
literacy proficiency, while those at level 5 displayed the highest literacy 
proficiency. See the supplemental note to this indicator for a description 
of the literacy scales and levels. Details may not add to 1 00.0 due to 
rounding. 



SOURCE: Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development, 
International Adult Literacy Survey, unpublished tabulations, 1994, 1995. 
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Indicator 8 



International comparisons of adult literacy 



Percentage of adults ages 16-65 with less than a high school education or with a college 
Percent degree scoring at or above level 3 on the document literacy scale, by country: 1994 




M 



Sweden Germany Netherlands Belgium United New Canada Switzerland Ireland* Switzerland United Poland 
(Flanders)* Kingdom* Zealand* (German) (French) States 

■ Less than high school □ College degree 










Countries with a lesser, equal, or greater 


percentage of adults scoring at or above 


level 4 compared with the United States, 




by literacy domain 


Literacy domain 


Prose 


Document 


Quantitative 


Sweden 


Sweden 


Sweden [ 


Canada 


Canada 


United States |i 


United States 


United States 


Germany 


New Zealand 


Netherlands 


Belgium 


United Kingdom 


Germany 


Canada 


Netherlands 


United Kingdom 


Netherlands 


Belgium 


Belgium 


Switzerland (F) 


Germany 


Switzerland (G) 


Switzerland (G) 


Ireland 


l^ew Zealand ! 


United Kingdom 


Switzerland (F) 


Svyi^erland (F) 


New Zealand 


Switzerland (G) 


Ireland 


Ireland 


Poland 


Poland 


Poland 



NOTE: Countries that are shaded do not differ significantly 
from the United States. Countries appearing above the 
shaded area had a higher percentage of adults in levels 4 
and 5 than the United States, and countries appearing below 
the shaded area had a lower percentage. 












Countries with a lesser, equal, or greater I 
percentage of adults scoring at level 1 I 

compared with the United States, 1 

by literacy domain 1 


Literacy domain | 


Prose 


Document 


Quantitative 1 


Sweden 


Sweden 


Sweden 1 


Netherlands 


Germany 


Germany I 


Germany 


Netherlands 


Netherlands 1 


Canada 


Belgium 


Switzerland (F) 1 


New Zealand 


Switzerland (F) 


Switzerland (G) | 


Switzerland (F) 


Switzerland (G) ; 


Belgium I 


Belgium 


Canada 


Canada 1 


Switzerland (G) 


New Zealand 


New Zealand 1 


United States 


United Kingdom 


United States 1 


United Kingdom 


United States 


United Kingdom I 


Ireland 


Ireland 


Ireland 1 


Poland 


Poland 


Poland 1 


NOTE: Countries that are shaded do not differ significantly 1 


from the United 


States. Countries appearing above the 1 


shaded area had a lower percentage of adults in level 1 than 1 


the United States, and countries appearing below the shaded 1 


area had a higher percentage. 





* Data are for 1995. 

NOTE: The Individuals who performed at level 1 demonstrated the lowest 
literacy proficiency, while those at level 5 displayed the highest literacy 
proficiency. See the supplemental note to this indicator for a description 
of the literacy scales and scores. 



SOURCE: Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development, 
Internotlonol Adult Literacy Survey, unpublished tabulations, 1994, 1995. 
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Section I: Learner Outcomes 



Citizenship skills 



In democratic societies, citizens are generally expected to be reasonably knowledgeable about 
how government operates; to be interested in and aware of politics; to be able to participate in 
government; to believe that they can influence what the government does; and to be tolerant of 
different opinions. Good citizenship must be developed and nurtured, and schools are expected 
to play a role in this process. 



■ In 1996, 20 percent of students in grades 9-12 were 
able to answer four or five (out of five) political 
knowledge questions correctly. Less than half read 
national news weekly (41 percent) or watched or 
listened to news daily (40 percent), and over half 
claimed to understand politics (55 percent) or 
would tolerate a public library's carrying a con- 
troversial book (57 percent). However, large 
percentages of students were confident in their 
political participatory skills such as writing to 
government (93 percent) and speaking publicly (82 
percent), and 88 percent indicated that they 
thought that people should be allowed to speak 
against religion or church. 

■ Parents knew more about politics than did stu- 
dents and were more likely than students to pay 
attention to politics and to claim that they under- 
stand politics. However, students were more likely 
than parents to believe that their family has a say 
in what government does. 



Percentage of students and parents with various citizenship skiiis, by grade ievei (students): 1996 



Citizenship skill 


Total 


Students 

Grades 

9-10 


Grades 

11-12 


Parents 


Political knowledge (correct answers out of five) 


None or one 


49.1 


58.8 


38.5 


31.7 


Two or three 


31.3 


28.7 


34.2 


33.0 


Four or five 


19.6 


12.5 


27.3 


35.3 


Attention to politics 


Read national news at least once a week 


41.1 


37.6 


44.9 


64.0 


Watch/listen to national news almost daily 


39.6 


40.7 


38.4 


78.1 


Participation skills 


1 could write a letter to a government office 


93.4 


91.9 


94.9 


95.3 


1 could make a statement at a public meeting 


82.4 


79.2 


86.0 


89.4 


Political efficacy 


1 understand politics or government 


55.0 


49.6 


61.0 


61.0 


My family has a say in what government does 


64.2 


63.7 


64.8 


55.0 


Tolerance of diversity 


People should be allowed to speak against religion or church 


88.3 


86.4 


90.3 


86.3 


Controversial books could be kept in a public library 


56.9 


51.3 


63.1 


57.2 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics, National Household Education Survey, Spring 1 996 (Youth Civic 
Involvement Component and Parent and Family Involvement in Education 
and Civic Involvement Component). 
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■ Compared with students in grades 9-10, students 
in grades 11-12 were more likely to be knowledge- 
able about politics, to read the national news every 
week, to be confident of their political participa- 
tory skills, to claim to understand politics, and to 
tolerate diversity. 

■ Regular participants in community service (35 
hours or more during the school year) had higher 
levels of citizenship skills than did students who 
did not participate. Compared with students who 
did not participate in community service, regular 
participants were more hkely to answer four or 
five political knowledge questions correctly, to pay 
attention to politics through reading, to trust their 
political participatory skills, and to be politically 
efficacious (see supplemental tables 9-1 and 9-2). 






Social and Cultural Effects 



Indicator 9 



Citizenship skiiis 




Citizenship skills of students in grades 9-12, by participation in community service 



Percent 



Political 



Attention to politics Political participation skills 




Political efficacy Tolerance of diversity -j qq 

“ 90 
- 80 

- 70 

- 60 
- 50 



- 40 



30 

- 20 



- 10 



Gave four or Read national Watch/listen to Could write Could make a Understand Family has People should Controversial 

five correct news at least national news a letter to a statement at a politics or a say in what be allowed to books could 

answers to once a week almost daily government public meeting government government speak against be kept in 

political knowledge office does religion or a public library 

items church 

■ No participation □ Participated regularly/35 hours or more during the school year 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Educatloa National Center for Education 
Statistics, National Household Education Survey, Spring 1 996 (Youth Civic 
Involvement Component and Parent and Family Involvement In Education 
and Civic Involvement Component). 
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Section I: Learner Outcomes 



Employment of noncollege youth 



The transition from high school to work can be difficult. Without prior job experience or 
specialized training, school leavers may have difficulty finding jobs. Comparing the employment 
rates of high school completers with those of dropouts indicates the employment advantage 
noncollege high school completers have over high school dropouts. 



■ In 1997, 67 percent of recent high school completers 
not enrolled in college were employed, compared 
with 45 percent of recent high school dropouts. 

■ Since 1972, the employment rates for both recent 
high school completers not enrolled in college and 
recent high school dropouts have declined, on 
average, by approximately 0.3 percentage points 
per year. These declines were greater for males 
than for females (see supplemental table 10-1). 



■ Since 1972, the employment rates for black recent 
high school dropouts have been 25 percentage 
points lower than the rates for their white coun- 
terparts, on average. In 1997, the employment 
rate for black recent high school dropouts was 17 
percent. 

■ Between 1960 and 1997, the gap in employment 
rates between male and female recent high school 
completers narrowed (see supplemental table 
10 - 1 ). 



Employment rates for recent high school completers not enrolled in college and for recent high school 
dropouts, by race-ethnicity: October 1972-97 

Recent high school completers 



October 




not enrolled in college 




Recent high school dropouts 




Total’ 


White 


Black 


Hispanic^ 


Total’ 


White 


Black 


Hispanic^ 


1972 


70.1 


73.5 


48.3 


(') 


46.8 


47.0 


42.8 


"A 


1974 


69.1 


72.9 


46.0 


56.2 


49.3 


53.9 


36.2 


49.9 


1976 


68.8 


73.1 


38.6 


65.3 


44.8 


49.6 


20.9 


52.7 


1978 


74.9 


79.0 


45.8 


67.8 


51.2 


54.2 


22.3 


56.1 


1980 


68.9 


74.6 


34.7 


62.3 


44.6 


51.2 


20.9 


52.2 


1982 


60.4 


68.4 


29.3 


56.6 


38.0 


44.6 


16.2 


45.5 


1984 


64.0 


70.7 


44.8 


55.4 


44.0 


51.4 


24.2 


41.0 


1986 


65.2 


71.5 


41.1 


53.7 


48.0 


50.4 


31.5 


41.0 


1988 


71.9 


78.2 


55.8 


53.6 


43.6 


47.6 


17.6 


44.7 


1989 


71.7 


77.6 


53.7 


54.6 


46.7 


57.6 


26.4 


42.1 


1990 


67.8 


75.0 


45.2 


56.3 


46.3 


56.3 


30.9 


39.9 


1991 


59.6 


67.0 


32.3 


57.9 


36.8 


38.6 


24.7 


36.2 


1992 


62.7 


71.9 


37.0 


53.2 


36.2 


43.1 


— 


41 .4 


1993 


64.2 


71.8 


42.3 


47.7 


46.9 


52.6 


27.1 


34.5 


1994 


64.2 


73.1 


38.0 


43.7 


42.9 


51.7 


34.1 


41.2 


1995 


63.1 


71.4 


51.5 


43.0 


47.7 


51.6 


33.5 


43.9 


1996 


59.0 


68.5 


41.7 


45.1 


42.3 


45.3 


21.5 


54.5 


1997 


66.9 


73.8 


53.3 


(!) 


44.9 


48.8 


17.4 






— Too few sample observations for a reliable estimate. 

’ Included in the totals but not shown separately are members of other 
racial-ethnic groups. 

^ Due to the small sample sizes for the Hispanic category, 3-year averages 
were calculated. For example, the 3-year average for 1 996 is the average 
percentage of recent high school completers not enrolled in college or 
recent school dropouts in 1995, 1996, and 1997. Thus, 3-year averages 
cannot be calculated for 1972 and 1997. 



NOTE: Recent high school completers are individuals ages 16-24 who 
completed high school during the survey year. Recent high school 
dropouts are individuals ages 1 6-24 who had not completed high school, 
were not enrolled during the survey month, and were in school 1 2 months 
earlier. In 1994, the survey instrument for the Current Population Survey 
(CPS) was changed and weights were adjusted. See the supplemental 
note to Indicator 51 for further discussion. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, October 
Current Population Surveys. 
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Employment rates for recent high school completers not enrolled 
in college and for recent school dropouts: October 1972-97 






NOTE: Recent high school completers are Individuals ages 16-24 who 
completed high school during the survey year. Recent high school 
dropouts are individuals ages 1 6-24 who had not completed high school, 
were not enrolled during the survey month, and were in school 1 2 months 
earlier. In 1994, the survey instrument for the CPS was changed and 



weights were adjusted. In 1 992, there were too few sample observations 
for a reliable estimate of black recent school dropouts. See the 
supplemental note to Indicator 51 for further discussion. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, October 
Current Population Surveys. 
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Section I: Learner Outcomes 



Employment of young adults, by educational attainment 



Many factors affect employment rates among adults. Some factors influence the willingness of 
employers to offer jobs to individuals with different levels of education at the going wage rate, 
whereas others influence the willingness of individuals to take jobs at this wage rate. The 
percentage of young adults who are employed is an indication of both the skill levels required by 
employers and the advantages employment offers to individuals relative to other pursuits. 



The employment rate of male and female 25- to 
34-year-olds was generally higher among those in- 
dividuals with a higher level of education between 
1971 and 1998. For example, in 1998, males and 
females ages 25-34 with a bachelor's degree or 
higher were more likely to be employed than their 
peers who had lower levels of educational attain- 
ment. 

Between 1971 and 1998, the employment rate of 
males ages 25-34 decreased for those who had not 
finished high school and those with a high school 



diploma or GED, and remained relatively constant 
for those with some college and those with a 
bachelor's degree or higher. 

■ Between 1971 and 1998, the employment rate of 
females ages 25-34 increased across all education 
levels. However, the rate of increase for females 
who did not complete high school was lower than 
the rate of increase for females who attained higher 
levels of education. 



Employment rate of 25- to 34-year-olds, by sex and educational attainment: March 1971-98 



March 




Male 








Female 






Grades 

9-11 


High school 
diploma 
or GED 


Some 

college 


Bachelor's 
degree 
or higher 


Grades 

9-11 


High school 
diploma 
or GED 


Some 

college 


Bachelor's 
degree 
or higher 


1971 


87.9 


93.6 


89.9 


92.5 


35.4 


43.1 


44.9 


56.9 


1973 


88.8 


93.8 


88.5 


93.5 


38.4 


46.5 


51.0 


62.7 


1975 


78.0 


88.4 


87.7 


93.5 


35.4 


48.1 


53.6 


66.3 


1977 


81.5 


89.5 


89.1 


93.3 


41.0 


53.0 


58.0 


69.5 


1979 


80.5 


91.3 


90.9 


94.1 


43.2 


58.0 


64.2 


74.0 


1981 


76.7 


86.9 


88.5 


93.7 


42.7 


61.3 


67.6 


76.4 


1983 


69.3 


78.6 


83.8 


91.1 


37.1 


58.8 


68.3 


79.2 


1985 


76.1 


86.1 


89.7 


92.2 


40.3 


63.9 


71.0 


80.6 


1987 


75.0 


86.8 


89.0 


92.1 


44.0 


65.6 


72.2 


81.4 


1989 


77.6 


87.8 


91.1 


93.7 


43.0 


66.9 


74.0 


82.1 


1990 


76.0 


88.6 


89.7 


93.0 


44.4 


67.5 


74.5 


83.2 


1991 


69.9 


84.9 


88.6 


91.8 


42.3 


67.0 


73.5 


82.6 


1992 


69.9 


84.7 


86.7 


90.9 


41.7 


65.4 


74.0 


82.5 


1993 


71.0 


83.6 


87.2 


92.3 


42.2 


66.0 


73.0 


81.6 


1994 


70.0 


85.2 


88.0 


92.8 


40.1 


66.2 


74.3 


81.6 


1995 


71.8 


86.6 


89.6 


92.9 


45.8 


67.2 


73.0 


83.4 


1996 


74.9 


86.3 


87.6 


92.1 


45.5 


66.3 


76.4 


83.7 


1997 


73.0 


85.6 


90.0 


93.0 


43.1 


69.6 


75.3 


83.1 


1998 


78.5 


87.0 


90.1 


94.0 


47.3 


69.5 


76.2 


83.8 



NOTE: The Current Population Survey (CPS) questions used to obtain SOURCE: U.S. Deportment of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, March 

educational attainment were changed in 1992. See the supplemental Current Population Surveys. 

note to Indicator 59 for further discussion. The employment rote represents 

the number of employed individuals os a percentage of the total 

population. 
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Employment rate of 25- to 34-year-olds, by sex 
and educational attainment: March 1971-98 





NOTE: The Current Population Survey (CPS) questions used to obtain SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, March 

educational attainment were changed In 1992. See the supplemental Current Population Surveys. 

note to Indicator 59 for further discussion. The employment rate represents 

the number of employed individuals as a percentage of the total 

population. 
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Section I: Learner Outcomes 



Annual earnings of young adults, by educational attainment 



Many factors influence wages and salaries, including employer s perceptions of the productivity 
and availability of workers with different levels of education and prevailing economic conditions. 
The ratio of annual earnings of high school dropouts or college graduates to the annual earnings 
of high school completers measures the earnings disadvantage of not finishing high school and 
the earnings advantage of completing college. 



■ In 1997, the median annual earnings of young 
adults ages 25-34 who had not completed high 
school were substantially lower than those of their 
counterparts who had done so (29 and 37 percent 
lower for males and females, respectively). Young 
adults who had completed a bachelor's degree or 
higher earned substantially more than those who 
had earned no more than a high school diploma 
or GED (50 and 91 percent more for males and 
females, respectively). 

■ Between 1980 and 1997, the earnings of those with 
a bachelor's degree or higher rose faster than the 



earnings of those who had completed only high 
school for both both males and females. 

■ Gaps in earnings between males and females de- 
cline with increasing levels of education: as edu- 
cational attainment increases, the ratio of median 
annual earnings of male to female wage and sal- 
ary workers decreases. However, the association 
between education and the male /female earnings 
gap has lessened over time. That is, earnings of 
women achieved greater parity with the earnings 
of men in recent years, regardless of level of edu- 
cational attainment (see supplemental table 12-1). 



Ratio^ of median annual earnings of all wage and salary workers ages 25-34 whose highest education 
level was grades 9-1 1, some college, or a bachelor’s degree or higher, compared with those with a 
high school diploma or GED, by sex: 1970-97 



Year 


Grades 9- 


-11 


Some college 


Bachelor's degree or higher 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


1970^ 


0.83 


0.59 


1.09 


1.20 


1.24 


1.82 


1972^ 


0.79 


0.63 


1.01 


1.18 


1.18 


1.79 


1974 


0.81 


0.62 


1.02 


1.19 


1.14 


1.74 


1976 


0.78 


0.61 


1.03 


1.14 


1.19 


1.58 


1978 


0.77 


0.54 


1.05 


1.17 


1.18 


1.55 


1980 


0.73 


0.65 


1.04 


1.24 


1.19 


1.52 


1982 


0.71 


0.66 


1.12 


1.21 


1.34 


1.63 


1984 


0.63 


0.56 


1.15 


1.21 


1.36 


1.61 


1986 


0.69 


0.65 


1.18 


1.21 


1.50 


1.78 


1988 


0.68 


0.56 


1.10 


1.31 


1.42 


1.81 


1990 


0.71 


0.58 


1.14 


1.34 


1.48 


1.92 


1991 


0.64 


0.64 


1.14 


1.32 


1.53 


1.90 


1992 


0.68 


0.76 


1.13 


1.34 


1.60 


2.00 


1993 


0.67 


0.59 


1.12 


1.31 


1.57 


1.99 


1994^ 


0.67 


0.58 


1.14 


1.20 


1.52 


1.86 


1995^ 


0.74 


0.61 


1.11 


1.28 


1.55 


1.91 


1996^ 


0.69 


0.64 


1.14 


1.27 


1.56 


1.88 


1997 


0.71 


0.63 


1.11 


1.22 


1.50 


1.91 



^ This ratio is most useful when compared with 1 .0. For example, the ratio 
of 1 .50 in 1 997 for males whose highest education level was a bachelor's 
degree or higher means that they earned 50 percent more than males 
who had a high school diploma or GED. The ratio of 0.71 In 1997 for 
males whose highest education level was grades 9-1 1 means that they 
earned 29 percent less than males who had a high school diploma or 
GED. 

2 Data revised from previously published figures. 



NOTE: The Current Population Survey (CPS) questions used to obtain 
educational attainment were changed in 1 992. See the supplemental 
note to indicator 59 for further discussion. In 1 994, the survey instrument 
for the CPS was changed and weights were adjusted. See the 
supplemental note to indicator 51 for further discussion. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, March 
Current Population Surveys. 
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Ratio* of median annuai earnings of aii wage and saiary workers ages 25-34 whose 
highest education ievei was grades 9-1 1 , some coiiege, or a bacheior’s degree or 
higher, compared with those with a high schooi dipioma or GED, by sex: 1970-97 





* This ratio Is most useful when compared with 1 .0. For example, the ratio 
of 1 .50 in 1 997 for males whose highest education level was a bachelor's 
degree or higher means that they earned 50 percent more than males 
who had a high school diploma or GED. The ratio of 0.71 in 1997 for 
males whose highest education level was grades 9-1 1 means that they 
earned 29 percent less than males who had a high school diploma or 
GED. Data for 1 994, 1 995, and 1 996 are revised from previously published 
figures. 



NOTE: The Current Population Survey (CPS) questions used to obtain 
educational attainment were changed in 1992. See the supplemental 
note to Indicator 59 for further discussion. In 1 994, the survey instrument 
for the CPS was changed and weights were adjusted. See the 
supplemental note to Indicator 51 for further discussion. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, March 
Current Population Surveys. 
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Section I: Learner Outcomes 



Educational outcomes and employment status 4 years after college graduation 



Some bachelor's degree recipients go directly into the labor force, while others pursue further 
education, often combining school and work. A snapshot of labor market status and educational 
outcomes of college graduates 4 years after graduation illustrates graduates' paths to employment 
and further schooling. It also provides an opportunity to see the extent to which these paths are 
related to borrowing for undergraduate education. 



In 1997, the majority (79 percent) of 1992-93 gradu- 
ates were neither enrolled in an advanced degree 
program nor had attained an advanced degree. 
Ten percent had attained an advanced degree and 
were not enrolled in school; another 10 percent 
were enrolled and had not attained an advanced 
degree; and 1 percent were enrolled and had at- 
tained an advanced degree. 

College graduates with parents who had an ad- 
vanced degree were more likely than students 
whose parents had a bachelor's degree or less to 
have attained an advanced degree or to be enrolled 
in school in 1997. 



Graduates who used federal loans to finance their 
undergraduate education were slightly less likely 
than those who had not used these loans to have 
attained an advanced degree or to be enrolled in 
school in 1997. 

By 1997, most 1992-93 bachelor's degree recipi- 
ents were employed: 76 percent were working and 
not enrolled in school and another 13 percent were 
combining school and work. Five percent were 
enrolled but not working, and 6 percent were nei- 
ther working nor enrolled (see supplemental table 
13-1). 



Percentage distribution of 1992-93 bachelor’s degree recipients* according to enrollment status in 
April 1997, by parents’ educational attainment and undergraduate borrowing status 



No advanced Attained advanced degree or currently enrolled 



Parents' educational attainnnent and 
undergraduate borrowing status 


degree, 
not enrolled 


Total 


No advanced 
degree, enrolled 


Attained, 
not enrolled 


Attained 
and enrolled 


Total 




78.9 


21.1 


9.5 


10.2 


1.4 


Parents' educational attainnnent 


Less than high school 




84.9 


15.1 


5.4 


8.6 


1.1 


High school diploma or equivalency 


credential 




84.0 


16.0 


7.6 


7.7 


0.7 


Some postsecondary education 




81.6 


18.4 


7.3 


9.8 


1.3 


Bachelor's degree 




78.3 


21.7 


10.8 


9.5 


1.4 


Advanced degree 

Undergraduate borrowing status (federal loans) 


70.6 


29.4 


12.4 


14.7 


2.3 


Did not borrow 




78.0 


22.0 


9.8 


10.6 


1.6 


Borrowed 




80.8 


19.2 


9.1 


9.0 


1.1 


Less than $1,000 




77.8 


22.2 


17.4 


3.9 


0.9 


$1,000-4,999 




81.1 


18.9 


8.9 


8.8 


1.2 


$5,000-9,999 




82.1 


17.9 


8.2 


9.0 


0.7 


$10,000-19,999 




80.3 


19.7 


9.4 


9.1 


1.2 


$20,000 or more 




77.3 


22.7 


7.0 


13.1 


2.6 



* Bachelor's degrees were earned between July 1992 and June 1993. SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 

NOTE: Details may not add to 100.0 due to rounding. Statistics. 1993 Baccalaureate and Beyond Longitudinal Study, Second 

^ Follow-up (B&B:93/97), Data Analysis System. 
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Employment and enrollment among 1992-93 bachelor’s degree 

recipients* in April 1997 



Percentage distribution of graduates’ employment 
and enrollment status in April 1997 



Enrolled and 
not employed 
5% 



Not employed and 
not enrolled 
6% 



Enrolled and 
employed 
13% 




Employed and 
not enrolled 
76% 



Percentage distribution of 1992-93 bachelor’s degree recipients 
according to advanced degree attainment and enrollment status: 1997 



Attained 
and enrolled 
1% 



Attained and 
not enrolled 
10 % 



No advanced degi 
and enrolled 
10 % 









No advanced degree 
and not enrolled 
79% 



* Bachelor's degrees were earned between July 1992 and June 1993. SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 

Statistics, 1 993 Baccalaureate and Beyond Longitudinal Study, Second 
Follow-up (B&B:93/97), Data Analysis System. 
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Section II. Quality of Education Environments (Elementgry/Secondary) 



Students who took Advanced Placement (AP) examinations 



The Advanced Placement (AP) program is associated with a demanding academic curriculum 
and illustrates the desire of high schools to offer college-level courses to high school students. 
By participating in the AP program, high school students may acquire college credit for their 
knowledge of college-level subjects. The number of students per 1,000 W^^-graders who 
participated in AP examinations each year shows the level of importance that students, schools, 
and colleges place on the AP program and how that importance has changed over time. 



Between 1984 and 1997, the number of students 
who took AP examinations increased dramati- 
cally, rising from 50 to 131 students per 1,000 12^^- 
graders. The number of examinees increased for 
both sexes and all racial-ethnic groups during this 
period. 

In 1984, equal proportions of male and female stu- 
dents took AP examinations. Between 1984 and 
1997, the number of females who took the exami- 



nations rose at a faster rate than did the number 
of males who took the examinations. In 1997, 145 
females compared with 117 males per 1,000 12‘^- 
graders took AP examinations. 

In 1997, whites were more likely than blacks or 
Hispanics to take AP examinations in all subject 
areas, with the exception of foreign languages. 
Hispanics were at least three times as likely to take 
a foreign language AP examination as whites. 



Number of U.S. students^ who took AP examinations (per 1 ,000 1 2^-graders), by sex and race-ethnicity: 
1984-97 



Sex and 
race-ethnicIty 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


Total^ 


50 


59 


64 


66 


81 


88 


100 


103 


109 


117 


115 


125 


131 


131 


Sex 


Male 


50 


61 


65 


68 


76 


86 


101 


96 


102 


108 


101 


111 


117 


117 


Female 


50 


58 


63 


65 


85 


90 


98 


111 


117 


127 


129 


140 


144 


145 


Race-ethnicity 


White 


48 


60 


62 


63 


82 


92 


103 


107 


112 


115 


116 


125 


133 


132 


Black 


8 


11 


12 


13 


21 


20 


26 


25 


26 


31 


32 


37 


32 


37 


Hispanic 


24 


21 


27 


30 


48 


54 


54 


67 


68 


80 


63 


75 


74 


85 



Number of AP examinations^ taken in the United States and the number of examinations with scores 
of 3 or higher (per 1,000 12*^-graders), by subject area, sex, and race-ethnicity: 1997 

Number of examinations 







N umber of AP examinations taken 






with scores of 3 or higher 




Sex and 
race-ethnicity 


Social 

studies 


English 


Foreign 

language 


Cal- 

culus 


Computer 

science 


Science 


Social 

studies 


Foreign 
English language 


Cal- Computer 
cuius science 


Science 


Total^ 


59 


55 


17 


33 


3 


35 


35 


38 


12 


20 1 


23 


Sex^ 


Male 


62 


42 


13 


36 


5 


41 


40 


28 


9 


24 3 


28 


Female 


70 


70 


23 


30 


1 


34 


40 


48 


17 


17 0 


20 


Race-ethnicity 


White 


61 


58 


12 


33 


2 


34 


38 


41 


7 


21 1 


22 


Black 


15 


17 


3 


7 


1 


8 


5 


6 


1 


2 0 


2 


Hispanic 


26 


27 


41 


12 


1 


12 


11 


12 


36 


6 0 


5 



’ Includes all participation by 1 and 1 2’^-graders. See the 
supplemental note to this indicator for further discussion. 

2 Included in the total but not shown separately are students from 
other racial-ethnic groups. 

® The number of examinations taken by males and females Includes 
a small number of examinations taken by 9^'’-graders, lO^^’-graders, 
college students, and others (9 percent of all students who took AP 
examinations In 1997). 



NOTE: Included in this analysis are students who participated in the 
United States only. Students scoring 3 or higher on an AP examination 



usually receive college credit. Since, on average, AP candidates 
take more than one examination, there is not a 1 :1 ratio between 
candidates and examinations. See the supplemental note to this 
indicator for a description of AP course categories and a discussion 
of the calculations for this analysis. 

SOURCE: The College Board, Advanced Placement Program, 
Nofionai Summary Reports (Copyright © 1984-97 by the College 
Entrance Examination Board. All rights reserved.). U.S. Department 
of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, October Current Population 
Surveys. 
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Indicator 14 



Students who took Advanced Placement (AP) examinations 



Number of U.S. students^ who took AP examinations: 1984-97 

Per 1,000 12*^-graders 




Number of AP examinations^ taken in 
the United States:^ 1997 



Exams per 1 ,000 12^^-graders 
80 n 



70 - 
60 - 
50 - 
40 - 




p80 

-70 

-60 

-50 

-40 




Number of examinations^ with scores of 3 
or higher in the United States:^ 1997 

Exams per 1,000 12^-graders 
80-1 



70- 

60- 

50 

40- 

30- 

20 - 

10 




I- 80 

- 70 
60 
50 

-40 

- 30 
20 
10 



Social English Calculus Science 
studies 



■ Male □ Female ■ White □ Black □ Hispanic 



'Includes all participation by 11’^- and 1 2"'-graders. See the 
supplemental note to this indicator for further explanation. 

2 The number of examinations taken by males and females includes 
a small number of examinations taken by 9"'-graders. lO'^-graders, 
college students, and others (9 percent of all students who took AP 
examinations In 1997). 

NOTE: Included in this analysis are students who participated in the 
United States only Students scoring 3 or higher on an AP examination 
usually receive college credit. Since, on average. AP candidates 




take more than one examination, there is not a 1 :1 ratio between 
candidates and examinations. See the supplemental note to this 
indicator for a description of AP course categories and an 
explanation of the calculations for this analysis. 

SOURCE: The College Board. Advanced Placement Program. 
National Summary Reports (Copyright © 1984-97 by the College 
Entrance Examination Board. All rights reserved.). U.S. Department 
of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. October Current Population 
Surveys. 
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Section ll.Quolity of Education Environments (Elementary/Secondary) 



Teachers' use of higher-level tasks in instruction 



Given the complexity and pace of technological advancement in recent decades, educational 
goals have expanded from mastery of basic skills to developing higher-level thinking skills. 
Information about the extent to which teachers assign students activities designed to help them 
develop higher-level thinking skills in the classroom or as homework indicates how widely these 
instructional practices have been adopted. 



■ In 1994^95, more than one-half of K-12 teachers 
reported that their students engaged in specific 
activities designed to promote higher-level think- 
ing skills in class at least weekly. Such activities 
included having students explain how what they 
had learned in class related to the real world (64 
percent), solving problems with several answers 
(59 percent), and working on problems with sev- 
eral methods of solution (59 percent). Thirty-eight 
percent of teachers reported that they had students 
in their classes put things in order and then ex- 
plain why they were organized that way. 

■ Teachers were generally less likely to ask students 
to engage in activities designed to promote higher- 
level thinking skills in their homework than in the 
classroom. On a weekly basis, 13 percent of teach- 
ers had students work at home on problems with 



no obvious solution; 23 percent assigned projects 
or experiments as homework; and 43 percent as- 
signed tasks that required students to apply con- 
cepts in a new context. 

H As the class abUity level increased, teachers be- 
came more likely to ask their students to engage 
in various higher-level tasks in their homework, 
such as conducting a project or experiment, work- 
ing on problems with no obvious solutions, and 
applying concepts in a new context. However, in 
class, the likelihood of teachers' use of various 
higher-level tasks was unrelated to the abUities of 
the students they taught except for one type of 
task — ^working on problems with several solution 
methods — in which the likelihood of teachers' use 
of this type of task rose with an increased level of 
class ability. 



Percentage of K-12 teachers whose students engaged in various higher-ievei tasks in cioss or os 
homework at ieast once a week during the iast semester, by ciass abiiity ievei:* 1994-95 







Tasks done in class 














Ordered 




Worked on 


Tasks done as homework 






events/ 


Solved 


problems 




Worked on 






Linked 


things problems 


with 




problems 


Applied 




school 


and 


with 


several 


Conducted 


with no 


concepts 




and real 


explained 


several 


solution 


project or 


obvious 


in new 


Class ability level 


world 


order 


answers 


methods 


experiment 


solution 


context 


Total 


63.7 


38.1 


59.1 


58.8 


22.8 


13.2 


43.2 


Above school average 


65.7 


40.0 


62.2 


66.4 


31.0 


19.9 


56.9 


At school average 


64.4 


38.8 


57.1 


57.9 


20.7 


12.3 


39.6 


Below school average 


62.0 


39.6 


55.3 


52.1 


14.0 


9.1 


39.3 


Mixed 


66.6 


37.4 


63.1 


62.6 


26.4 


14.6 


45.8 


* Class ability level was derived from teachers' estimates of the 
proportion of students in the designated class whose academic 
ability was above, at, or below the school average for their age and 
grade. Teachers were defined as having classes of above, at, or 
below average ability if they reported that more than 50 percent of 
their students fell into the respective category. If a majority of 
students did not fall into any of these categories, teachers were 
defined as having “mixed* classes. 


SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National 
Education Statistics, Teacher Follow-up Survey, 1994-95. 


Center for 








7U 
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Percentage of teachers whose students engaged in various higher-ievei tasks 
at ieast once a week during the iast semester, by ciass abiiity ievei:* 1994-95 



In the classroom 



Percent 
80 n 




Linked school Ordered events/things 
and real world and explained order 



r 80 




Solved problems Worked on problems with 
with several answers several solution methods 



At home 



Percent 
SO- 



SO 



60- 



- 60 



40- 



20 - 






Conducted project 
or experiment 



Worked on problems 
with no obvious solution 



Applied concepts 
in new context 



40 



20 



I Above school average □ At school average □ Below school average 



* Class ability level was derived from teachers' estimates of the 
proportion of students in the designated class whose academic 
ability was above, at, or below the school average for their age and 
grade. Teachers were defined as having classes of above, at, or 
below average ability if they reported that more than 50 percent of 
their students fell into the respective category If a majority of 




students did not fall into any of these categories, teachers were 
defined as having “mixed" classes. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Teacher Follow-up Survey, 1994-95. 
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Section II. Quolity of Education Environments (Elementary/Secondary) 



International comparisons of instructional activities in mathematics 



In recent years, many education program evaluations and teacher training programs have focused 
on instructional methods that teachers use in the classroom. For example, some teachers ask 
their students to conduct repetitive practice exercises; others ask their students to do reasoning 
tasks; still others apply content to everyday problems; and many use some combination of all of 
these methods. Data from the Third International Mathematics and Science Study (TIMSS) 
show not only that student achievement varies across countries but also that instructional 
methods vary as well. Examining how teachers from various countries differ in how they teach 
may provide insight into factors that are associated with student achievement. 



■ In 1995, mathematics teachers in the United States 
were more likely to report that their S^^'-grade stu- 
dents practiced computational skills "in every les- 
son" than mathematics teachers in England, 
France, and Germany. However, mathematics 
teachers in the United States were just as likely as 
their counterparts in Japan, Canada, France, and 
Germany, and more likely than mathematics teach- 
ers in England, to report that their students did 
reasoning tasks "in every lesson." 

■ Mathematics teachers in the United States also 
differ from their international peers in the fre- 
quency with which they assess their students in 
mathematics classes. For example, S^^'-grade stu- 
dents in the United States were more likely to re- 
port they took quizzes or tests "pretty often" or 
"almost always" in mathematics lessons than their 



counterparts in Canada, England, France, Ger- 
many, and Japan (see supplemental table 16-1). 

■ Teachers rely on a variety of sources when deciding 
which topics to teach. In 1995, 64 percent of 8*-grade 
students in the United States had mathematics teach- 
ers who reported that they relied on curriculum 
guides as their main source of information, com- 
pared with 30 percent relying on textbooks and 6 
percent on examination specifications. In Japan, the 
majority of 8*-grade students (74 percent) had math- 
ematics teachers who reported that they relied on 
textbooks to decide which topics to teach. In Ger- 
many, most students (80 percent) had mathematics 
teachers who reported using curriculum guides (see 
supplemental table 16-2). 



Percentage distribution of 8^^-grade students^ according to frequency with which teachers reported 
asking them to practice computational skills and do reasoning tasks in mathematics, by G-7^ country: 
1995 



Practice computational skills Do reasoning tasks 



Country 


Never or 
almost never 


Some 

lessons 


Most 

lessons 


Every 

lesson 


Never or 
almost never 


Some 

lessons 


Most 

lessons 


Every 

lesson 


Canada 


4 


36 


42 


18 


0 


19 


62 


19 


England"* 


7 


52 


34 


8 


0 


25 


60 


14 


France 


6 


44 


44 


7 


0 


32 


48 


20 


Germany^'"* 


17 


51 


25 


7 


1 


24 


58 


17 


Japan 


— * 


— 


— 


— 


0 


7 


55 


37 


United States^ 


11 


31 


38 


21 


0 


24 


50 


26 



— Not available. 

’ Eighth grade in most nations. 

2 Italy was not included because It was unable to complete the 
steps necessary for Its data to be published. 

® Country did not satisfy one or more sampling or other guidelines. 
See the supplemental note to Indicator 3 for further explanation. 

Teacher response data are available for 50-69 percent of students. 
^Teacher response data are available for 70-84 percent of students. 



NOTE: Details may not add to 100 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: International Association for the Evaluation of Educational 
Achievement. TIMSS International Study Center. Mathematics 
Achievement In the Middle School Years. 1996. 
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International comparisons of instructional activities in mathematics 



Percentage distribution of 8‘"-grade students' according to frequency with which teachers I 
reported asking them to do reasoning tasks in mathematics classes, by country: 1995 
Percent 




Percentage distribution of 8‘*^-grade students^ according to frequency with which they 
reported having a quiz or test in their mathematics lessons, by country: 1995 
Percent 



100 

80 

60 - 
40 - 
20 - 
0 - 





Germany^ Japan 

□ Almost always □ Pretty often 



United States 
I Once in a while or never 



“100 
“ 80 
- 60 

- 40 

- 20 
- 0 



Percent 
100 

80 

60 - 

40 - 

20 - 

0 



Percentage distribution of 8‘**-grade students^ according to teacher reports of 
the use of various pieces of written information^ as their main source for 
deciding which topics to teach in mathematics, by country: 1995 




Germany^ 

■ Curriculum guide 




Japan^ 

□ Textbook □ 



United States 
Examination specifications 



rloo 
80 
- 60 

- 40 

- 20 
0 



’ Eighth grade in most nations. 

2 Country did not satisfy one or more sampling or other guidelines. 
See the supplemental note to Indicofor 3 for further explanation. 

^ Curriculum guides Include national, regional, and school curriculum 
guides; textbooks include teacher and student editions as well as 
other resource books; and examination specifications include 
national and regional levels. 



^ Percentage for examination specifications for Japan is 1 percent; 
therefore the percentage is not discernable in the graph. 

SOURCE: International Association for the Evaluation of Educational 
Achievement, TIMSS International Study Center, Mothemofics 
Achievement In the Middle School Years, 1 996. 
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Section II. Quality of Education Environments (Elementary/Secondary) 



Internet access in public and private schools 



The Internet, with its vast array of information, can broaden the learning resources available in 
schools by providing teachers and students with connections to libraries, schools, and government 
agencies. Information found on the Internet can broaden students' knowledge base, and Internet 
access can prepare students for an increasingly technological workplace. Examining patterns 
of Internet access in schools can help determine how many students will be prepared to use this 
technology effectively in the future. 



■ Between fall 1994 and faU 1998, Internet access in 
public schools increased from 35 to 89 percent of 
schools. The percentage of public school instruc- 
tional rooms with Internet access also increased 
during this time period (from 3 percent in 1994 to 
51 percent in 1998). 

■ Public schools with a high student poverty level 
(71 percent or more of students eligible for free or 
reduced-price lunch) were less likely to have 
Internet access than schools with a low student 
poverty level (less than 11 percent of students eli- 
gible for free or reduced-price lunch) from fall 1994 
to 1997. However, in fall 1998, high poverty-level 
public schools were as likely to have Internet ac- 
cess as low poverty-level schools. 



■ In fall 1997, public schools with a high minority 
enrollment (50 percent or more) had a lower rate 
of Internet access than public schools with a low 
minority enrollment (less than 6 percent), and had 
a smaller percentage of instructional rooms with 
Internet access than public schools with a low 
minority enrollment. By faU 1998, the gap between 
high and low minority enroUment schools with 
Internet access closed, but high minority enroU- 
ment schools were stiU less Ukely to have instruc- 
tional rooms with Internet access. 

■ In both pubUc and private schools with Internet 
access, teachers were more Ukely to have access 
to e-maU, news groups, resource location services, 
and the World Wide Web than were students in 
these schools (see supplemental tables 17-2 and 
17-3). 



Percentage of public schools and instructional rooms with Internet access, by school characteristics: 
Fall 1994-98 

Percentage of schools Percentage of instructional 

with Internet access rooms with Internet access^ 



School characteristics 1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


1998 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


1998 


Total 


35 


50 


65 


78 


89 


3 


8 


14 


27 


51 


Level of school^ 






















Elementary 


30 


46 


61 


75 


88 


3 


8 


13 


24 


51 


Secondary 


49 


65 


77 


89 


94 


4 


8 


16 


32 


52 


Percentage of students eligible for 


free or reduced-price lunch 














Less than 1 1 


40 


62 


78 


88 


87 


4 


9 


18 


36 


62 


11-30 


39 


59 


72 


83 


94 


4 


10 


16 


32 


53 


31-70 


33 


47 


58 


78 


91 


3 


7 


14 


27 


52 


71 or more 


19 


31 


53 


63 


80 


2 


3 


7 


14 


39 


Percentage of minority students enrolled 




















Less than 6 


38 


52 


65 


84 


91 


6 


9 


18 


37 


57 


6-20 


38 


58 


72 


87 


93 


4 


10 


18 


35 


59 


21-49 


38 


54 


65 


73 


91 


4 


9 


12 


22 


52 


50 or more 


27 


40 


56 


63 


82 


3 


3 


5 


13 


37 



^ Based on the total number of instructional rooms in regular public 
schools. 

2 Data for combined schools are not reported as a separate level of 
school because there are too few sample observations for a reliable 
estimate. Included in the totals are data for combined schools. 

7 ^ 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for 
Education Statistics. "Internet Access In Public Schools." Issue Brief. 
February 1998. and “Internet Access in Public Schools. 1994-1998." 
Issue Brief. February 1999. 
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Internet access in public schools 



Percentage of public schools and instructional rooms* with Internet access: 
Percent Fall 1994-98 

100-1 




A 



r100 



80 



- 60 



40 



- 20 



Public schools Instructional rooms 

■ 1994 01995 01996 B1997 0 1998 



Percentage of public schools and instructional rooms* with Internet access, 
by percentage of students eligible for free or reduced-price lunch: Fall 1998 




Public schools Instructional rooms 

■ Less than 11 O 11-30 O 31-70 ■ 71 or more 




* Based on the total number of Instructional rooms In regular public 
schools. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, “Internet Access in Public Schools," Issue Brief, 
February 1998, and “Internet Access in Public Schools, 1994-1998," 
Issue Brief, February 1999. 
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Section H. Quality of Education Environments (Elementary/Secondary) 



student computer use 



Computers have become an essential tool in our society. Early exposure to computers can help 
students gain the computer literacy that will be crucial for future success in the workplace. 
Access to computers allows students to retrieve information, manipulate data, and produce 
results efficiently and in innovative ways. Examining the extent to which students have access 
to computers at home and at school may be an indicator of how well prepared students will be to 
enter an increasingly technological workplace. 



■ The percentage of students who used a computer 
at home was higher in 1997 than in 1984 (45 ver- 
sus 13 percent). In addition, the percentage of stu- 
dents who used a computer at school was also 
higher in 1997 than in 1984 (76 versus 30 percent). 

■ The percentage of white, black, and Hispanic stu- 
dents in grades 1-6 and 7-12 who used a com- 
puter at school and at home was higher in 1997 
than in 1984. For example, 18 and 19 percent of 
black and Hispanic 1®‘- through b^-graders, respec- 
tively, used a computer at school in 1984, com- 
pared with 73 and 71 percent of their black and 
Hispanic peers, respectively, in 1997. 



® Between 1984 and 1997, white students in grades 
1-6 and 7-12 were consistently more likely than 
their black and Hispanic peers to use a computer 
at school or at home. However, when computer 
use by students was broken out by location of use, 
there was similar computer use by blacks and 
whites in grades 7-12 at school but not at home in 
1997. 

■ In 1997, students in grades 1-6 and 7-12 were 
more likely to use computers at home for school 
assignments or word processing than for graph- 
ics/ design, Internet, or e-mail access (see supple- 
mental table 18-1). 



Percentage of students who used a computer at school and/or home, by current grade level, race- 
ethnicity, and family income: 1984, 1989, 1993, and 1997 







1984’ 






1989' 






1993’ 






1997 




Current grade 


Used a computer at: 


Used a computer at: 


Used a computer at: 


Used a computer at: 


level, race-ethnicity, 
and family income^ 


School 


Home 


Home or 
school 


School 


Home 


Home or 
school 


School 


Home 


Home or 
school 


School 


Home 


Home or 
school 


Total (Grades 1-12) 


29.7 


12.6 


36.2 


48.0 


18.4 54.6 

Grades 1-6 


62.0 


25.2 


68.3 


76.4 


45.2 


84.0 


Total 


30.5 


11.8 


36.2 


52.4 


16.1 


56.9 


66.6 


23.0 


70.7 


79.1 


41.3 


83.8 


Race-ethnicity 


White 


35.5 


14.4 


42.3 


58.9 


20.4 


64.5 


71.6 


29.2 


76.6 


84.4 


52.3 


89.9 


Black 


15.1 


5.1 


18.3 


34.3 


6.0 


36.2 


54.1 


8.3 


56.5 


70.1 


19.3 


72.9 


Hispanic 


16.4 


3.5 


18.5 


41.1 


5.1 


42.3 


55.1 


6.8 


56.8 


67.7 


17.9 


70.5 


Family income 


Low income 


18.5 


2.5 


20.0 


39.4 


5.7 


39.0 


57.4 


3.9 


58.1 


70.9 


12.4 


71.9 


Middle income 


29.5 


9.7 


34.5 


52.3 


17.0 


49.9 


66.2 


18.0 


69.5 


78.6 


36.4 


82.8 


High income 


42.2 


24.4 


53.0 


62.5 


38.3 63.9 

Grades 7-1 2 


74.0 


48.5 


82.4 


86.5 


74.6 


95.0 


Total 


28.9 


13.4 


36.2 


43.0 


21.1 


52.1 


57.0 


27.7 


65.6 


73.5 


49.2 


84.3 


Race-ethnicity 


White 


31.9 


16.2 


40.8 


45.5 


25.6 


56.7 


59.6 


34.7 


70.2 


75.5 


60.9 


89.0 


Black 


18.4 


4.9 


20.8 


36.5 


8.5 


39.7 


50.5 


10.2 


53.5 


74.2 


22.3 


77.9 


Hispanic 


21.2 


3.6 


23.2 


34.4 


9.0 


38.3 


52.6 


9.5 


56.1 


65.4 


21.5 


69.4 


Family income 


Low Income 


20.0 


3.3 


22.3 


36.7 


5.7 


39.0 


49.0 


5.6 


50.4 


67.6 


14.9 


70.7 


Middle income 


28.4 


10.1 


33.6 


42.6 


17.0 


49.9 


57.3 


22.2 


64.1 


74.1 


44.2 


83.5 


High income 


34.1 


24.8 


48.1 


47.2 


38.3 


63.9 


60.7 


51.2 


77.0 


75.4 


78.6 


93.3 



’ Data are revised from previously published figures. 

2 Low income is the bottom 20 percent of all family incomes; high 
jncome is the top 20 percent of all family incomes: and middle 
income is the 60 percent in between. See the supplemental note to 
Indicator 53 for further discussion. 



NOTE: Data for 1984, 1989, and 1993 are revised from previously 
published figures. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
October Current Population Surveys. 
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Percentage of students who used a computer at school or home, by selected 
characteristics: 1984, 1989, 1993, and 1997 



Grades 7-12, by race-ethnicity 

Percent 





* Low income is the bottom 20 percent of all family Incomes; high 
income is the top 20 percent of all family incomes and middle 
income is the 60 percent in between. See the supplemental note to 
lndlcotor53 for further discussion. 



NOTE: Data for 1984, 1989, and 1993 are revised from previously 
published figures. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
October Current Population Surveys. 
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Section II. Quality of Education Environments (Elementary/Secondary) 



Uses of computers for mathematics instruction 



As computers and other modern technologies become more prevalent in our nation* s schools 
and classrooms, it becomes increasingly important to ensure that they are used effectively. In 
addition, there is growing concern about an emerging "digital divide" between those students 
who have access to and make effective use of technology for education and those who do not. 
Data from the 1996 National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) provide insight 
into the uses of computers for 4^^- and 8^^-grade mathematics instruction. 



■ In 1996, teachers reported that 4*^-grade students 
who used computers for mathematics instruction 
were most likely to use computers primarily to 
play learning games. In 8*^ grade, teachers re- 
ported that the primary use for students using 
computers was as likely to be drill and practice as 
playing learning games or simulations and appli- 
cations. However, about twice as many teachers 
of 8‘^-grade students reported not using comput- 
ers at aU for mathematics instruction as did teach- 
ers of 4‘^-grade students. 

■ The patterns of technology used in mathematics 
instruction were not similar across racial-ethnic 
groups. For instance, according to teacher reports, 
the primary use of computers by black 4^^-grade 
students was as likely to be for drill and practice 
as for playing learning games, while for black 8^^- 
grade students, their primary use was more likely 



to be for driU and practice than for simulations 
and applications. For whites, on the other hand, 
teachers reported that 4‘^-grade students were 
more likely to use computers primarily for play- 
ing learning games than for drill and practice, and 
that the primary use of computers for 8^-grade 
students was equally likely to be for playing learn- 
ing games as for drill and practice or simulations 
and applications. Despite these differences, teacher 
reports show that black and white students were 
equally likely to make no use of computers for 
instruction in both the 4‘^ and 8‘^ grades. 

■ It appears that whether or not 8‘^-grade students 
used computers at aU for mathematics instruction 
was related to their Title I participation. Eighth- 
grade teachers who taught Title I students were 
more likely to report the use of computers by their 
students than teachers who did not teach Title I 
participants. 



Percentage distribution of students according to the primary use of computers for mathematics 
instruction reported by their teachers, by grade, primary type of use, and selected student 
characteristics: 1996 



Grade 4 Grade 8 



Selected student 
characteristics 


Driil 

and 

prac- 

tice 


Demon- 
stration 
of new 
topics 


Piaying 

math/ 

iearning 

games 


Simula- 
tions and 
appii- 
cations 


Not 

used 


Driii 

and 

prac- 

tice 


Demon- 
stration 
of new 
topics 


Playing 

math/ 

iearning 

games 


Simuia- 
tions and 
appii- 
cations 


Not 

used 


Total 


27.0 


1.6 


41.0 


5.7 


24.7 


15.8 


4.2 


13.4 


12.5 


54.1 


Sex 


Maie 


27.7 


2.1 


40.3 


5.2 


24.7 


16.4 


4.4 


13.4 


13.0 


52.8 


Femaie 


26.3 


1.1 


41.8 


6.1 


24.7 


15.0 


4.1 


13.4 


11.9 


55.6 


Race^thnicity 


White 


26.6 


1.6 


42.3 


5.7 


23.8 


14.1 


5.2 


12.4 


13.9 


54.5 


Biack 


30.2 


2.5 


34.4 


5.0 


27.9 


25.9 


2.0 


15.6 


6.8 


49.7 


Hispanic 


26.2 


1.1 


43.0 


5.7 


24.0 


13.9 


2.2 


14.9 


10.2 


58.8 


Title 1 participation* 


Participated 


32.2 


1.2 


34.6 


8.2 


23.8 


20.6 


11.0 


21.6 


7.7 


39.1 


Did not 


participate 


25.7 


1.7 


42.7 


5.0 


24.9 


15.1 


3.4 


12.4 


13.1 


56.0 



* Indicates that student receives benefits through participation in 
school wide Title I programs. 

NOTE: Details may not add to 100.0 due to rounding. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Nationai Assessment of Educationai Progress, 
1996 Summary Data Tables: Teacher Reports for Mathematics and 
Science, 1 998. 
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Learning Opportunities 



Indicator 1 9 



Uses of computers for mathematics instruction 



Uses of computers for mathematics instruction, by grade 




Drill and 
practice 



mm.. 



Demonstration Playing mathematics/ Simulations and 
of new topics learning games applications 
■ Grade 4 □ Grade 8 







Uses of computers for mathematics instruction in grade, by race-^thnicity 
Percent 
70 -] 




Drill and 
practice 



Demonstration Playing mathematics/ Simulations and 
of new topics* learning games applications 

I White n Black □ Hispanic 




Uses of computers for mathematics instruction in grade, by race-^thnicity 

Percent 

70-1 r 70 

60 
50 
40 - 
30 - 
20 - 
10 - 
0 




Drill and Demonstration Playing mathematics/ Simulations and 

practice of new topics learning games applications 

I White D Black □ Hispanic 




* Percentage for demonstration of new topics for Hispanic students 
is 1 percent; therefore, the percentage is not discernable in the 
graph. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress, 
1996 Summary Data Tables: Teacher Reports for Mathematics and 
Science, 1998. 





Section II, Quality of Education Environments (Elementary/Secondary) 



Inclusion of students with disabilities in the ieast restrictive environment 



The 1997 amendments to the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) placed renewed 
emphasis on educating students with disabilities in less restrictive environments. In particular, 
the law encourages opportunities for children with disabilities to participate in general education 
settings and in the general education curriculum. Inclusion of children with disabilities in such 
settings is important because it raises expectations for student performance, provides 
opportunities for children with disabilities to learn alongside their nondisabled peers, improves 
coordination between regular and special educators, and increases school-level accountability 
for educational results. 



■ Between 1986 and 1996, the percentage of children 
ages 6-21 with disabilities who were educated in 
regular classrooms increased substantially. For 
example, the percentage served in regular class- 
rooms increased by nearly 20 percentage points, 
while the percentage served in resource rooms, 
separate classes, and separate residential facilities 
decreased. 

■ The types of environments in which children with 
disabilities are educated and the extent to which 
their educational environments have changed over 
time vary greatly by disability type. For example, 
in the 1995-96 academic year, about 89 percent of 
children with speech or language impairments 
were educated in regular classrooms, compared 
with about 10 percent of those with mental retar- 
dation. In addition, children with specific learn- 
ing disabilities experienced the greatest increase 



in service in regular classrooms (27 percentage 
points), and those with deaf-blindness experi- 
enced the smallest increase (4 percentage points; 
see supplemental table 20-1). 

■ There has been a general downward trend in the 
percentage of children with disabilities who were 
educated in resource rooms and separate classes, 
but this pattern does not hold true for children 
with all Usability types. Among children in 8 of 
the 12 disability categories, where disabilities tend 
to be more severe, placements in either resource 
rooms, separate classes, or both increased between 
1985-86 and 1995-96 (between 1991-92 and 1995- 
96 for autism and traumatic brain injury). Even 
so, children in many of these 8 disability catego- 
ries show relatively high decreases in placement 
in separate facilities (see supplemental table 20- 
1 ). 



Percentage distribution of students with disabiiities ages 6-21* according to the educational 
environments in which they were educated; Academic years ending 1986-96 



Educational Academic year ending Percentage 



environment 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


point change 


Regular class 


25.5 


26.4 


28.9 


30.5 


31.5 


32.8 


34.9 


39.8 


43.4 


44.5 


45.4 


19.9 


Resource room 


43.1 


42.7 


40.0 


39.0 


37.6 


36.5 


36.3 


31.7 


29.5 


28.8 


28.7 


-14.4 


Separate class 


24.4 


24.9 


24.7 


24.3 


24.9 


25.1 


23.5 


23.4 


22.7 


22.4 


21.7 


-2.7 


Separate facilities 


6.9 


6.1 


6.4 


6.2 


6.1 


5.6 


5.3 


5.1 


4.4 


4.3 


4.3 


-2.6 



* Based on the number of students served under Port B of the SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Office of Special Education 
Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) in the United States and Rehabilitative Services, Annual Report to Congress on the 
and outlying areas. implementation of the individuals with Disabilities Education Act, 

1 988~1 998 

NOTE: See the supplemental note to this indicator for definitions of 
the different educational environments and disability types. Details 
may not add to 1 00.0 due to rounding. 
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special Progroms 



Indicator 20 



Percentage point change between the 1985-86 and 1995-96 academic years of 
students ages 6-21* with disabiiities educated in various educationai environments, 

by seiected disabiiity types 



Regular class 



Percent 




-15- 



-15 



- 20 - 



-20 



-25 



All 

disabilities 



Specific Speech Serious Mental 

learning or emotional retardation 

disabilities language disturbance 
impairments 



Resource room 



Percent 
30 n 




All Specific Speech Serious Mental 

disabilities learning or emotional retardation 

disabilities language disturbance 
impairments 





* Based on the number of students served under Port B of the 
Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) in the United States 
and outlying areas. 

NOTE: See the supplemental note to this indicator for definitions of 
the different educational environments and disability types. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Office of Speciai Education 
and Rehabiiitative Services, Annual Report to Congress on the 
implementation of the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act, 
1988-1998. 
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Section II. Quality of Education Environments (Elementary/Secondary) 



Reading and writing habits of students outside of schooi 



Research has shown that reading ability is positively correlated with the extent to which students 
read recreationally. Educators are increasingly encouraging their students to read and write 
on their own, outside of school Changes in the frequency with which students read and write 
independently, as well as in the types of materials students read and write, indicate the degree 
to which recreational activities related to education are supported outside of the classroom. 



■ Independent reading and writing habits of stu- 
dents have remained relatively stable across all age 
groups since 1984, with few exceptions. For ex- 
ample, although the percentage of students writ- 
ing in journals or writing notes or messages out- 
side of school at least once a week has remained 
nearly constant over the years, more 8*^-grade stu- 
dents and ll‘^-grade students reported writing sto- 
ries outside of school at least once a week in 1996 
than in 1984; more 8‘^- grade students reported 
writing letters outside of school at least once a 
week. The percentage of 17-year-olds who re- 
ported reading for fun almost every day de- 
creased. 

■ Between 1984 and 1996, a greater percentage of 9- 
y ear-olds than 13- and 17-year-olds reported read- 
ing for fun almost every day. In addition, 4^^-grade 
students were more likely than 8‘^- or ll‘^-grade 



students to report that they wrote stories outside 
of class at least once a week. 

■ In 1996, 9-, 13-, and 17-year-old students who re- 
ported reading for fun almost every day had 
higher average reading proficiency scores than 
students who reported never or hardly ever read- 
ing for fun (see supplemental table 21-1). 

■ In 1996, the types of materials students read on 
their own and at school varied across age groups. 
For example, 17-year-olds were more Likely than 
9-year-olds to have read newspapers or magazines 
on their own, yet were equally likely to have last 
read newspapers or magazines at school. Of stu- 
dents who reported most recently having read a 
story or novel, 17-year-olds were more likely than 
9-year-olds to have last read a story or novel at 
school but less likely to have last read a story or 
novel on their own (see supplemental table 21-2). 



Percentage of students who wrote outside of class at least once a week, by grade and writing habit: 
1984-96 



Writing Grade 4 Grade 8 Grade 1 1 



habit 


1984 


1988 


1990 


1992 


1994 


1996 


1984 


1988 


1990 


1992 


1994 


1996 


1984 


1988 


1990 


1992 


1994 


1996 


Keep a diary/ 
journal 


_ 












25.9 


28.6 


30.9 


29.8 


32.8 


31.3 


19.0 


22.2 


21.3 


22.5 


27.0 


24.2 


Write for school 
paper 


_ 












8.0 


8.1 


9.2 


11.1 


10.2 


8.7 


5.3 


4.8 


7.1 


5.7 


8.5 


7.0 


Write letters 
to relatives 


32.5 


32.3 


36.5 


33.6 


34.9 


35.4 


37.3 


41.9 


47.2 


45.8 


45.1 


45.9 


36.2 


43.9 


38.5 


38.0 


38.1 


35.6 


Write notes 
or messages 


43.7 


44.7 


45.9 


45.4 


43.9 


43.1 


67.9 


70.8 


73.5 


72.5 


71.5 


71.7 


73.7 


81.5 


78.2 


78.9 


77.2 


76.9 


Write stories 


25.9 


24.2 


25.6 


28.8 


25.5 


26.8 


10.2 


15.3 


14.3 


16.8 


18.0 


18.8 


11.7 


15.3 


14.2 


15.8 


15.9 


19.1 



Percentage distribution of students according to frequency of reading for fun, by age: 1984-96 



Frequency 






Age 9 










Age 13 










Age 1 7 






1984 


1988 


1990 


1992 


1994 


1996 


1984 


1988 


1990 


1992 


1994 


1996 


1984 


1988 


1990 


1992 


1994 


1996 


Almost every day 


53.3 


54.1 


54.0 


56.2 


57.6 


53.9 


35.1 


36.0 


35.2 


37.0 


31.9 


32.1 


30.8 


28.1 


31.1 


26.7 


29.7 


22.8 


1-2 times a week 


27.7 


26.1 


25.2 


28,0 


25.1 


26.9 


35.1 


31.3 


31.9 


32.4 


32.4 


31.0 


33.5 


32.1 


31.4 


32.9 


31.4 


31.7 


1-2 times a month 


7.1 


6.9 


5.7 


5.8 


5.3 


7.9 


14.2 


15.3 


13.4 


12.8 


13.9 


15.2 


16.7 


20.8 


15.5 


17.8 


15.3 


17.1 


Few times a year 


3.0 


3.8 


3.5 


3.2 


3.0 


3.1 


7.2 


7.7 


8.8 


8.4 


9.9 


9.1 


10.3 


10.1 


11.8 


11.9 


11.9 


12.2 


Never/ hardly ever 


8.9 


9.1 


11.6 


6.8 


9.0 


8.2 


8.5 


9.7 


10.8 


9.5 


11.8 


12.6 


8.7 


8.9 


10.2 


10.7 


11.7 


16.1 



— Not available. 

NOTE: In the first table details may not add to 100.0 because each 
writing habit was a separate survey question. In the second table 
details may not add to 100.0 due to rounding 



SOURCE: u.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress, 
Almanac: Reading 1984 to 1996. Writing 1984 to 1996. 1998. 
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Learning Outside of School 



Indicator 21 



Reading and writing habits of students outside of schooi 




Percentage of students who reported most 
recently having read various types of 
materials'^ at school: 1996 

Percent 
60 ■ 




Newspaper or magazine Story/novel 

■ Age 9 □ Age 13 @ Age 17 




Percentage of students who reported most 
recently having read various types of 
materials''' outside of class: 1996 

Percent 



60 n 
55 
50 
45 - 
40- 
35- 
30- 
25- 
20 
15H 
10 
5 
0 




Newspaper 
■ Age 9 



Magazine 
□ Age 13 



Story/novel 
O Age 17 



60 

55 

- 50 

- 45 
40 
35 

- 30 

- 25 

- 20 
- 15 

10 

5 

0 



* Based on last type of material read. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress, 
Almanac: Reading 1984 to 1996, Writing 1984 to 1996, 1998. 
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Section II. Quality of Educotion Environments (Elementary/Secondary) 



Requirements in teacher hiring 



Concerns about the quality of education in the United States have focused interest on teacher 
qualifications and student exposure to loell-qualified teachers. Following state requirements, 
school districts rely on teacher credentials, such as state certification or teachers' performance 
on national, state, or local tests, when considering teacher applicants. In most cases, these state 
requirements are minimums, which the districts may exceed. Examining trends in the 
requirements employed by public school districts provides information about the qualifications 
of teachers who are hired to teach in the Nation's schools. 



■ In 1987-^8, 1990-91, and 1993-94, when consid- 
ering applicants for teaching positions, public 
school districts were more likely to require ap- 
plicants to hold credentials (e.g., full standard state 
certification) or other qualifications (e.g., college 
major or minor in field to be taught) than to pass 
tests. However, more public school districts re- 
quired teacher applicants to have passed state tests 
of basic skills and subject knowledge and the Na- 
tional Teachers Examination (NTE) in 1993-94 
than in 1987-88. 

■ Public school districts with a minority enrollment 
of less than 5 percent were more likely than dis- 
tricts with a minority enrollment of 50 percent or 
more to require teacher applicants to have full 



standard state certification or a college major or 
minor in the field to be taught in 1993-94. Con- 
versely, districts with a low percentage of mi- 
nority enrollment were less likely than districts 
with a minority enrollment of 50 percent or more 
to require teacher applicants to pass a state test of 
basic skills or subject knowledge (see supplemen- 
tal table 22-1). 

■ Hiring requirements varied by region of the coun- 
try. For example, public school districts in the 
Northeast were more likely to require full stan- 
dard state certification and passage of the NTE 
than were districts in the Midwest, South, and 
West (see supplemental table 22-2). 



Percentage of public school districts with various requirements for teacher applicants, by type of 
requirement: School years 1987-88,1990-91, and 1993-94 



Requirements In teacher hiring 


1 987-88 


1 990-9 1 


1993-94 


Full standard state certification for fieid to be taught 


82.6 


84. 1 


83.3 


Graduation from state-approved teacher education program 


70. 1 


69.8 


71.9 


Emergency or temporary state certification 


66.6 


68.8 


67.4 


College major/minor in field to be taught 


67.2 


66.2 


66.9 


Passage of state test of basic skiiis 


34.9 


42.3 


49.0 


Passage of state test of subject knowledge 


23.5 


34. 1 


39.3 


Passage of the National Teachers Examination (NTE)* 


21.4 


29.5 


30.8 


Passage of district test of basic skiiis or subject knowiedge 


2.6 


4.3 


2.0 



* In 1993-94 only, districts indicated whether they required the NTE 
Core Battery and/or the Professionai Speciaity Area. Districts were 
counted as requiring the NTE if they checked either response option. 
In other years, districts indicated oniy whether they required the NTE 
Core Battery 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. Nationai Center for 
Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey 1987-88, 1990-91, 
and 1993-94 (Teacher Demand and Shortage Questionnaire for 
Pubiic Schooi Districts). 
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Teacher Characteristics 



Indicator 22 



Percentage of public school districts requiring various credentials, qualifications, and 
the passage of various tests when considering teacher applicants: 

School years 1987-88, 1990-91, and 1993-94 



Credentials and other qualifications 

0 20 40 60 80 



Full standard state 
certification for field 
to be taught 




100 

-J 



Graduation from 
state-approved teacher 
education program 



Emergency or 
temporary state 
certification 



College major/minor 
in field to be taught 




Percent 



Tests 



Passage of state 
test of basic skills 



Passage of 
state test of 
subject knowledge 

Passage of the 
National Teachers 
Examination (NTE)* 



Passage of district 
test of basic skills 
or subject knowledge 






"T" 

40 



60 

-J- 



"T" 

60 



80 100 

_l I 



■ 1987-88 

□ 1990-91 

□ 1993-94 



1 1 

80 100 



Percent 




* In 1993-94 only, districts indicated whether they required the NTE 
Core Battery and/or the Professional Specialty Area. Districts were 
counted as requiring the NTE if they checked either response option. 
In other years, districts indicated only whether they required the NTE 
Core Battery. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Notional Center for 
Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey. 1987-88. 1990-91. 
and 1993-94 (Teacher Demand and Shortage Questionnaire for 
Public School Districts). 
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Section II. Quolity of Education Environments (Elementary/Secondary) 



Teachers’ feelings of preparedness 



Reform initiatives, new technologies, and changing student populations have required teachers 
to learn new ways of presenting material and managing their classrooms. Teachers' initial 
professional training may not have prepared them adequately to meet current expectations, so 
continuing professional development is important. Teachers' self-assessments provide one 
indication of the extent to which preservice and on-the-job learning prepare them to meet the 
new demands. 



■ In 1998, the majority of public school teachers (71 
percent) felt that they were very well prepared to 
maintain order and discipline in their classrooms. 

■ Fewer teachers felt that they were very well pre- 
pared to meet certain instructional requirements, 
including implementing new teaching methods 
(41 percent), implementing state or district cur- 
riculum and performance standards (36 percent), 
or using student performance assessment tech- 
niques (28 percent). 

■ Teachers were least likely to report that they felt 
very well prepared to integrate educational tech- 



nology into their teaching methods (20 percent), 
or to address the needs of students with disabili- 
ties (21 percent) or of students with limited En- 
glish proficiency or from diverse cultural back- 
grounds (20 percent). 

■ Teachers who spent more than 8 hours in profes- 
sional development in the content area of a spe- 
cific activity in the previous 12 months were gen- 
erally more likely than other teachers to feel very 
well prepared in that area. The exception was the 
area in which teachers felt most prepared: main- 
taining order and discipline in the classroom. 



Percentage distribution of public school teachers according to how well prepared they felt to perform 
various activities in the classroom, and the percentage of teachers who felt very well prepared, 
according to the number of hours spent in professional development in that content area in the last 
12 months, by activity: 1998 



How well prepared teachers felt Very well prepared 





Moder- 


Some- 


Hours of professional 


Very 


ately 


what 


development 


well 


well 


well Not at all 


0 1-8 More than 



Activity 


prepared 


prepared 


prepared 


prepared 


hours 


hours 


8 hours 


Maintain order and discipiine in the classroom 


71 


24 


4 


1 


74 


68 


68 


Implement new methods of teaching 
(e.g., cooperative learning) 


41 


41 


16 


2 


34 


38 


51 


Implement state or district curriculum 
and performance standards 


36 


41 


20 


3 


30 


33 


44 


Use student performance assessment 
techniques (e.g., methods of testing, 
applying results to modify instruction) 


28 


41 


26 


4 


20 


27 


45 


Address the needs of students with disabilities* 


21 


41 


30 


7 


17 


20 


41 


Integrate educational technology in the 
grade or subject taught 


20 


37 


34 


9 


11 


17 


33 


Address the needs of students with 
limited English proficiency or from 
diverse cultural backgrounds* 


20 


33 


30 


17 


14 


21 


41 



* Percentages based on teachers who teach such students. 
NOTE: Details may not add to 100 due to rounding. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Fast Response Survey System, Teacher Survey 
on Professional Development and Training, 1998. 
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Teacher Characteristics 



Indicator 23 



Percentage of public school teachers who felt they were very well prepared to perform 
various activities in the classroom, according to the number of hours spent in 
professional development in that content area, in the lost 12 months, by activity: 1998 



0 20 40 60 80 
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in the classroom 



Implement new 
methods of teaching 





Implement state or 
district curriculum 
and performance 
standards 



Use student 
performance 
assessment 
techniques 





■ 0 hours 

□ 1-8 hours 

□ More than 8 hours 



Address the needs 
of students 
with disabilities* 



Integrate educational 
technology in the 
grade or subject taught 



Address the needs 
of students with limited 
English proficiency or 
from diverse cultural 
backgrounds* 





0 20 40 



I 

60 



I 

80 



Percent 



100 



100 



* Percentages based on teachers who teach such students, SOURCE: U.S, Department of Education, National Center for 

Education Statistics. Fast Response Survey System, Teacher Survey 
on Professional Development and Training, 1998, 
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Section II. Quality of Education Environments (Elementary/Secondary) 



Teachers’ participation in coiiaborative activities 



Teachers can improve their teaching practices by engaging infrequent and planned collaborative 
activities with other teachers. Such activities can include team teaching, mentoring, formal 
planning meetings, and research projects. In the larger teaching community, collaborative 
activities might include school-university partnerships, teacher networks, or task forces organized 
around subject matter, pedagogical issues, or school reform. 



■ In 1998, 81 percent of teachers reported partici- 
pating in regularly scheduled collaboration with 
other teachers at least a few times in the previous 
12 months. The next most common activities were 
engaging in a common planning period for team 
teachers (62 percent) and networldng with teach- 
ers outside their school (61 percent). Conducting 
individual or collaborative research on a topic of 
interest professionally (53 percent) was next. 
Teachers were least Ukely to have been involved 
in mentoring activities, either mentoring another 
teacher (26 percent) or being mentored (19 per- 
cent; see supplemental table 24-1). 

■ Of particular importance is the effect that partici- 
pation in collaborative activities has on teaching 
practice. Seventy percent of teachers who were 



mentored by another teacher at least once a week 
reported that this activity helped them a lot. A 
clear relationship exists between the amount of 
time teachers engage in collaborative activities 
and the extent to which they believe the activities 
improve their teaching a lot. With the exception 
of mentoring another teacher, about half or more 
of the teachers who had participated in these ac- 
tivities at least once a week during the previous 
12 months believed that this participation im- 
proved their teaching a lot. In contrast, those who 
had participated once a month or less were less 
Ukely to hold this beUef (again with the exception 
of mentoring another teacher). 



Percentage of public school teachers who participated in various collaborative activities in the past 
12 months who believed the activity improved their teaching a lot. by frequency of participation: 
1998 



Activity 


Total 


A few times 
a year 


Frequency of participation 
Once a 2 to 3 times 

month a month 


At least once 
a week 


Common planning period for 
team teachers 


40 


13 


26 


31 


52 


Being mentored by another teacher 
in a forma! relationship 


34 


11 


31 


50 


70 


Individual or collaborative research 
on topic of interest professionally 


34 


22 


26 


46 


62 


Regularly scheduled collaboration 
with other teachers 


29 


15 


16 


26 


49 


Networking with teachers 
outside your school 


23 


15 


24 


36 


49 


Mentoring another teacher in a 
formal relationship 


19 


9 


20 


15 


28 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Fast Response Survey System, Teacher Survey 
on Professional Development and Training, 1998. 
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Percentage of public school teachers who had participated in various collaborative 
activities in the past 12 months and the perceived effect: 1998 



Percentage who participated 



Regularly scheduled 
collaboration with 
other teachers 

Common planning 
period for team teachers 

Networking with teachers 
outside your school 

Individual or collaborative 
research on topic of 
interest professionally 

Mentoring another teacher 
in a formal relationship 

Being mentored by 
another teacher in a 
formal relationship 
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Percentage of those who believed the activity improved 
their teaching a lot, by frequency of participation 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for 
Education Statistics. Fast Response Survey System, Teacher Survey 
on Professional Development and Training. 1998. 
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Section II. Quality of Education Environments (Elementary/Secondary) 



Salaries of teachers 



Attracting and retaining quality teachers are growing concerns among education ojficials and 
the public. This is especially true for beginning teachers as school districts compete with each 
other and other industries for additional teaching personnel to cope with growing enrollments 
and an aging workforce of experienced teachers who are nearing retirement. Increased salaries 
potentially provide a means of attracting and retaining the increased numbers of quality young 
teachers who will be needed in the years ahead. 



As a wave of younger teachers hired in the mid- 
1970s has aged, a demographic shift in the age of 
teachers has occurred. For example, in 1975, 53 
percent of all full-time teachers were younger than 
age 35; in 1993, the percentage of younger teach- 
ers fell to about 23 percent. Meanwhile, the per- 
centage of full-time teachers 45 years old or older 
increased from about 26 percent in 1975 to 43 per- 
cent in 1993. 

The annual median salaries (in constant 1998 dol- 
lars) of full-time teachers decreased between 1971 
and 1981 by about $500-700 annually in each age 
group. 

Between 1981 and 1989, the salaries of teachers 
rose. For the oldest group of teachers, salaries rose 



by about $1,100 per year, on average, while for 
the middle and youngest age groups, salaries in- 
creased by smaller amounts. 

H Since 1989, the salaries of the oldest and youngest 
groups of teachers have remained about the same, 
while the salaries of the middle age group (be- 
tween ages 35 and 44) have declined by about $400 
per year, on average (in constant 1998 dollars). 

■ The difference between the annual median sala- 
ries of bachelor's degree recipients and all teach- 
ers declined from about $5,000 in 1981 to $2,300 
in 1998. This decline in the salary gap has been 
due mainly to increases in the relative size of the 
older teaching work force and in the salaries of 
teachers ages 45 or older. 



Percentage distribution and annuai median saiaries (in constant 1998 doiiars) of fuii-time eiementary 
and secondary schooi teachers, by age; 1971-98 



Year 


Ali elementary and secondary 
school teachers 
Age 


Annual median salaries in constant 1998 dollars 






Age 




Bachelor's 

degree 

recipients* 


Less than 35 


35-44 45 or older 


Total Less than 35 


35-44 45 or older 


1971 


46.4 


18.1 


35.5 


$34,113 


$31,042 


$37,522 


$37,369 


$39,736 


1973 


47.7 


20.6 


31.7 


34,138 


31,102 


38,690 


37,758 


39,740 


1975 


53.1 


21.2 


25.7 


31,581 


28,361 


37,070 


35,106 


35,541 


1977 


49.9 


24.4 


25.8 


32,003 


28,781 


36,113 


37,135 


37,030 


1979 


48.0 


25.2 


26.8 


30,061 


26,899 


32,508 


35,204 


35,283 


1981 


39.7 


30.4 


30.0 


28,576 


24,681 


31,169 


31,099 


33,584 


1983 


36.8 


32.0 


31.2 


31,122 


25,589 


33,716 


35,867 


34,464 


1985 


29.7 


37.3 


33.0 


33,188 


26,453 


34,660 


38,026 


35,954 


1987 


28.1 


40.8 


31.2 


34,893 


29,327 


37,039 


38,842 


37,714 


1989 


25.8 


39.5 


34.6 


34,668 


27,543 


35,860 


40,341 


36,923 


1991 


25.1 


38.2 


36.6 


34,322 


28,477 


34,562 


39,738 


36,924 


1993 


22.7 


34.3 


43.0 


34,947 


29,249 


33,716 


41,103 


36,585 


1995 


24.2 


30.7 


45.1 


35,134 


28,709 


33,978 


39,759 


37,817 


1997 


27.3 


25.8 


46.9 


32,295 


27,121 


31,273 


38,406 


36,740 


1998 


26.7 


25.5 


47.8 


35,099 


29,119 


33,105 


41,661 


37,399 



* Includes full-time employed bachelor's degree recipients only. 

NOTE: Median salaries refer to the previous calendar year; tor 
example, salaries reported in 1971 refer to saiaries earned in 1970. 
The Consumer Price Index (CPI) was used to calculate constant 



dollars. Includes full-time public and private schooi teachers who 
taught grades 1-12. Detaiis may not add to 100.0 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
March Current Popuiation Surveys. 
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Percentage distribution and annual median salaries of full-time elementary and 

secondary teachers, by age: 1971-98 



Percentage distribution 

Percent 




1971 1974 1977 1980 1983 1986 1989 1992 1995 1998 

Year 




Salary difference 
$ 12,000 



10 , 000 - 

8 , 000 - 

6 , 000 - 

4.000- 

2 . 000 - 



Difference in annual median salaries (in constant 1998 dollars) between 
bachelor’s degree recipients and full-time teachers 




Less than 35 / 



0+ — r 

- 2 , 000 - 
1971 



111111 



1974 



1977 



1980 



1983 1986 

Year 



1989 



1992 



1995 



$ 12,000 
- 10,000 
8,000 
- 6,000 
4,000 
- 2,000 



-««« - 2,000 
1998 * 



NOTE: Median salaries refer to the previous calendar year; for SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
example, salaries reported in 1971 refer to salaries earned in 1970. March Current Population Surveys. 

The Consumer Price Index (CPI) was used to calculate constant 
dollars. Includes full-time public and private school teachers who 
taught grades 1-12. 
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Section II. Quality of Education Environments (Elementary/Secondary) 



Student victimization at school 



Violence in schools makes teaching difficult and inhibits student learning. In addition, unsafe 
school environments expose students who may already be at risk for school failure to other 
failure-related factors such as physical and emotional harm. In recent years, educators, parents, 
and policymakers have voiced growing concern about possible increases in the incidence of 
school-related criminal behavior. Studying trends in victimization rates provides a picture of 
the safety of today's schools. 



■ Victimization rates at school for high school se- 
niors changed little between 1976 and 1997. The 
most common type of victimization at school in 
the previous 12 months reported by high school 
seniors in 1997 was having something stolen (39 
percent). 

■ In 1997, there were no differences in reported vic- 
timization rates at school in the previous 12 
months for white and black high school seniors 
(see supplemental table 26-1). 

■ In 1997, high school seniors from metropolitan and 
nonmetropolitan areas were about equally likely 



to report being victimized at school in the previ- 
ous 12 months (see supplemental table 26-2). 

■ High school seniors in 1997 were more likely to 
report being threatened at school without a 
weapon than being threatened with a weapon 
during the previous 12 months (21 versus 11 per- 
cent). Similarly, high school seniors in 1997 were 
more likely to report being injured at school with- 
out a weapon than being injured with a weapon 
during the previous 12 months (12 versus 5 per- 
cent). 



Percentage of high school seniors who reported being victimized at school during the previous 12 
months, by type of victimization: 1976-97 



Year 


Had 

something 

stolen 


Property 

deliberately 

damaged 


Injured 
with a 
weapon 


Threatened 
with a 
weapon 


Injured 
without a 
weapon 


Threatened 
without a 
weapon 


1976 


38.1 


25.8 


5.7 


12.5 


13.6 


21.3 


1977 


39.7 


24.9 


4.8 


12.2 


11.1 


20.7 


1978 


37.8 


25.3 


4.6 


11.6 


12.2 


20.0 


1979 


33.6 


24.2 


4.8 


11.9 


12.2 


20.2 


1980 


34.1 


25.1 


4.5 


10.9 


11.1 


19.3 


1981 


39.8 


30.6 


6.6 


14.8 


14.6 


23.7 


1982 


38.2 


25.7 


4.6 


11.9 


12.1 


21.1 


1983 


39.0 


25.5 


4.9 


13.0 


14.0 


24.3 


1984 


38.0 


24.2 


4.0 


11.9 


12.5 


22.9 


1985 


39.1 


26.9 


5.9 


13.5 


14.2 


24.6 


1986 


40.2 


25.9 


5.4 


13.2 


13.8 


24.8 


1987 


42.0 


26.6 


4.9 


12.4 


15.5 


24.8 


1988 


42.2 


27.5 


4.7 


12.5 


13.5 


23.7 


1989 


40.1 


26.6 


5.6 


13.6 


14.0 


24.0 


1990 


41.6 


29.4 


5.8 


13.2 


13.6 


25.1 


1991 


41.7 


28.3 


6.5 


16.3 


15.3 


25.8 


1992 


37.1 


26.4 


5.1 


14.0 


12.8 


24.6 


1993 


41.4 


25.8 


4.7 


15.6 


11.4 


23.1 


1994 


39.7 


27.2 


4.7 


15.0 


11.7 


23.7 


1995 


40.3 


27.3 


4.9 


13.3 


11.6 


23.5 


1996 


38.3 


25.9 


4.9 


13.2 


11.8 


21 .6 


1997 


38.9 


24.7 


5.2 


10.8 


12.2 


21.2 



NOTE: Estimates were tabulated using restricted-use files. Response SOURCE: University of Michigan, Survey Research Center, Institute 
rates for this survey do not meet NCES standards. for Social Research, Monitoring the Future Study. 
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Percentage of high school seniors who reported being victimized at school 
during the previous 12 months: 1976-97 



By type of victimization 

Percent 




Year 



By race-ethnicity 

Percent 




Year 



NOTE: Estimates were tabulated using restricted-use files. Response SOURCE; University of Michigan, Survey Research Center, Institute 
rates for this survey do not meet NCES standards. for Social Research, Monitoring the Future Study. 
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Section II. Quality of Education Environments (Elementary/Secondary) 



Student alcohol and drug use 



Alcohol and drug use can interfere with a student's ability to concentrate, reduce a student's 
academic achievement, and in some cases is associated with violent crime. Therefore, it is 
important for educators and administrators to determine the extent of student alcohol and drug 
use and how this use affects the school's goal of providing a safe and effective learning 
environment The percentage of students who report alcohol and drug use is an indicator of a 
safe and effective learning environment. 



■ Between 1976 and 1998, the percentage of high 
school seniors who reported using alcohol, mari- 
juana, stimulants, cocaine, or tranquilizers at 
school during the previous year decreased. For 
example, the percentage of seniors in 1998 who 
reported using marijuana at school during the 
previous year was less than half the percentage 
who reported doing so in 1976 (8 versus 21 per- 
cent). 

■ The percentage of high school seniors who re- 
ported using drugs or alcohol at any time during 
the previous year also decreased between 1975 and 
1998. However, after reaching its lowest point in 
the early 1990s, drug use at any time during the 
previous year by high school seniors began to in- 



crease again for most drugs. For example, the per- 
centage of seniors who reported using marijuana 
at any time during the previous year increased 
from 22 percent in 1992 to 38 percent in 1998 (see 
supplemental table 27-1). 

■ Between 1991 and 1998, the percentage of 8‘S 
10^-, and 12‘*^-graders who reported using mari- 
juana, smoking cigarettes, or using any illicit drug 
other than marijuana in the previous 30 days in- 
creased (see supplemental table 27-2). 

■ In 1998, more 8‘*^-, 10**^-, and 12^-graders reported 
that it would be "fairly easy" or "very easy" to 
obtain marijuana than did their counterparts in 
1992 (see supplemental table 27-3). 



Percentage of high school seniors who reported using alcohol or drugs at school during the previous 
year, by type of drug: 1976-98 



Type of drug 


1976 


1978 


1980 


1982 


1984 


1986 


1988 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


1998 


Alcohol 


12.5 


12.7 


14.3 


10.9 


12.0 


12.1 


9.4 


6.9 


6.9 


6.8 


7.2 


7.7 


6.7 


8.1 


8.1 


7.9 


Marijuana 


21.1 


23.8 


21.4 


17.9 


13.4 


12.7 


9.8 


6.1 


5.3 


4.8 


5.7 


8.1 


8.5 


10.1 


9.8 


8.1 


LSD 


2.3 


2.2 


2.1 


1.9 


1.3 


1.4 


1.3 


1.4 


1.2 


1.6 


2.3 


2.0 


2.0 


2.5 


2.2 


2.0 


Stimulants 


9.0 


9.7 


11.1 


12.1 


9.4 


6.3 


3.5 


3.1 


2.2 


2.3 


2.6 


3.0 


3.1 


3.2 


4.2 


3.6 


Cocaine 


2.0 


1.9 


2.6 


1.7 


2.3 


3.0 


1.7 


1.4 


0.5 


0.6 


0.8 


0.5 


1.0 


0.8 


0.7 


0.8 


Tranquilizers 


2.9 


2.6 


2.5 


1.5 


1.0 


1.5 


0.8 


0.9 


0.5 


0.3 


0.5 


0.4 


0.4 


0.8 


0.8 


1.1 



NOTE: Only drug use not under a doctor's orders is included. SOURCE: University of Michigan, Survey Research Center, Institute 
Estimates were tabulated using restricted-use files. Response rates for Social Research. Monitoring the Future Study, 
for this survey do not meet NCES standards. 
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Student alcohol and drug use 



Percentage of high school seniors who reported using alcohol or drugs at school 
during the previous year, by type of drug: 1976-98 

Percent 







Percentage of students who reported using alcohol or drugs any time 
during the previous 30 days, by grade: 1991-98 





* In 1993, the questions regarding alcohol consumption changed; 
therefore, data for alcohol use from 1993 through 1998 may not 
be comparable to earlier years. For example, in 1 993, the original 
wording produced estimates of 26, 42, and 51 percent for alcohol 
use of 8*''-, 10^''-, and 1 2’''-graders, respectively. The new wording 
produced estimates of 24, 38, and 49 percent for alcohol use of 
8th_, io^‘'-,and 12’*'-graders, respectively. 



NOTE: Only drug use not under a doctor's orders Is included. 
Estimates were tabulated using restricted-use files. Response rates 
for this survey do not meet NCES standards. 

SOURCE: University of Michigan, Survey Research Center, Institute 
for Social Research, Monitoring the Future Study. 
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Section II. Quality of Education Environments (Elementary/Secondary) 



Tuition and enroiiment in private schoois 



Private schools provide alternatives to the public schools. Whether or not parents choose a 
private school for their child may be a function of many factors, including tuition levels, family 
income, the relative value placed on education, satisfaction with public schools, and the 
availability of public schools (especially at the preschool level). Variations among population 
subgroups in the proportion of children enrolled in private schools may reflect differences in 
any of these factors. 



■ In 1997, 50 percent of preschool students were en- 
rolled in private schools, a decrease from 1979 
when 63 percent of these students were enrolled 
in private schools. During this period, enrollment 
in private schools dropped slightly at the elemen- 
tary level and remained stable at the secondary 
level. 

■ Between 1979 and 1997, at successively higher 
grade levels, smaller percentages of students at- 
tended private schools. 

■ Students from high-income families were more 
likely than other students to attend private schools 



at all grade levels between 1979 and 1997. How- 
ever, in 1997, a majority of preschool, kindergar- 
ten, and elementary students who attended 
church-related schools were from low- and 
middle-income families (see supplemental table 
28-2). 

■ Median tuition paid at all levels of private schools 
increased between 1979 and 1997. In 1997, the 75‘^ 
percentile of tuition paid was at least twice as high 
as the 25^^ percentile of tuition, with the largest 
gaps occurring at the secondary level. 



Percentage of students who were enrolled in private schools, by family income and school level: 
October 1979, 1991, 1994, and 1997 



School level 




Total 






Low income 




Middle income 




High income 




1979 


1991 


1994 


1997 


1979 


1991 


1994 


1997 


1979 


1991 


1994 


1997 


1979 


1991 


1994 


1997 


Preschool 


63.4 


60.2 


53.1 


49.9 


25.5 


17.4 


17.8 


18.8 


63.3 


59.4 


51.3 


49.2 


78.3 


81.6 


77.5 


72.5 


Kindergarten 


13.9 


14.2 


13.5 


16.8 


3.2 


4.0 


5.0 


6.8 


13.5 


12.5 


13.2 


15.7 


23.2 


28.3 


22.6 


28.2 


Elementary 


11.0 


9.5 


10.1 


9.4 


3.9 


2.6 


3.5 


2.7 


9.4 


8.3 


9.3 


8.5 


18.4 


17.8 


16.3 


16.5 


Secondary 


7.1 


6.9 


7.0 


7.3 


2.3 


2.2 


2.7 


2.9 


5.4 


5.5 


5.9 


5.6 


11.8 


12.5 


11.3 


13.3 



NOTE: Low income is the bottom 20 percent of all family incomes; SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census, 
high income is the top 20 percent of all family incomes; and middle October Current Population Surveys, 
income is the 60 percent in between. See the supplemental note to 
Indicator 53 for further discussion. 



Tuition at seiected percentiies (in constant 1998 doiiars), by schooi ievei and type: October 1979, 
1991, 1994, and 1997 



School level 
and type 




1979 






1991 






1994 






1997 




25th 


50th 


75th 


25th 


50th 


75th 


25th 


50th 


75th 


25th 


50th 


75th 


Preschool 


$517 


$838 


$2,190 


$573 


$1,092 


$2,913 


$433 


$1,013 


$2,670 


$650 


$1,358 


$3,636 


K-12 


622 


1,386 


2,606 


942 


1,725 


3.036 


993 


1,888 


3,232 


1.431 


2,546 


4,980 


Kindergarten 


530 


952 


1,786 


705 


1,552 


2,736 


664 


1.306 


2,679 


1.066 


1.813 


3,570 


Elementary 


305 


811 


1,538 


817 


1,388 


2,288 


930 


1,700 


2,746 


1,275 


2.115 


4,622 


Secondary 


1,525 


1,983 


2,569 


2,175 


3,198 


4.699 


1,938 


3.140 


4.307 


2,778 


4.166 


9,374 



NOTE: In 1994 and 1997. the Current Population Survey (CPS) SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 

changed the questions used to obtain tuition data. See the October Current Population Surveys. 

supplemental note to this indicator for further discussion. Additionally, 

in 1994, the survey methodology for the CPS was changed and 

weights were adjusted. See the supplemental note to Indicator 51 

for further discussion. 
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Percentage of students who were enrolled in private schools 
and tuition at selected percentiles: October 1997 



Percentage enrolled, by family income* and school level 

Percent 




Tuition at selected percentiles (in constant 1998 dollars), by school level and type 



$0 



Preschool 
Church-related 
Nonchurch-related 
Kindergarten 
Church-related 
Nonchurch-related 
Elementary 
Church-related 
Nonchurch- related 
Secondary 
Church-related 
Nonchurch-related 



$0 



2,000 



4,000 
J 




6,000 

l__ 



8,000 

I 



2,000 



6,000 



4,000 
Tuition 

25^-50^^ percentile □ 50^-75^^ percentile 



8,000 



10,000 



10,000 



* Low Income is the bottom 20 percent of all family incomes: high 
income is the top 20 percent of all family incomes; and middle 
income is the 60 percent In between. See Indicator 53 for further 
discussion. 

NOTE; In 1994 and 1997, the Current Population Survey (CPS) 
changed the questions used to obtain tuition data. See the 




supplemental note to this indicator for further discussion. Additionally 
in 1994, the survey methodology for the CPS was changed and 
weights were adjusted. See the supplemental note to Indicator 51 
for further discussion. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
October Current Population Surveys. 
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Section III. Quality of Education Environments (Postsecondary) 



Remedial education in higher education institutions 



The role of remedial courses in higher education institutions has been the subject of ongoing 
debate among policymakers and educators. Some view remedial courses as a way to expand 
educational opportunities for unprepared students, while others feel that remedial courses should 
be discouraged because precollege-level courses have no place in the college curriculum. The 
percentage of institutions offering remedial courses and the percentage of freshmen who enroll 
in them provide a snapshot of the current availability of and demand for these courses at higher 
education institutions. 



■ The percentage of freshmen enrolled in remedial 
courses and the percentage of institutions offering 
such courses were similar in 1989 and 1995. 

■ In 1995, freshmen were more likely to enroll in a 
remedial mathematics course than in a remedial 
reading or writing course. In fact, from 1989 to 
1995, the percentage of freshmen who enrolled in 
remedial mathematics courses increased, while the 
percentage who enrolled in remedial reading or 
writing courses was similar. 

■ In 1995, freshmen in public 2-year colleges were 
far more likely to enroU in remedial courses than 



their peers in public 4-year institutions (41 versus 
22 percent). 

B In 1995, almost all public 2-year institutions of- 
fered remedial writing and mathematics courses, 
while about three-quarters of public 4-year insti- 
tutions offered remedial courses in these subjects. 
Half of private 4-year institutions offered reme- 
dial writing and mathematics courses. 

B In 1995, a larger percentage of institutions with 
high minority enrollment offered remedial read- 
ing, writing, and mathematics courses than 
institutions with low minority enrollment. 



Percentage of freshmen enrolled in remedial courses, by subject, control and type of institution, and 
minority enrollment: Fall 1989 and 1995 



Subject 


Fall 

1989 








Fall 1995 








Total 


Public 


Private 


Minority enrollment* 


2-year 


4-year 


2-year 


4-year 


High 


Low 


Reading, writing, or mathematics 


30 


29 


41 


22 


26 


13 


43 


26 


Reading 


13 


13 


20 


8 


11 


7 


25 


11 


Writing 


16 


17 


25 


12 


18 


8 


29 


15 


Mathematics 


21 


24 


34 


18 


23 


9 


35 


21 



Percentage of higher education institutions offering remedial courses, by subject, control and type of 
institution, and minority enrollment: Fall 1989 and 1995 

Fall 1995 



Pall Public Private Minority enrollment* 



Subject 


1989 


Total 


2-year 4-year 


2-year 4-year 


High 


Low 


Reading, writing, or mathematics 


74 


78 


100 


81 


63 


63 


94 


76 


Reading 


58 


57 


99 


52 


29 


34 


87 


53 


Writing 


65 


71 


99 


71 


61 


52 


85 


70 


Mathematics 


68 


72 


99 


78 


62 


51 


93 


70 



* Institutions with high minority enrollment ore defined os those in which SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Notional Center for Education 

total student enrollment, excluding nonresident aliens, is less than 50 Statistics, Postsecondary Education Quick Information System, Remedial 

percent white. Education at Higher Education Institutions In Fall 1995. ^ 996. 
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Indicator 29 



Remedial education in higher education: Fall 1995 



Percentage of freshmen enrolled in remedial courses, by subject 
Percent and control and type of institution 




■ Public 2-year □ Public 4-year O Private 2-year □ Private 4-year 



Percentage of higher education institutions offering remedial courses, 
Percent by subject and control and type of institution 

100 




Reading, writing, 
or mathematics 



Reading Writing Mathematics 

Public 2-year □ Public 4-year □ Private 2-year □ Private 4-year 



Percentage of higher education institutions offering remedial 
Percent courses, by subject and minority enrollment* 

100-1 




or mathematics 

■ High □ Low 






-100 
- 80 
- 60 

- 40 

- 20 
■- 0 



* Institutions with high minority enrollment ore defined os those in which 
total student enrollment excluding nonresident aliens. Is less than 50 
percent white. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics, Postsecondary Education Quick Information System, Remedial 
Education at Higher Education Institutions In Fall 1995, 1 996. 
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Section III. Quality of Education Environments (Postsecondary) 



Instructional methods of postsecondary faculty 



Postsecondary instructional faculty and staff use a variety of methods to instruct students, 
make classroom assignments, grade students ' work, and test students ' competency. There has 
been much debate about which instructional methods are most effective in educating students. 
One factor in determining the type of instructional methods postsecondary faculty use may be 
the program area of the particular class. 



■ In fall 1992, about one-third of all instructional fac- 
ulty and staff used teaching tools such as 
computational tools/software and computer- 
aided instruction. Engineering faculty were more 
likely to use computational tools/ software than 
faculty from other program areas. 

■ Sixty-three percent of postsecondary instructional 
faculty and staff assigned student presentations, 
and 53 percent assigned term or research papers 
in fall 1992. Compared with faculty in other 
progam areas, natural sciences and engineering 
faculty were less likely to use student presenta- 
tions as an instructional method. 



■ In fall 1992, post secondary instructional faculty 
and staff generally were more likely to use com- 
petency-based grading than to grade on a curve 
on a consistent basis across most program areas. 
However, engineering and natural sciences faculty 
were more likely to grade on a curve than educa- 
tion and humanities faculty. 

■ Fifty-seven percent of postsecondary instructional 
faculty and staff used essay midterms /finals in 
fall 1992. Humanities and social sciences faculty 
were more likely to use essay midterms /finals 
than engineering and natural sciences faculty 



Percentage of postsecondary instructional faculty and staff who used selected instructional methods* 
for undergraduate classes during the semester, by program area: Fall 1992 















Program area 










Instructional method 


Total 


Agriculture/ 

home 

economics 


Business 


Edu- 

cation 


Engi- 

neering 


Fine 

arts 


Health 

sciences 


Human- 

ities 


Natural 

sciences 


Social 

sciences Other 


Teaching tools 


Computational tools/software 


39.0 


38.1 


54.6 


35.5 


74.0 


21.3 


40.4 


21.9 


58.2 


27.2 


34.0 


Computer-aided Instruction 


33.7 


31.7 


36.8 


37.4 


40.0 


32.0 


41.5 


27.6 


39.6 


21.3 


34.7 


Grading 


Grading on a curve 


32.3 


47.8 


38.8 


18.7 


52.5 


26.7 


23.4 


21.3 


41.0 


38.0 


33.5 


Competency-based grading 


56.6 


45.2 


49.9 


62.9 


60.3 


69.1 


64.7 


58.2 


50.6 


47.6 


60.2 


Assignments 


Multiple drafts of written work 


31.5 


27.7 


22.1 


39.0 


15.2 


23.7 


25.2 


60.9 


15.9 


33.6 


28.3 


Student presentations 


62.7 


69.5 


61.0 


79.7 


45.0 


78.4 


67.8 


72.9 


38.0 


62.8 


70.4 


Student evaluations 


37.1 


32.2 


29.4 


55.9 


21.5 


62.4 


34.1 


53.9 


17.7 


25.3 


41.0 


Term/research papers 


52.9 


59.0 


55.6 


61.0 


42.8 


45.1 


50.6 


65.5 


31.1 


73.4 


53.0 


Midterms/finals 


Multiple choice 


55.4 


65.9 


74.6 


57.5 


33.9 


38.1 


80.6 


34.4 


53.3 


65.9 


64.9 


Short answer 


54.6 


74.2 


58.7 


53.2 


54.7 


48.3 


43.3 


50.2 


63.3 


49.7 


59.5 


Essay 


56.8 


69.2 


54.8 


64.3 


34.9 


49.1 


34.2 


79.3 


41.8 


72.2 


57.4 



* Includes those faculty who responded that they used the Indicated SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education 
instructional method "some" or “all" of the time. Statistics. National Study of Postsecondary Faculty. 1 993. 

NOTE: See the supplemental note to this indicator for a definition of 
program areas. 
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Percentage of postsecondary instructional faculty and staff who used selected 
instructional methods* for undergraduate classes during the semester, 
by selected program areas: Fall 1992 



Teaching tools and grading 



0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 




■ Total 

□ Engineering 

□ Humanities 

□ Natural sciences 

■ Social sciences 



Percent 



Assignments 



0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 



Multiple drafts 
of written work 

Student 

presentations 

Student 

evaluations 

Term/research 

papers 




■ Total 

□ Engineering 

□ Humanities 

□ Natural sciences 

■ Social sciences 



Percent 



Midterms/flnals 



Multiple choice 
Short answer 
Essay 



10 



20 



30 



40 



50 



60 



70 



80 



0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 

Percent 



■ Total 

□ Engineering 

□ Humanities 

□ Natural sciences 

■ Social sciences 



* Includes those faculty who responded that they used the indicated SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 
Instructional method “some" or *air of the time. Statistics, National Study of Postsecondary Faculty, 1993. 

NOTE: See the supplemental note to this Indicator for a definition of 
program areas. 
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Section III. Quality of Educotion Environments (Postsecondory) 



Distance education in higher education 



Advances in technology and widespread access to this technology allow many educational 
institutions to ojfer courses to students who would otherwise have difficulty participating in 
higher education (students who work, students who care for families, students who live in 
remote areas) without being present on campus. This type of education, commonly referred to 
as "distance education, " is an increasingly important component of higher education. Examining 
the availability and use of distance education can help educators assess the need for these services. 



■ In 1995, one-third of higher education institutions 
offered distance education courses; another 25 per- 
cent indicated plans to begin courses within 3 
years; and 42 percent did not offer and did not 
plan to offer these courses in the next 3 years. 
Higher education institutions in the Northeast 
were less likely than institutions in other regions 
to offer distance education courses in 1995, and 
institutions with larger enrollments were more 
likely to offer distance education courses than 
schools with smaller enrollments. 

■ Public institutions were more likely to offer dis- 
tance education courses than private institutions, 
and more students enrolled in these courses in 
1995 were enrolled in public 2-year institutions 
than in other types of institutions (see supplemen- 
tal table 31-1). Public 4-year institutions were. 



however, more likely than public 2-year institu- 
tions to offer and award degrees and certificates 
that could be earned by taking only distance edu- 
cation courses (see supplemental table 31-2). 

■ In 1995, two-way interactive video and one-way 
prerecorded video were the most frequently used 
methods of delivering distance education courses 
(57 and 52 percent, respectively). Furthermore, of 
higher education institutions who currently were 
offering or planning to offer distance education, 
about 80 percent were planning to start or increase 
the use of two-way interactive video, and about 
half were planning to start or increase the use of 
one-way prerecorded video in the next 3 years (see 
supplemental table 31-3). 



Percentage distribution of higher education institutions according to status of offering distance 
education, by selected institutional characteristics: 1995 

Not currently offering distance education courses 

Planning to offer distance Not planning to offer 

Selected institutional Currently offering distance education courses in the distance education courses 

characteristics education courses next 3 years in the next 3 years 



All institutions 


33 


25 


42 


Institution type 


Private 2-year 


2 


14 


84 


Private 4-year 


12 


27 


61 


Public 2-year 


58 


28 


14 


Public 4-year 


62 


23 


14 


Region 


Northeast 


20 


27 


53 


Southeast 


31 


28 


41 


Central 


39 


24 


37 


West 


40 


23 


37 


Size of institution (enrollment) 


Less than 3,000 


16 


27 


56 


3,000-9,999 


61 


24 


15 


1 0,000 or more 


76 


14 


10 



NOTE: Details may not add to 100 due to rounding. SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 

Statistics, Postsecondary Education Quick Information System, Distance 
Education In Higher Education Institutions, 1997. 
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Distance education in higher education: 1995 



Distance education course offerings at higher education institutions, 
by institutional characteristics 

Institution type Region Size (enrollment) 



luu ' ' " — — I — I f“1UU 

80- - 80 

ii i i 

Private Private Public Public North- South- Central West Less 3,000 10,000 ^ 

2-year 4-year 2-year 4-year east east than to or 

3,000 9,999 more 

I Currently offering D Not offering but planning to Q Not offering and not planning 
offer within 3 years to offer within 3 years 



Number of students 
enrolled in distance 
education courses, by 
type of institution"^ 




Number of degrees earned 
exclusively through 
distance education, 
by type of 
institution"^ 



Number of certificates earned 
exclusively through 
distance education, by 
type of institution"^ 




I 



I Public 2-year □ Public 4-year □ Private 4-year 



* Data for private 2-year institutions are not included because too few of SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 
them offered distance education In fall 1 995 for a reliable estimate. Statistics, Postsecondary Education Quick Information System, Distance 

Education In Higher Education Institutions, 1997. 
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Section III, Quality of Education Environments (Postsecondary) 



Part-time instructional faculty and staff at postsecondary institutions 



Part-time faculty provide postsecondary institutions with a flexible work force to respond to 
fluctuating student enrollments, to fill temporary vacancies, to teach specialized courses, and 
to reduce faculty costs. While many faculty work part time out of choice, these individuals face 
job uncertainty, often play no role in academic governance, and lack job benefits provided to 
full-time faculty. These issues, which are accentuated by an increasing use of part-time 
instructional faculty, may affect faculty morale and the quality of teaching at postsecondary 
institutions. 



■ In faU 1992, 42 percent of postsecondary instruc- part time in faU 1992 than faculty at aU other types 

tional faculty and staff worked part time. of postsecondary institutions. 

H Instructors and lecturers were more likely to be B In faU 1992, females were more likely than males 
employed part time than faculty with higher aca- to work part time at both public and private insti- 
demic ranks in faU 1992. tutions, and at each type of postsecondary 

institution, except 2-year and other institutions. 

■ Postsecondary instructional faculty and staff at 2- 
year institutions were more likely to be employed 



Percentage of postsecondary instructional faculty and staff employed part time, by control and type 
of institution, sex, and academic rank: Fall 1992 



Sex and 
academic rank 


Total 


Control of institution 
Public Private 


Type of institution 
Compre- Liberal 
Research Doctoral hensive arts 


2-year 


Other 


Total' 


41.6 


41.4 


42.2 


23.4 


32.6 


38.6 


35.7 


60.2 


37.8 


Sex 




















Male 


37.2 


37.0 


37.7 


19.0 


27.4 


33.3 


29.8 


60.8 


35.0 


Female 


48.9 


48.5 


49.9 


34.1 


43.2 


46.7 


43.3 


59.4 


45.0 


Academic rank 




















Full professor 


16.7 


11.7 


27.1 


10.3 


13.9 


16.9 


17.8 


25.1 


29.1 


Associate professor 


15.4 


13.3 


19.6 


16.6 


11.0 


9.5 


9.4 


22.2 


28.9 


Assistant professor 


16.3 


13.2 


21.3 


14.8 


13.0 


11.2 


17.0 


24.5 


27.2 


Instructor 


74.5 


73.3 


78.9 


65.9 


73.8 


78.2 


75.8 


74.7 


66.2 


Lecturer 


79.3 


78.1 


81.3 


59.6 


81.6 


85.6 


80.4 


95.1 


82.2 


Average number of classes taught^ 


















Total 


1.8 


1.8 


1.7 


1.7 


1.6 


1.7 


1.8 


1.8 


1.8 


Undergraduate 


1.8 


1.8 


1.7 


1.7 


1.6 


1.7 


1.8 


1.8 


1.8 


Graduate 


1.4 


1.4 


1.4 


1.4 


1.4 


1.4 


1.3 


1.5 


1.4 


^ Included in the total but not shown separately are other academic NOTE: See the supplemental note to this indicator for a description of 



ranks and those with no academic rank. types of institutions. 

2 includes only classes taught for credit. Only teachers who reported SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education 

teaching at least 1 class for credit regardless of class level (undergraduate Statistics, National Study of Postsecondary Faculty, 1 993. 

or graduate) were included in the analysis. 
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Percentage of postsecondary instructional faculty and staff employed part time: 

Fall 1992 



Percent 

100 



By type of institution 



rlOO 



80- 



- 80 



60- 
40- 
20 - 
0 J- 

Research 





Doctoral Comprehensive Liberal arts 2-year 



By academic rank 



Percent 




By sex 



Percent 




NOTE: See the supplemental note to this indicator for o description of 
types of Institutions. 



SOUf^CE: U.S. Department of Education, Nationai Center for Education 
Statistics, Nationai Study of Postsecondary Facuity, 1993. 
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Section III. Quality of Education Environments (Postsecondary) 



Teaching workload of full-time postsecondary faculty 



Teaching students is only one aspect of a postsecondary faculty member’s job. Faculty also 
spend time on other activities such as research, freelance work, administrative tasks, and 
professional growth. Debates about tenure, instructional time, and the overall quality of a 
college education raise questions about the actual time postsecondary faculty spend teaching 
relative to the time they spend doing other activities. 



In 1992, full-time faculty members spent 54 per- 
cent of their work hours performing teaching 
activities, 18 percent conducting research, and 13 
percent performing administrative tasks. 

Between 1987 and 1992, the percentage of time full- 
time postsecondary faculty members spent on 
teaching activities decreased (from 57 to 54 per- 
cent); however, the number of classroom and 
student contact hours per week increased (see 
supplemental table 33-1). 

FuU, associate, and assistant professors tended to 
spend a higher percentage of their time conduct- 



ing research than did other faculty in 1992. Assis- 
tant professors, instructors, and lecturers spent a 
higher proportion of their time performing teach- 
ing activities than did full or associate professors. 

■ Full-time postsecondary faculty members at 2- 
year institutions had more student contact hours 
per week in 1992 than did faculty at other institu- 
tions (87 percent more than those at hberal arts 
institutions and 67 percent more than those at re- 
search institutions; see supplemental table 33-1). 



Percentage of time full-time postsecondary faculty spent on various activities, by academic rank 
and type of institution: Foil 1987 and foil 1992 



Academic rank Type of Institution 



Activity 


Total’ 


Full 

professor 


Associate 

professor 


Assistant 

professor instructor 


Lecturer 


Research 


Doc- 

tor's 


Compre- 

hensive 


Liberal 

arts 


2- 

year 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Fall 1987 
100.0 100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Teaching activities^ 


57.1 


51.3 


54.2 


57.4 


70.1 


69.3 


43.3 


54.1 


63.5 


67.1 


73.1 


Research/scholarship 


17.3 


21.1 


20.3 


19.0 


5.9 


9.5 


30.3 


21.9 


12.0 


10.2 


4.2 


Professional growth 


4.6 


3.7 


4.5 


4.2 


7.0 


5.5 


4.1 


4.1 


4.4 


4.3 


5.2 


Administration 


13.2 


16.4 


13.3 


10.3 


9.9 


8.9 


13.7 


13.5 


13.2 


13.8 


11.0 


Outside consulting/ 
freelance work 


2.5 


2.8 


2.6 


1.8 


2.7 


3.6 


2.5 


3.1 


2.8 


1.6 


2.5 


Service and other 


5.4 


4.8 


5.1 


7.4 


4.4 


3.2 


6.4 


3.3 


4.2 


3.0 


4.0 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Fall 

100.0 


1992 

100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Teaching activities^ 


54.4 


50.2 


52.3 


55.3 


67.8 


61.1 


39.0 


46.0 


60.2 


63.6 


68.7 


Research/scholarship 


17.6 


21.5 


19.4 


19.7 


6.0 


10.2 


32.4 


23.0 


13.3 


9.7 


4.5 


Professional growth 


4.6 


4.1 


4.4 


4.5 


5.7 


5.5 


3.6 


4.2 


5.0 


4.6 


5.8 


Administration 


13.1 


15.1 


13.6 


9.3 


10.4 


12.8 


12.9 


14.1 


12.7 


14.6 


12.1 


Outside consulting/ 
freelance work 


2.7 


3.0 


2.9 


2.1 


2.6 


2.3 


2.6 


2.6 


2.8 


2.3 


2.7 


Service and other 


7.4 


6.0 


7.1 


8.9 


7.5 


8.1 


9.3 


10.1 


6.0 


4.9 


6.1 



’ Included in the total but not sho>wn separately are other academic 
ranks and types of postsecondary Institutions. 

2 Includes other activities in addition to teaching in the classroom such 
as grading papers, preparing for class, developing new curricula, advising 
or supervising students, or working with student organizations or intramural 
athletics. 



NOTE: Details may not add to 100.0 due to rounding. See the 
supplemental note to this indicator for further definitions of time spent by 
faculty. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics, National Study of Postsecondary Faculty, 1 988 and 1 993. 
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Indicatar 33 



Percentage of time full-time postsecondary faculty spent on various activities: 

Fall 1987 and fall 1992 



10 



Total 
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By academic rank and type of institution: Fall 1992 



Academic rank 
Full professor 
Associate professor 
Assistant professor 
Instructor 
Lecturer 

Type of institution 
Research 
Doctor’s 
Comprehensive 
Liberal arts 
2-year 




0 20 40 

Percent 

I Teaching □ Research/ □ Professional □Admin- 
activities* scholarship growth istration 



I Outside/consulting □ Service and 
freelance work other 



* Includes other activities in addition to teaching in the classroom such 
as grading papers, preparing for class, developing new curricula, advising 
or supervising students, or working with student organizations or intramural 
athletics. 



NOTE: See the supplemental note to this indicator for further definitions of 
time spent by faculty, 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics, National Study of Postsecondary Faculty, 1988 and 1993, 
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Section IV. Social Support for Leorning 



Early reading activities in the home 



Family participation in reading activities provides valuable developmental experiences for young 
children. In addition to developing an interest in reading, children who are read to, told stories, 
and visit the library may start school better prepared to learn than other students. Engaging 
young children in reading activities at home also enables parents and other family members to 
become actively involved in their children 's education at an early age. 



■ In 1996, at least 80 percent of children ages 3-5 
were read to or told a story in the past week by a 
parent or family member, while 38 percent had 
visited a library in the past month. The percent- 
age of children who were read to or told a story 
was higher in 1996 than in 1991. 

■ Children ages 3-5 who were not enrolled in 
preprimary education were usually as likely to 
have been read to or told a story by a parent or 
family member in the past week as those 3- to 5- 
year-olds who were enrolled in kindergarten or 
center-based care in 1996. However, children ages 
3-5 who were not enrolled in preprimary educa- 
tion were less likely to have visited a library in 
the past month than children who were enrolled 
in kindergarten or a center-based program. 



■ In 1996, white children ages 3-5 were more likely 
than their black and Hispanic peers to have been 
read to in the past week and were more likely than 
their black peers to have been told a story in the 
past week. In addition, white children were more 
likely to have visited a library in the past month 
than their black and Hispanic peers. 

■ In 1996, children ages 3-5 whose parents had com- 
pleted a bachelor's degree or more education were 
more likely to have been read to in the past week 
or to have visited a library in the past month than 
children whose parents' highest education level 
was a high school diploma or less. 



Percentage of children ages 3-5 who participated in various reading activities with a parent or family 
member, by selected characteristics: 1991, 1993, 1995, and 1996 



Read to three or more Told o story at least Visited o library 

times in the post week once in the post week In the post month 



Selected characteristics 


1991 


1993 


1995 


1996 


1991 


1993 


1995 


1996 


1991 


1993 


1995 


1996 


Total 


71.4 


77.7 


83.1 


82.9 


72.0 


74.7 


81.4 


82.0 


36.6 


38.8 


41.2 


38.2 


School enrollment status and level’ 


Not enrolled 


68.9 


75.5 


81.3 


80.0 


72.7 


73.6 


79.7 


80.2 


29.3 


32.8 


32.9 


31.8 


Center-based programs^ 


73.9 


80.8 


85.6 


84.6 


73.4 


77.3 


82.9 


83.4 


40.0 


42.4 


44.2 


41.1 


Kindergarten^ 


71.3 


75.9 


80.8 


83.8 


69.1 


72.2 


80.9 


81.9 


40.8 


41.6 


46.0 


42.1 


Race-ethnicity 


White 


77.7 


84.0 


89.0 


88.9 


73.8 


75.6 


83.9 


83.9 


40.7 


42.1 


45.1 


42.5 


Black 


59.0 


66.8 


73.7 


75.9 


66.0 


72.2 


74.4 


76.6 


27.8 


32.0 


34.1 


34.1 


Hispanic 


53.0 


60.2 


61.5 


65.3 


68.4 


71.5 


75.1 


79.3 


24.5 


27.9 


28.0 


25.9 


Other 


65.8 


70.8 


85.2 


87.4 


74.2 


78.5 


80.8 


84.3 


34.8 


43.3 


41.5 


37.1 


Parents' highest education level 


Less than high school diploma 


53.8 


54.5 


64.4 


58.8 


67.4 


65.3 


71.9 


72.8 


18.3 


24.6 


18.3 


19.4 


High school diploma or GED 


63.5 


73.1 


77.9 


77.4 


68.2 


73.6 


77.6 


79.9 


26.0 


28.2 


31.5 


30.1 


Some college/vocational/technical 


74.0 


80.4 


85.3 


86.5 


74.2 


74.7 


82.9 


84.6 


38.5 


39.6 


40.9 


37.1 


Bachelor's degree 


82.1 


87.7 


89.7 


90.9 


74.7 


77.4 


85.0 


83.2 


52.0 


53.9 


53.5 


51.9 


Graduate/professional school 


88.3 


88.4 


94.0 


96.1 


78.4 


81.1 


88.2 


85.8 


59.1 


59.5 


62.8 


59.5 



' Data ore revised from previously published figures. 

2 See the glossary for definitions of center-based programs and 
kindergarten. 

NOTE: This analysis includes children ages 3-5 who were not enrolled 
in first grade. Included In the total but not shown separately are 
children from other types of enrollment levels. 
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1991 (Early Childhood Education File), 1993 (School Readiness File), 
1995 (Early Childhood Program Participation File), and 1996 (Parent 
and Family involvement in Education File). 
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Indicator 34 



Percentage of children ages 3-5 who participated in various reading 
activities with a parent or family member 




By school enrollment status and level: 1996 



Percent 
100n 

80- 

60- 

40- 



20 - 



Read to three or more 
times in the past week 



Told a story at least 
once in the past week 





Not Center- Kinder- 
enrolled based garten* 
programs* 



Not Center- Kinder- 
en rol I ed based g arten* 
programs* 



Visited a library 
in the past month 




Not Center- Kinder- 
enrolled based garten* 
programs* 



-100 
- 80 
- 60 

- 40 

- 20 




* See the glossary for definitions of center-based programs and 
kindergarten. 

NOTE: This analysis Includes children ages 3-5 who were not enrolled 
in first grade. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, National Household Education Survey (NHES), 
1991 (Early Childhood Education File) and 1996 (Parent and Family 
involvement in Education File). 
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Section IV. Social Support for Leorning 



Fathers’ involvement in their children’s education 



Although most research on parental involvement has focused on mothers' roles in their chil- 
dren's education, current research indicates that fathers' involvement in their children's edu- 
cation also has a positive effect on student achievement and success in school. The role fathers 
assume in their children 's education has become the subject of increasing interest to researchers 
and policymakers because single and nonresident fathers have become more common and higher 
proportions of mothers have entered the labor force. 



Fathers in two-parent families, single fathers, and 
nonresident fathers were aU more likely to attend a 
class event, a parent-teacher conference, or a gen- 
eral school meeting in 1996 than they were to 
volunteer in their children's schools. 

Fathers in single-parent families were more likely 
to have a high level of involvement in their 
children's schools than were fathers in two-par- 
ent famiUes and nonresident fathers. Nearly half 
of fathers in two-parent families had a low level 



of involvement in their children's schools, as did 
a large majority of nonresident fathers. 

Children of fathers with high levels of involvement 
in their schools were generally more likely than 
children of fathers with low levels of involvement 
to have positive school outcomes. For example, 
children of fathers with high levels of involvement 
were more likely to enjoy school and less likely to 
be expelled or suspended than were children of 
fathers with low levels of involvement. 



Percentage of students in grades K-1 2 whose fathers were involved in their schools during the current 
school year, by type of activity and family type: 1996 











Type of activity 






Level of involvement^ 




Attended 


Attended parent- 


Attended general 


Family type 


High 


Low 


Volunteered 


class event 


teacher conference 


school meeting 


Fathers in two-parent families 


26.8 


47.8 


15.4 


52.9 


38.7 


55.3 


Fathers in single-parent families 


46.1 


28.4 


23.3 


64.8 


63.9 


68.3 


Nonresident fathers^ 


8.7 


82.5 


4.0 


22.0 


15.0 


18.0 



Percentage of students in grades K-1 2 with selected school outcomes during the current school year, 
by family type and level of fathers’ involvement in child’s school: 1996 



Family type and level of 
fathers' involvement^ 


Child gets 
mostly A's 
(Grades 1-12) 


Child 
enjoys 
school 
(Grades 1-12) 


Child participated in 
extracurricular activities 
Grades K-5 Grades 6-1 2 


Child has 
repeated 
a grade 
(Grades K-1 2) 


Child has ever 
been expelled/ 
suspended 
(Grades 6-12) 


Fathers in two-parent families 


Low involvement 


34.1 


33.0 


73.7 


79.3 


14.8 


17.7 


High involvement 


50.4 


49.8 


90.6 


94.5 


6.7 


9.8 


Fathers in single-parent families 


Low involvement 


16.6 


29.8 


60.7 


68.6 


17.9 


34.5 


High involvement 


31.7 


43.9 


79.1 


86.3 


13.3 


11.4 


Nonresident fathers^ 


Low involvement 


29.1 


34.7 


73.5 


75.5 


18.1 


27.8 


High involvement 


35.2 


44.8 


86.6 


92.0 


7.2 


14.4 



’ Low involvement is defined as participation In none or only one 
activity out of four; high involvement is defined as participation in 
three or four activities. 

2 These percentages represent the 75 percent of all nonresident 
fathers who were reported to have had contact with their children 
within the past year. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, National Household Education Survey, 1996 
(Parent and Family Involvement in Education and Civic Involvement 
Components). 
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Fathers' involvement in their children’s education: 1996 



Percentage of students in grades K-12 whose fathers participated in various school 
Percent activities during the current school year, by family type: 1996 



100-1 



80- 



60- 



40- 



20 - 























rlOO 



80 



- 60 



40 



- 20 



Fathers in two-parent families Fathers in single-parent families Nonresident fathers’ 
■Volunteered □ Attended class event □ Attended parent-teacher conference □ Attended general school meeting 



Percent 
100 



80 - 



Percentage of students in grades K-12 whose fathers were involved in their schools 
during the current school year, by level of involvement^ and family type: 1996 



60 



40- 



20 - 




I 



r-100 



- 80 



- 60 



- 40 



- 20 



Low involvement High involvement 

I Fathers in two-parent families □ Fathers in single-parent families O Nonresident fathers’ 



^ These percentages represent the 75 percent of all nonresident 
fathers who were reported to have had contact with their children 
within the past year. 

2 Low involvement Is defined as participation in none or only one 
activity out of four; high Involvement is defined as participation in 
three or four activities. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, National Household Education Survey, 1996 
(Parent and Family Involvement in Education and Civic Involvement 
Components). 
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Section IV. Sociol Support for Learning 



Family characteristics of 6- to 12-year-olds 



The family environment in which a child lives affects many aspects of that child's life, including 
school performance. For example, research has shown that family characteristics, such as parents' 
educational attainment, number of children in the family, family income, and mother's 
employment status, are related to student achievement. Data on such family characteristics 
may help policymakers and educators to apply resources efficiently and to develop programs 
designed to increase learning. 



■ The educational attainment of parents of 6- to 12- 
year-olds increased substantially between 1972 
and 1997. For example, the percentage whose 
mothers completed at least high school increased 
from 66 to 84 percent, while the percentage whose 
fathers completed at least high school rose from 
65 to 85 percent (see supplemental table 36-1). 

■ The employment rate of mothers of 6- to 12-year- 
olds increased between 1972 and 1997, rising from 
39 percent in 1972 to 66 percent in 1997. The em- 
ployment rate of fathers decreased slightly from 
93 percent in 1972 to 91 percent in 1997. Despite 
the increase in mothers' employment, median fam- 
ily income (in constant 1997 dollars) remained 
relatively stable between 1972 and 1992 and in- 



creased between 1992 and 1997 (see supplemen- 
tal table 36-1). 

■ The percentage of 6- to 12-year-olds who lived 
with only their mother doubled between 1972 and 
1997, increasing from 12 to 24 percent. Conversely, 
the percentage who lived with two parents de- 
creased from 87 to 71 percent during the same 
period. 

■ In 1997, 6- to 12-year-olds had fewer other chil- 
dren in their household than their peers in 1972. 
For example, in 1972, 71 percent of 6- to 12-year- 
olds had two or more brothers or sisters, compared 
with 46 percent in 1997. 



Percentage distribution of 6- to 12-year-oids, by seiected famiiy characteristics: 1972-97 



Selected family characteristics 


1972 


1977 


1982 


1987 


1992 


1997 


Mother's highest education level 


Less than high school diploma 


34.3 


29.5 


23.6 


20.4 


18.0 


15.8 


High school diploma or GED 


47.6 


47.4 


48.0 


45.9 


38.8 


34.8 


Some college 


10.8 


13.4 


16.5 


18.9 


26.1 


28.8 


Bachelor's degree or higher 


7.2 


9.8 


12.0 


14.8 


17.2 


20.5 


Percentage of children 


whose mothers were employed 


38.5 


45.5 


52.1 


58.1 


61.2 


66.4 


Percentage of children 


whose fathers were employed 


93.1 


91.0 


88.9 


90.3 


89.1 


91.2 


Family type 


Two-parent household 


86.8 


81.2 


77.1 


74.9 


72.8 


71.4 


Father as head of household 


1.0 


1.2 


1.8 


2.4 


3.0 


4.2 


Mother as head of household 


12.3 


17.6 


21.1 


22.7 


24.1 


24.4 


Number of other children in household 


0-1 


28.8 


46.4 


50.1 


52.3 


53.5 


54.5 


2-3 


46.7 


40.8 


41.0 


40.8 


39.8 


39.5 


4 or more 


24.4 


12.8 


8.9 


7.0 


6.7 


6.1 



In 1994, the survey instrument for the CPS was changed and weights 
were adjusted. See the supplemental note to IndlcatorSI for further 
discussion. Percentages for employment status were based on the 
total population, not just those in the labor force. Details may not 
add to 100.0 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
March Current Population Surveys. 



1 . 1 '1 



o 




NOTE: The Current Population Survey (CPS) questions used to obtain 
educational attainment were changed in 1992. See the 
supplemental note to Indicator 59 for further discussion. Information 
on parents' educational attainment, employment status, or age of 
mother at child's birth is available only for those parents who live in 
the same household with their child. See the supplemental note to 
this indicator for further discussion on how the data were calculated. 
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Percentage distribution of 6- to 12-year-oids, by fomiiy characteristics: 1972-97 



Mother’s highest education level 



Percent 
100 -|r 

80- " 

60- 

40- 

20-1 



rlOO 
- 80 



- 60 

- 40 

- 20 



1972 1977 1982 1987 1992 1997 



Year 



■ Less than high □ High school □ Some □ Bachelor's degree 
school diploma diploma or GED college or higher 





NOTE: The Current Population Survey (CPS) questions used to obtain 
educational attainment were changed In 1992. See the 
supplemental note to /nd/cotor 59 for further discussion. Information 
on parents' educational attainment, employment status, or age of 
mother at child's birth is available only for those parents who live in 
the same household with their child. See the supplemental note to 
this indicator for further discussion on how the data were calculated. 




In 1994, the survey instrument for the CPS was changed and weights 
were adjusted. See the supplemental note to Indicator 51 for further 
discussion. Percentages for employment status were based on the 
total population, not just those In the labor force. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
March Current Population Surveys. 








Section IV. Social Support for Learning 



National indicators of public investment in education 



The level of public investment in education can be measured in several ways. The national 
index of public effort is revenue raised for the education of students relative to the income of 
taxpayers adjusted for the number of students and the total population. The numerator measures 
average financial resources available for the education of each student. The denominator measures 
the taxpayer's average ability to pay. The index is the number of dollars of revenue raised for 
each student from each $100 of income received by each member of the population. 



■ In 1996, the national effort index for elementary and 
secondary education was 23.5, a slight decrease af- 
ter a 3.2 point increase between 1982 and 1994. 

■ The national effort index for higher education was 
20.6 in 1996, 10.7 points below the high in 1966 (see 
supplemental table 37-1). However, higher educa- 
tion public revenues per student have been 
relatively stable since 1970, except for a drop in the 
early 1980s. 



■ After remaining relatively stable during the 1980s, 
elementary and secondary public education rev- 
enue as a percentage of Gross Domestic Product 
(GDP) rose between 1988 and 1992, but did not re- 
bound to the level of the early to mid-1970s. Higher 
education revenue as a percentage of GDP has re- 
mained about 1 percent since 1970. 



National effort index and other indicators of public effort to fund education (in constant 1998 dollars), 
by level: School years ending 1930-96 














Revenues as a percentage of 




School 


National effort index’ 


Revenues per student^ 


Per capita 


GDP^ 




Persona! income 


year Elementary/ 


Higher 


Elementary/ 


Higher 


personal Elementary/ 


Higher 


Elementary/ 


Higher 


ending 


secondary education 


secondary 


education 


income^ 


secondary education 


secondary 


education 


1930^ 


10.5 


22.5 


$696 


$1,490 


$6,609 


2.0 


0.2 


2.4 


0.2 


1940^ 


13.4 


24.0 


933 


1,671 


6,958 


2.2 


0.2 


2.9 


0.3 


1950 


13.7 


28.8 


1,303 


2,745 


9,536 


2.0 


0.4 


2.6 


0.5 


1960 


15.5 


30.4 


1,986 


3,881 


12,784 


2.9 


0.5 


3.6 


0.6 


1970 


19.5 


31.1 


3,376 


5,390 


17,340 


4.1 


1.0 


4.5 


1.0 


1972 


20.6 


27.6 


3,832 


5,128 


18,561 


4.4 


1.0 


4.9 


1.2 


1974 


21.1 


26.5 


4,003 


5,034 


18,968 


4.2 


1.1 


5.0 


1.2 


1976 


22.0 


25.5 


4,253 


4,940 


19,355 


4.4 


1.2 


5.1 


1.2 


1978 


20.8 


24.2 


4,316 


5,004 


20,716 


4.0 


1.1 


4.8 


1.2 


1980 


21.5 


23.5 


4,326 


4,742 


20,153 


3.8 


1.1 


5.0 


1.2 


1982 


20.8 


21.9 


4,157 


4,384 


20,009 


3.5 


1.0 


5.0 


1.3 


1984 


20.7 


20.9 


4,453 


4,492 


21,506 


3.6 


1.0 


5.0 


1.3 


1986 


21.7 


23.0 


4,927 


5,212 


22,697 


3.6 


1.0 


4.8 


1.3 


1988 


21.4 


21.5 


5,203 


5,225 


24,290 


3.6 


1.0 


4.6 


1.2 


1990 


23.9 


21.3 


5,786 


5,161 


24,191 


3.8 


1.0 


4.5 


1.2 


1992 


24.0 


20.4 


5,809 


4,929 


24,169 


4.0 


1.0 


4.4 


1.2 


1994 


24.0 


20.6 


5,880 


5,043 


24,538 


4.0 


1.0 


4.3 


1.2 


1996 


23.5 


20.6 


5,968 


5,223 


25,376 


4.0 


1.0 


4.1 


1.2 



^ Revenues per student divided by per capita personal Income. 
Revised from previously published figures. 

2 For the calendar year in which the school year ended. In constant 
1998 dollars, adjusted by the Consumer Price Index (CPI). 

3 Gross Domestic Product (GDP) is Gross National Product (GNP) less 
net property income from abroad for the calendar year in which 
the school year began. 

^ Income or population is for the calendar year in which the school 
year began. 



NOTE: Public education revenues at the elementary and secondary 
level are revenues at public schools. Public funds for higher 
education may be used at many types of institutions, both publicly 
and privately controlled. Enrollment in both publicly and privately 
controlled institutions is included. For more information about the 
calculation of these statistics, see the supplemental note to this 
indicator. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, D/gesf of Educaf/on Statistics 1998: 120 Years of 
American Education: A Statistical Portrait. 1993. 
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National indicators of public investment in education, by level: School years ending 

1930-96 



National index^ of public effort 



Index 





Revenue 

$6,000 

S.OOOH 

4.000 

3.000 
2 , 000 - 
1 , 000 - 

0 



Public education revenues per student (in constant 1998 dollars)^ 

Higher education 




Elementary/secondary 



r$6.ooo 

5.000 

4.000 

3.000 

2.000 
1,000 



1930 1940 1950 1960 1970 1974 1978 1982 1986 1990 

School year ending 



1996 



Public education revenues as a percentage of GDP^ 

Percent 




6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 



’ Revenues per student divided by per capita personal Income. 
Revised from previously published figures. 

2 For the calendar year in which the school year ended. In constant 
1998 dollars, adjusted by the Consumer Price Index (CPI). 

^ Gross Domestic Product (GDP) is Gross National Product (GNP) less 
net property Income from abroad for the calendar year in which 
the school year began. 



^ Income or population is for the calendar year in which the school 
year began. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for 
Education Statistics, D/gesf of Education Statistics 1996; 120 Years of 
American Education: A Statistical Portrait, 1993. 
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Section IV. Social Support for Learning 



Public elementary and secondary expenditures per student 



Public elementary and secondary spending can be divided into three main functional areas: 
instruction, support services, and capital outlay. How school districts spend the funds they 
receive is influenced by many factors, such as the overall level of funding; the differences in 
student needs (e.g., demand for special education services and programs for limited-English- 
proficient students); and the relative cost of educational resources (e.g., teacher salaries, building 
maintenance, and construction costs for new schools). The distribution of expenditures across 
functional areas is an indication of how public school systems allocate funds to meet their 
specific needs. 



■ In the 199S-96 school year, public schools spent, 
on average, $6,855 per pupil (in constant 1998 dol- 
lars). Of that amount, more than half ($3,677) was 
spent on instruction, which includes teacher sala- 
ries and benefits, supplies, and purchased 
instructional services. 

■ Between the 1989-90 and 1995-96 school years, 
the percentages of total expenditures per pupil that 
public schools spent on instruction and capital 
outlay increased slightly, whereas the percentage 
spent on support services decreased. 



■ In the 1994-95 school year, relatively high wealth 
school districts (those with a median household 
income of $35,000 or more) spent more per pupil 
than school districts with less wealth. The distri- 
bution of expenditures across functional areas was 
slightly different according to the wealth of school 
districts. For example, wealthy school districts 
spent slightly less proportionally than poorer 
school districts (those with a median household 
income of less than $20,000) in instruction (53 ver- 
sus 55 percent) and more in capital outlay (9 versus 
7 percent; see supplemental table 38-1). 



Public school expenditures per student (in constant 1998 dollars) and percentage distribution, by 
function: School years 1989-90 to 1995-96 



Percentage distribution 



Schooi 

year 


Totai 


instruc- 

tion 


Support 

services 


Capitai 

outiay 


Other 


Totai 


instruc- 

tion 


Support 

services 


Capitai 

outiay 


Other 


1989-90 


$6,684 


$3,567 


$2,346 


$559 


$212 


100.0 


53.4 


35.1 


8.4 


3.2 


1991-92 


6,710 


3,576 


2,303 


565 


266 


100.0 


53.3 


34.3 


8.4 


4.0 


1993-94 


6,753 


3,605 


2,289 


604 


255 


100.0 


53.4 


33.9 


9.0 


3.8 


1994-95 


6,802 


3,670 


2,275 


596 


260 


100.0 


54.0 


33.4 


8.8 


3.8 


1995-96 


6,855 


3,677 


2,279 


643 


256 


100.0 


53.6 


33.2 


9.4 


3.7 



Public school expenditures per student (in constant 1998 dollars), by function and selected district 
characteristics: School year 1994-95 



Selected district characteristics 


Totai 


instruction 


Support 

services 


Capitai 

outiay 


Other 


Median househoid income 


Less than $20,000 


$6,028 


$3,289 


$1,775 


$431 


$534 


20,000-24,999 


6,259 


3,356 


1,823 


501 


580 


25.000-29,999 


6.790 


3,631 


1,902 


616 


642 


30.000-34.999 


6,479 


3,439 


1.871 


578 


591 


35,000 or more 


7.504 


3.952 


2,217 


693 


642 


Percentage of minority schooi-age chiidren 


Less than 5 


6.798 


3,653 


1,920 


548 


678 


5-19 


6,827 


3,592 


1.990 


684 


561 


20-49 


6,396 


3,357 


1,904 


587 


548 


50 or more 


7,251 


3,980 


2,063 


506 


702 



NOTE: See the glossary for definitions of specific expenditure 
functions. The district characteristics are from the U.S. Department 
of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. “1990 Census Schooi District 
Speciai Tabuiations." The schooi year Consumer Price index (CPi) 
was used to adjust expenditures to constant 1998 doiiars. Detaiis 
may not add to totais due to rounding. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Nationai Center for 
Education Statistics, Common Core of Data surveys, various years, 
and “Schooi District Finance Fiie," 1994-95. U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of the Census, "1990 Census School District 
Speciai Tabuiations." 
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Public Support 
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Public school expenditures per student (in constant 1998 dollars), by function 



By type of expenditure: School years 1989-90 to 1995-96 



Expenditures per pupil 
$ 8 , 000 - 



7.000- 

6 . 000 - 

5.000- 

4.000- 

3.000 

2.000 

1 . 000 - 



Total 



Instruction 



Support services 



Capital outlay 



1989-90 1990-91 1991-92 1992-93 1993-94 

School year 



1994-95 1995-96 



-$ 8,000 

- 7,000 

- 6,000 

- 5,000 

- 4,000 

- 3,000 

- 2,000 
- 1,000 

0 



$0 



Total 

Instruction 

Support 



Capital 

outlay 



By median household income: School year 1994-95 



1,000 



2,000 



3,000 



4,000 



5,000 



6,000 



7,000 

_^i 



Less than $20,000 

20.000- 24,999 

25.000- 29,999 

30.000- 34,999 
35,000 or more 



$0 1,000 2,000 3,000 4,000 5,000 6,000 7,000 

Expenditures per pupil 



8,000 



8,000 



By percentage of minority school-age children: School year 1994-95 



$0 



Total 



Instruction 

Support 

services 

Capital 

outlay 



1,000 

—i 



2,000 



3,000 



4,000 



5,000 



6,000 



7,000 




■ Less than 5 

□ 5-19 

□ 20-49 

■ 50 or more 



1,000 2,000 3,000 4,000 5,000 

Expenditures per pupil 



6,000 



7,000 



8,000 



8,000 



NOTE: See the glossary for definitions of specific expenditure 
functions. The district characteristics are from the U.S. Department 
of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. “1990 Census School District 
Special Tabulations." The school year Consumer Price Index (CPI) 
was used to adjust expenditures to constant 1998 dollars. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for 
Education Statistics. Common Core of Data surveys, various years, 
and “School District Finance File." 1994-95. U.S. Department of 
Commerce. Bureau of the Census. "1990 Census School District 
Special Tabulations." 
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Section IV. Social Support for Learning 



Higher education revenues per student 



Tuition and fees, government appropriations, and gifts and endowments provide most of the 
revenues for institutions of higher education. The proportion of total revenues from each source 
can vary from year to year, thus requiring administrators ofU.S. colleges and universities to be 
alert to changes in the overall availability of funds. The availability of funds and their sources 
affect decisions about rates for tuition and fees and, in turn, the cost of providing and completing 
a higher education degree. 



dollars and from 19 to 25 percent as a share of all 
revenue between 1986 and 1996 (see supplemen- 
tal table 39-1). 

■ Between 1986 and 1996, average tuition and fee 
revenue per FTE student increased at private uni- 
versities, rising from $12,000 to $16,299 in constant 
1995-96 doUars. In addition, revenue from pri- 
vate gifts and endowment income per FTE student 
climbed by 37 percent (from $6,014 to $8,227), com- 
pared with an increase of 12 percent at private 
4-year colleges (from $2,794 to $3,134). 



institutions per full-time-equivalent (FTE) student (in 
constant 1995-96 dollars), by selected revenue sources and control and type of institution: Academic 
years ending 1977-96 



Universities Coiieges 





Private 




Public 


Private 4-year 


Public 4-year 


Public 2-year 


Academic 


Tuition 


Gifts and 


Tuition 


Government 


Tuition 


Gifts and 


Tuition 


Government 


Tuition 


Government 


year 


and 


endow- 


and 


appro- 


and 


endow- 


and 


appro- 


and 


appro- 


ending 


fees* 


ment 


fees* 


priations 


fees* 


ment 


fees* 


priations 


fees* 


priations 


1977 


$9,172 


$4,779 


$2,487 


$8,386 


$6,945 


$2,417 


$1,865 


$7,466 


$1,018 


$4,513 


1978 


9,141 


4,731 


2,514 


8,558 


6,978 


2,343 


1,838 


7,621 


977 


4,555 


1979 


9,232 


4,779 


2,556 


8,829 


7,021 


2,358 


1,806 


7,897 


979 


4,620 


1980 


9,267 


4,782 


2,525 


8,646 


7,087 


2,454 


1,785 


7,976 


983 


4,511 


1981 


9,512 


4,937 


2,543 


8,301 


7,137 


2,466 


1,808 


7,795 


979 


4,248 


1982 


9,866 


4,971 


2,659 


8,110 


7,353 


2,546 


1,892 


7,758 


1,034 


4,190 


1983 


10,537 


4,836 


2,877 


7,935 


7,672 


2,602 


1,943 


7,528 


1,039 


3,891 


1984 


11,219 


5,532 


2,997 


8,240 


7,918 


2,629 


2,104 


7,453 


1,077 


3,970 


1985 


1 1 ,601 


5,809 


3,012 


8,779 


8,170 


2,749 


2,161 


8,014 


1,147 


4,309 


1986 


12,000 


6,014 


3,186 


8,980 


8,402 


2,794 


2,243 


8,169 


1,165 


4,510 


1987 


1 2,848 


6,317 


3,330 


8,759 


8,947 


2,924 


2,245 


7,871 


1,177 


4,528 


1988 


13,198 


6,573 


3,492 


8,841 


9,193 


2,909 


2,336 


7,952 


1,162 


4,423 


1989 


13,502 


6,709 


3,584 


8,821 


9,383 


2,902 


2,401 


7,616 


1,220 


4,436 


1990 


13,628 


6,822 


3,668 


8,678 


9,684 


2,845 


2,443 


7,436 


1,221 


4,271 


1991 


14,210 


6,958 


3,794 


8,442 


9,919 


2,790 


2,458 


6,856 


1,274 


4,245 


1992 


14,557 


6,960 


4,050 


8,056 


10,255 


2,667 


2,703 


6,659 


1,337 


4,004 


1993 


14,963 


7,337 


4,340 


7,964 


10,474 


2,634 


2,968 


6,532 


1,438 


3,953 


1994 


15,469 


7,538 


4,526 


7,929 


10,786 


2,621 


3,083 


6,470 


1,522 


4,066 


1995 


15,900 


7,761 


4,668 


8,062 


11,111 


2,775 


3,163 


6,592 


1,534 


4,167 


1996 


16,299 


8,227 


4,825 


7,994 


11,337 


3,134 


3,263 


6,481 


1,574 


4,199 



■ The primary source of revenue for aU public insti- 
tutions is government appropriations. Between 
1986 and 1996, government appropriations per 
full-time-equivalent (FTE) student feUboth in con- 
stant 1995-96 doUars and as a share of aU revenue 
at public universities from $8,980 to $7,994 and 
from 53 to 40 percent as a share of aU revenue (see 
supplemental tables 39-1 and 39-2). 

■ Between 1986 and 1996, tuition and fees per FTE 
student increased both in constant doUars and as 
a share of all revenue at public institutions. At 
public universities, for example, tuition and fees 
rose from $3,186 to $4,825 in constant 1995-96 

General education revenues of higher education 



* Federally supported student aid received through students (e.g.. 
Federal Student Loan Programs) is included under tuition and fees. 

NOTE: The Higher Education Price Index (HEPI) was used to calculate 
constant dollars. Data for academic years 1976-77 through 1985- 
86 include only institutions that provided both enrollment and finance 
data. Data for "Gifts and endowment" and “Federal appropriations" 
do not always match individual categories presented in table 39-2 
due to rounding. FTE students include both undergraduate and 



graduate students. Data from academic years ending 1 989 to 1 995 
were revised from previously published figures. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Higher Education General Information Survey 
(HEGIS) "Financial Statistics of Institutions of Higher Education" survey 
and Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System (IPEDS) 
"Institutional Characteristics," "Financial Statistics," and "Fall 
Enrollment" surveys. 
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General education revenues of higher education institutions per full-time-equivalent 
(FTE) student (in constant 1995-96 dollars), by selected revenue sources and control 
and type of institution: Academic years ending 1977-96 






* Federally supported student aid received through students (e.g., graduate students. Data from academic years 1989 to 1995 v\/ere 

Federal Student Loan Programs) Is Included under tuition and fees. revised from previously published figures. 



NOTE: The Higher Education Price Index (HEPI) \was used to calculate 
constant dollars. Data for academic years 1976-77 through 1985- 
86 Include only Institutions that provided both enrollment and finance 
data. Data for “Gifts and endowment" and "Federal appropriations" 
do not always match Individual categories presented in table 39-2 
due to rounding. FTE students include both undergraduate and 




SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Higher Education General Information Survey 
(HEGIS) "Financial Statistics of Institutions of Higher Education" survey 
and Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System (IPEDS) 
"Institutional Characteristics," “Financial Statistics," and "Fall 
Enrollment" surveys. 
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Section IV. Social Support for Learning 



Higher education expenditures per student 



Faculty and staff salaries and institutionally supported research account for a large share of 
higher education expenditures. Since differences in institutional spending can affect the quality 
and nature of instruction and learning experiences, understanding variations in expenditures 
can provide insight into the organization and operation of higher education. 



Overall spending per full-time-equivalent (FTE) 
student increased at all types of higher education 
institutions between 1986 and 1996. In constant 
1995-96 dollars, increases ranged from 7 percent 
at public 2-year colleges (from $6,292 to $6,733 per 
FTE student) to 33 percent at private universities 
(from $27,983 to $37,200 per FTE student). 

Although instructional expenditures per FTE stu- 
dent increased between 1986 and 1996, 
instructional spending as a percentage of total 
expenditures fell at public universities, public 4- 
year colleges, private 4-year colleges, and public 
2-year colleges (by 2, 4, 3, and 2 percentage points, 
respectively). At private universities, instructional 
spending as a percentage of total expenditures 
remained similar during this period (see supple- 
mental table 40-1). 



In 1996, total expenditures per FTE student were 
higher at private universities than at pubUc uni- 
versities ($37,200 versus $19,700). Likewise, total 
expenditures at private 4-year colleges were higher 
than expenditures at public 4- and 2-year colleges 
($17,177 versus $13,403 and $6,733, respectively). 

Between 1986 and 1996, research expenditures 
increased by 27 percent in private universities 
(from $5,173 to $6,551 per FTE student) and by 
29 percent in public universities (from $3,319 
to $4,292 per FTE student). Over the decade, 
research spending accounted for roughly 18 
percent of total institutional expenditures in 
private universities, and rose from 20 to 22 per- 
cent of total spending in public universities (see 
supplemental table 40-1). 



Educational and general expenditures of higher education institutions per full-time-equivalent (FTE) 
student (in constant 1995-96 dollars), by selected expenditure categories and control and type of 
institution: Academic years ending 1977-96 



Universities Coiieges 



Academic 

year 

ending 


Private 






Pubiic 




Private 4-year 


Pubiic 4-year 


Pubiic 2-year 


Totai 


Instruc- 

tion 


Re- 

search 


Totai 


instruc- 

tion 


Re- 

search 


Totai 


instruc- 

tion 


Totai 


instruc- 

tion 


Totai 


Instruc- 

tion 


1977 


$23,395 


$8,895 


$4,927 


$15,112 


$5,893 


$2,774 


$11,533 


$4,307 


$11,020 


$5,111 


$5,939 


$3,033 


1980 


23,750 


8,992 


4,875 


15,633 


6,059 


3,047 


11,821 


4,334 


11,598 


5,203 


6,071 


3,053 


1983 


24,140 


9,505 


4,313 


15,139 


5,878 


2,905 


12,279 


4,449 


11,148 


5,091 


5,499 


2,797 


1986 


27,983 


10,569 


5,173 


16,868 


6,357 


3,319 


13,605 


4,770 


12,283 


5,532 


6,292 


3,140 


1987 


30,544 


11,732 


5,633 


17,162 


6,521 


3,428 


14,409 


4,947 


12,278 


5,489 


6,394 


3,173 


1988 


30,934 


11,612 


5,790 


17,628 


6,581 


3,631 


14,768 


5,032 


12,527 


5,586 


6,309 


3,104 


1989 


31,609 


12,004 


5,823 


17,961 


6,613 


3,764 


14,916 


5,041 


12,335 


5,502 


6,379 


3,162 


1990 


31,961 


12,087 


5,954 


17,915 


6,552 


3,827 


15,167 


5,085 


12,447 


5,525 


6,206 


3,090 


1991 


32,945 


12,616 


5,858 


18,237 


6,613 


3,963 


15,417 


5,153 


12,102 


5,367 


6,276 


3,129 


1992 


33,923 


12,945 


5,912 


18,145 


6,538 


3,988 


15,812 


5,232 


12,262 


5,297 


5,992 


3,014 


1993 


34,870 


13,386 


6,225 


18,588 


6,628 


4,150 


15,964 


5,236 


12,714 


5,338 


6,082 


3,047 


1994 


35,876 


13,799 


6,334 


18,957 


6,693 


4,241 


16,340 


5,284 


12,862 


5,416 


6,390 


3,154 


1995 


36,828 


14,117 


6,583 


19,525 


6,913 


4,353 


16,799 


5,422 


13,317 


5,566 


6,538 


3,205 


1996* 


37,200 


13,902 


6,551 


19,700 


6,946 


4,292 


17,177 


5,593 


13,403 


5,486 


6,733 


3,240 



* Preliminary data. 

NOTE: The Higher Education Price index (HEPi) was used tocaicuiate 
constant dollars. Data for academic years 1976-77 through 1985- 
86 inciude oniy institutions that provided both enroiiment and finance 
data. FTE students include both undergraduate and graduate 
students. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Nationai Center for 
Education Statistics, Digest of Education Statistics 1998 (based on 
the iPEDS^Institutionai Characteristlcs,"'‘Financiai Statistics," and “Faii 
Enroiiment" surveys). 
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Educational and general expenditures of higher education institutions per full-time- 
equivalent (FTE) student (in constant 1995-96 dollars), by control and type of institution: 

Academic years ending 1977-96 



Total 

Expenditures (in thousands) 




Academic year ending 



Instruction and research 

Expenditures (in thousands) 




* Preliminary data. 

NOTE: The Higher Education Price index (HEPi) was used to calculate 
constant dollars. Data tor academic years 1976-77 through 1985- 
86 include only institutions that provided both enrollment and finance 
data. FTE students include both undergraduate and graduate 
students. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Digest of Education Statistics 1998 (based on 
the IPEDS "Institutional Characteristics,"”Financial Statistics," and "Fall 
Enrollment" surveys). 
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Section IV. Social Support for Learning 



International comparisons of expenditures for education 



The proportion of total financial resources that countries invest in education indicate the relative 
importance that they place on education. The public and private shares indicate where the 
responsibility lies for funding education in that country. International comparisons of 
expenditures for education vary considerably in the share of national resources devoted to 
education, the sources (public or private) of funds spent on education, and the levels of education 
to which funds are allocated. 



■ Total expenditures for elementary and secondary 
education represented 3.9 percent of the U.S. Gross 
Domestic Product (GDP) in 1995; expenditures for 
higher education represented 2.3 percent of the 
GDP in the same year. Total expenditures for all 
education levels, including preprimary, and all 
sources combined made up 6.7 percent of the GDP 
of the United States. Of the G-7 countries, only 
Canada spent a larger fraction of its GDP on el- 
ementary-secondary and higher education than 
the United States, and France also spent a larger 
percentage of its GDP than did the United States 
on elementary-secondary education. 

■ Some countries rely more heavily than others on 
expenditures from private sources to finance edu- 
cation. For example, in both the United States and 
Japan, the percentage of GDP spent on higher 
education from private sources (1.2 and 0.6, re- 



spectively) was higher than the percentage from 
public sources (1.1 and 0.4, respectively). In other 
G-7 countries, the percentage from private sources 
was much smaller than the percentage from pub- 
lic sources. A number of G-7 countries had private 
funding levels for elementary-secondary schools 
that were similar to those of the United States, in- 
cluding Canada, France, and Japan. 

■ Among the G-7 countries, expenditures per stu- 
dent at the elementary and secondary levels in 
1995 ranged from $3,328 and $4,246 in the United 
Kingdom to $5,371 and $6,812 in the United States, 
respectively. For higher education, however, ex- 
penditures per student varied widely. The United 
States spent more per higher education student 
than any other G-7 country and spent more than 
twice the amount spent in France, Italy, and the 
United Kingdom. 



Public and private expenditures on educational institutions^ in G-7 countries as a percentage of GDR 
by level of education, funding source, and country: 1995 

As a percent of GDP Per student^ 



G-7 country 


Elementary-secondary 


Higher education 


All levels and 
sources 
combined® 


Constant 1995 U.S dollars® 


Public 

sources^ 


Private 

sources® 


Public 

sources'^ 


Private 

sources® 


Elementary 


Secondary 


Higher 

education 


Canada 


4.0 


0.3 


2.0 


0.5 


7.0 


— 


— 


$11,471 


France 


4.1 


0.3 


1.0 


0.2 


6.3 


$3,379 


$6,182 


6,569 


Germany 


2.9 


0.9 


1.0 


0.1 


5.8 


3,361 


6,254 


8,897 


Italy 


3.2 


(^) 


0.8 


0.1 


4.7 


4,673 


5,348 


5,013 


Japan 


2.8 


0.3 


0.4 


0.6 


4.7 


4,065 


4,465 


8,768 


United Kingdom 


3.8 


— 


0.9 


0.1 


— 


3,328 


4,246 


7,225 


United States 


3.5 


0.4 


1.1 


1.2 


6.7 


5,371 


6,812 


16,262 



— Not available. 

’ Includes all institutions, public and private, with the exception of 
Germany and Italy, which include only public institutions, and the 
United Kingdom, which includes public and government-dependent 
private institutions. 

2 Per student expenditures are calculated based on public and 
private Full-Time-Equivalent (FTE) enrollment figures and expenditures 
from both public and private sources, where data ore available. 

^ Purchasing Power Parity (PPP) indices were used to convert other 
currencies to U.S. dollars. Because the fiscal year has a different 
starting date in different countries, within-country Consumer Price 
Indices (CPIs) were used to adjust the PPP indices to account for 
inflation. See the supplemental note to this indicator for further 
explanation. 



^ Public expenditures are defined as direct public expenditures on 
education institutions plus public subsidies to households and other 
private entities for education (e.g., tuition and fees), excluding other 
education-related public aid to students and households (e.g., 
subsidies for student living costs). 

® Private expenditures are defined as private payments from 
households and other private entities to education institutions, minus 
any portion derived from public subsidies. 

* "All levels combined" includes expenditures on preprimary 
education and funds classified as "undistributed," a classification 
reserved for enrollments, expenditures, or programs that cannot be 
classified by level (e.g., nongraded special education). 

^ Percentage is less than 0.05. 

SOURCE: Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development, Center for Educational Research and Innovation, 
Education at a Glance: OECD Indicators, 1998. 
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Public and private expenditures on educational institutions in G-7 countries as a 
percentage of Gross Domestic Product (GDP), by level of education and funding 

source: 1995 
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■ Public sources □ Private sources 



' Sources of funds for the United Kingdom were not available. 

^Private sources of funds for some countries are less than 1 percent; 
therefore, percentages may not be discernable In the graphs. 

^ “All levels combined' Includes expenditures on preprimary 
education and funds classified as “undistributed," a classification 



o 




reserved for enrollments, expenditures, or programs that cannot be 
classified by level (e.g., nongraded special education). 

SOURCE: Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development, Center for Educational Research and Innovation, 
Education at a Glance: OECD Indicators, 1998. 
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Section IV. Social Support for Learning 



Trends in student borrowing: Subsidized and unsubsidized ioans 



The 1992 Reauthorization of the Higher Education Act expressed the desire of Congress to 
improve access to postsecondary education by allowing students from all income levels to receive 
unsubsidized Stafford federal student loans. In addition, students who qualify can also receive 
a subsidized federal student loan, with the federal government paying the interest while the 
students are enrolled. With unsubsidized federal loans, students are charged interest while 
enrolled, so there is some concern about the effect of this burden. Prior to 1993-94, unsubsidized 
federal loans were available only to independent students and to dependent students with 
exceptional need. 

■ The percentage of full-time, full-year undergradu- ■ 

ates with subsidized federal student loans 
increased from 30 to 37 percent between 1992-93 
and 1995-96. During the same period, the percent- 
age with unsubsidized loans increased from 4 to 
16 percent. * 

■ While 1 percent of dependent undergraduates re- 
ceived an unsubsidized federal student loan in 
1992-93, 12 percent did so by 1995-96. 

Percentage of full-timep full-year undergraduates with subsidized and unsubsidized federal student loans, 
and for those with loans, the average amount borrowed in each academic year: 1992-93 and 1995-96’ 

1 992-93 1 995-96 

Subsidized loans Unsubsidized loans Subsidized loans Unsubsidized loans 

Selected institutional and Average Average Average Average 



student characteristics 


Percent 


amount 


Percent 


amount 


Percent 


amount 


Percent 


amount 


Total 


29.7 


$2,837 


3.8 


$3,044 


36.8 


$3,373 


16.0 


$3,103 


Control and type of institution^ 
Public 4-year 


28.6 


2,771 


2.8 


2,848 


36.9 


3,502 


17.1 


3,029 


Private, not-for-profit 4-year 


42.0 


2,983 


4.3 


3,438 


49.6 


3,662 


15.4 


3,337 


Public 2-year 


10.1 


2,107 


1.2 


— 


12.1 


2,312 


6.4 


2,637 


Private, for-profit 


51.5 


3,096 


15.5 


2,936 


59.5 


2,899 


38.7 


3,413 


Dependency status 


Dependent 


25.6 


2,741 


0.8 


2,792 


33.4 


3,251 


12.1 


2,904 


Independent 


39.8 


2,990 


11.5 


3,086 


46.3 


3,621 


27.1 


3,355 


Dependent fannily inconne 


Low quartile 


45.0 


2,664 


1.4 


2,546 


44.8 


3,272 


5.5 


2,718 


Lower nniddle quartile 


36.4 


2,753 


1.1 


2,788 


46.7 


3,390 


8.2 


2,277 


Upper nniddle quartile 


21.6 


2,761 


0.5 


3,075 


32.3 


3,155 


16.6 


2,741 


High quartile 


12.9 


2,869 


0.4 


— 


13.4 


2,989 


16.8 


3,377 


Independent fannily inconne 


Low quartile 


45.7 


2,901 


10.6 


2,796 


52.9 


3,672 


27.3 


3,043 


Lower nniddle quartile 


37.7 


3,028 


13.0 


3,285 


51.1 


3,613 


28.7 


3,377 


Upper nniddle quartile 


34.1 


3,121 


12.0 


3,233 


42.6 


3,556 


25.3 


3,508 


High quartile 


29.7 


3,205 


11.2 


3,394 


24.7 


3,514 


26.1 


3,972 



— Too few sample observations for a reliable estimate. 

’ In 1 992-93, subsidized federal student loans were offered through 
the Stafford Federal Loan Program and unsubsidized federal student 
loans through the Supplemental Loans for Students (SLS) program. 
In 1995-96, both subsidized and unsubsidized loans were offered 
through the Stafford Federal Loan program. Students may receive 
both a subsidized and unsubsidized loan in an academic year, and 
thus may appear in each loan category. 
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2 Excludes public less-than-2-year and private, not-for-profit less-than- 
4-year institutions. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, National Postsecondary Student Aid Study, 1992- 
93 and 1995-96. 



The percentage of independent students with 
unsubsidized federal student loans increased from 
12 to 27 percent between 1992-93 and 1995-96, and 
increased in every income group. 

The percentage of independent students who re- 
ceived only subsidized federal loans decreased 
from 29 percent to 22 percent between 1992-93 and 
1995-96 (see supplemental table 42-1). 





Access to Postsecondary Education 



Indicator 42 



Trends in student borrowing: Subsidized and unsubsidized ioans 



Percent 
50 -I 



40 - 



30 - 



20 - 



10 - 



Percentage of all full-time, full-year undergraduates in each academic year 
with subsidized only, unsubsidized only, or both types of federal student 
loans, by dependency status: 1992-93 and 1995-96^ 





r50 



-40 



-30 



-20 



-10 



Total Total Dependent Dependent Independent Independent 

1 992-93 1 995-96 1 992-93" 1 995-96 1 992-93 1 995-96 




’ In 1992-93, subsidized federal student loans were offered through 
the Stafford Federal Loan Program and unsubsidized federal student 
loans through the Supplemental Loans for Students (SLS) program. 
In 1995-96, both subsidized and unsubsIdIzed federal student loans 
were offered through the Stafford Federal Loan Program. 

^ Percentage for unsubsidized only Is less than 1 percent; therefore. 
It may not be discernible on the graph. 




^ Among those who received a subsidized or unsubsidized federal 
student loan In each academic year. 

^ Too few observations for a reliable estimate for unsubsidized only. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, National Postsecondary Student Aid Study, 1 992- 
93 and 1995-96. 
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Section IV. Sociol Support for Learning 



Student financing of graduate and first-professional education 



Parental income and assets are not considered when determining graduate and first-professional 
students' eligibility for financial aid. Thus, student financial aid plays a particularly important 
role in providing access to graduate and first’professional education. 



■ In 1995-96, 52 percent of all graduate and first- 
professional students received some type of finan- 
cial aid, averaging $9,800. The other 48 percent of 
all students paid for their education entirely with 
their own resources or assistance from families and 
friends. Among those who attended full time, full 
year, 76 percent received financial aid, averaging 
$14,400 (see supplemental tables 43-1 and 43-2). 

■ Most graduate and first-professional students 
worked while enrolled (79 percent), even when 
they were enrolled full time, full year (64 percent; 
see supplemental table 43-1). 

■ Students could receive more than one type of aid. 
At the master's degree level, 51 percent received 
financial aid: 30 percent received grants; 22 per- 
cent took out loans; and 10 percent worked as 
teaching or research assistants. Students at pub- 
lic institutions were more likely to hold 



assistantships than those at private, not-for-profit 
institutions. 

■ At the doctor's level, 65 percent of students re- 
ceived financial aid. Doctor's students were much 
more likely than master's students to have tuition 
waivers (17 percent versus 7 percent) and assis- 
tantships (36 percent versus 10 percent). Doctor's 
students at public institutions were more likely 
than those at private, not-for-profit institutions to 
have both these types of aid. 

■ Compared with master's and doctor's students, 
first-professional students were less likely to 
work and more likely to have loans and to have 
a higher average loan amount. First-profes- 
sional students with loans borrowed an average 
of $16,500, compared with $9,900 for master's 
and doctor's students with loans (see supple- 
mental table 43-2). 



Percontage of graduate and first-professional students with various types of aid, percentage who 
worked while enrolled, and average hours worked per week while enrolled, by degree program and 
type of institution: Academic year 1995-96 



Degree program and 
type of institution 


Any 

aid 


Any 

grants^ 


Tuition 

waiver^ 


Any 

loans 


Any 

assistant- 

ships 


Worked 

while 

enrolled 


Average 
hours worked 
per week^ 


Total'" 


51.9 


29.6 


7.8 


24.7 


11.1 


78.9 


35.1 


Master's degree'" 


51.3 


30.0 


7.4 


22.1 


10.3 


84.3 


36.6 


Public 


51.3 


28.5 


9.1 


20.2 


15.4 


83.2 


35.1 


Private, not-for-profit 


51.1 


31.9 


5.4 


24.8 


3.6 


85.3 


38.1 


Doctor's degree"* 


65.0 


37.0 


17.1 


19.5 


35.9 


76.4 


31 .8 


Public 


67.4 


38.0 


22.1 


16.8 


43.9 


81.3 


29.1 


Private, not-for-profit 


61.1 


37.9 


9.4 


20.9 


24.5 


67.8 


37.9 


First-professional degree^' ^ 


80.2 


37.9 


3.4 


69.4 


4.1 


50.4 


24.8 


Public 


84.3 


42.4 


4.5 


76.9 


5.2 


40.6 


21.7 


Private, not-for-profit 


77.4 


34.7 


2.6 


64.2 


3.2 


56.7 


26.3 



1 Grants include scholarships, fellowships, tuition waivers, and 
employer aid (forms of aid that do not have to be repaid). 

2 Also included In the ”Any grants" column. 

^ For students who worked. 

Total includes students in graduate programs other than master's, 
doctor's, and first-professional. Total and degree program totals 
include students in private, for-profit institutions. 



® First-professional programs include medicine, chiropractic, dentistry, 
optometry, osteopathic medicine, pharmacy, podiatry, veterinary 
medicine, law, and theology. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, National Postsecondary Student Aid Study, 1995- 
96, Graduate Data Analysis System. 
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Access to Postsecondary Education 



Indicator 43 



Financial aid received by graduate and first-professional students 



Percentage of graduate and first-professional students with financial aid, 
by degree program and type of aid: Academic year 1995-96 




Average amount of aid received by aided graduate and first-professional students, 
by degree program and type of aid: Academic year 1995-96 



$0 



2,000 

I 



4,000 

I— 



6,000 

I 



8,000 

I 



10,000 12,000 



14,000 
I 



16,000 18,000 20,000 



TotaM 






Master’s 

degree 




■ Any aid 

□ Any grants^ 

M Any loans 

□ Any assistantships 




Amount 



’ Total Includes students in graduate programs other than master's, 
doctor's, and first-professional programs. 

^ First-professional programs include medicine, chiropractic, dentistry, 
optometry, osteopathic medicine, pharmacy, podiatry, veterinary 
medicine, law, and theology. 



^Grants include scholarships, fellowships, tuition waivers, and 
employer aid (forms of aid that do not have to be repaid), 

SOURCE: U.S, Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, National Postsecondary Student Aid Study, 1 995- 
96, Graduate Data Analysis System, 
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Section V. Educotional Porticipation and Progress 



Preprimary education enrollment 



Participating in early childhood programs such as Head Start, nursery school, prekindergarten, 
and kindergarten can better prepare a child to enter first grade. Many policymakers and educators 
believe that it is important to help all children start elementary school on an equal footing with 
other children. Involving students and their parents in preprimary programs beginning at 
earlier ages may provide valuable experiences that will help children start elementary school 
better prepared to learn. 



■ Preprimary enrollment rates for 5-year-olds were 
higher in 1996 than in 1991, while enrollment rates 
for 3- and 4-year-olds were similar in both years. 
In 1996, 43 percent of 3-year-olds, 64 percent of 4- 
year-olds, and 92 percent of 5-year-olds were en- 
rolled in preprimary education. 

■ In 1995, similar percentages of white and black 3- 
and 4-year-olds were enrolled in center-based pro- 
grams, while their Hispanic peers were less likely 
to be enrolled (see supplemental table 44-1). 



■ Three- and 4-year-olds from families with incomes 
of more than $50,000 were more likely to be en- 
rolled in preprimary education than their peers 
from families with incomes of $50,000 or less. 

■ Overall, there was a positive relationship between 
parents' educational attainment and the enroll- 
ment rates of 3-, 4-, and 5-year-olds: As parents' 
educational attainment increased, so did the 
preprimary enrollment rates of their children. 



Percentage of 3-, 4-, and 5-year-olds enrolled In center-based programs or kindergarten,’ by selected 



student characteristics: 1991, 1993, 1995, and 1996 


Selected student characteristics 




3-year-olds 






4-year-olds 






5-year-olds 




1991 


1993 


1995 


1996 


1991 


1993 


1995 


1996 


1991 


1993 


1995 


1996 


Total 


42.6 


40.6 


41.0 


42.6 


61.7 


63.1 


65.4 


64.4 


89.8 


91.1 


93.2 


92.3 


Race-ethnicity 


























White 


44.8 


40.8 


44.0 


44.6 


61.4 


63.6 


65.8 


65.3 


89.5 


90,7 


92.6 


91.8 


Black 


45.4 


47.1 


44.6 


49.8 


71.7 


68.5 


72.9 


79.3 


94.0 


93.2 


94.5 


95.5 


Hispanic 


24.9 


32.8 


22.4 


28.4 


51.5 


50.7 


50.1 


48.8 


86.2 


90.7 


93.2 


90.1 


Other 


^43.8 


^35. 7 


^32.9 


^39.5 


^62.3 


^72.6 


^71. 6 


^51.0 


^90.6 


90.2 


98.4 


95.6 


Household income 


























$10,000 or less 


(') 


35.3 


31.7 


30.5 


(') 


56.8 


61.5 


58.7 


(") 


91.1 


94.5 


91.4 


10,001-20,000 


(") 


27.3 


31.6 


40.1 


(') 


54.7 


57.0 


57.0 


(") 


89.8 


90.7 


90.4 


20,001-35,000 


(') 


30.6 


32.7 


34.9 


(") 


54.9 


52.9 


55.4 


C) 


86.3 


92.2 


91.3 


35,001-50,000 


(") 


46.5 


40.7 


47.4 


(') 


68.6 


63.5 


65.8 


(') 


92.7 


89.1 


91.6 


50,001 or more 


(') 


64.6 


62.1 


60.3 


(") 


82.4 


84.5 


80.9 


(") 


97.1 


97.3 


95.2 


Parents' highest education level 


























Less than high school diploma 


23.3 


16.1 


19.9 


^27.1 


37.6 


46.5 


^44.9 


^54.6 


86.9 


79.6 


93.8 


87.7 


High school diploma or GED 


32.5 


29.3 


29.3 


34.8 


51.9 


51.5 


56,7 


54.2 


87.8 


89.3 


91.7 


92.6 


Some college/vocational/technical 


44.5 


42.9 


40.6 


42.0 


64.1 


68.6 


65.6 


66.5 


91.3 


92.6 


92.3 


91.5 


Bachelor's degree 


53.8 


52.9 


55.1 


55.2 


77.0 


74.8 


76.6 


70.1 


91.3 


95.7 


96.2 


94.3 


Graduate/professional school 


66.1 


66.4 


^62.6 


62.1 


81.1 


80.1 


83.3 


83.3 


92.4 


96.0 


94.8 


94.7 


Family structure 


























Two biological or adoptive parents 


— 


40.6 


41.1 


42.9 


— 


62.9 


65.5 


62.3 


— 


90.3 


92.1 


91.8 


One biological or adoptive parent 


— 


41.7 


43.6 


43.2 


— 


64.9 


65.8 


69.2 


— 


93.6 


95.4 


92.7 


One biological/adoptive and one 


























stepparent 


— 


^30.3 


^23.1 


^28.8 


— 


^56.8 


^60.7 


^53.1 


— 


88.5 


94.3 


94.3 


Other relatives 


— 


^37.6 


^18.9 


^45.5 


— 


^64.6 


^66.9 


^76.0 


— 


^91 .6 


97.0 


96.5 



— Not available. 

^ See the glossary for definitions of center-based programs and 
kindergarten. 

2 Interpret with caution; standard errors are large due to small sample 
sizes. 

^ Family Income data for 1 991 are not comparable to data for 1 993, 
1995, and 1996. 

NOTE: Included in the total but not shown separately are children 
from other types of family structures and racial-ethnic groups. This 
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analysis includes children ages 3-5 who were not enrolled in first 
grade. Age is as of December 31 of the prior year. Data are revised 
from previously published figures. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, National Household Education Survey (NHES), 
1991 (Early Childhood Education File), 1993 (School Readiness File), 
1995 (Early Childhood Program Participation File), and 1996 (Parent 
and Family Involvement in Education File). 
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Indicator 44 



Percentage of 3-, 4-, and 5-year-olds enrolled in center-based programs 

or kindergarten* 



Percent 
100 - 



80 ’ 
60- 
40 
20 “I 
0 



Total enrollment rate: 1991, 1993, 1995, and 1996 








3-year-olds 



4-year-olds 

11991 D1993 B 1995 01996 



5-year-olds 






-100 
- 80 
60 
40 
h 20 
0 



By race-ethnicity: 1996 



Percent 
100 

80 H 

60- 

40 - 

20 - 

0 - 



Ol 





3-year-olds 4-year-olds 

■ White □ Black ■ Hispanic □ Other 



5-year-olds 



rloo 
80 
h 60 
40 
h 20 
0 



By parents’ highest education level: 1996 

Percent 




■ Less than high □ High school ■ Some college/ □ Bachelor's □ Graduate/ 

school diploma diploma or GED vocational/technical degree professional school 



* See glossary for definitions of center-based programs and 
kindergarten. 



NOTE: Included In the total but not shown separately are children 
from other racial-ethnic groups. This analysis Includes children ages 
3-5 who were not enrolled in first grade. Age Is as of December 31 
of the prior year. Data are revised from previously published figures. 




1 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, National Household Education Survey (NHES), 
1991 (Early Childhood Education File), 1993 (School Readiness File), 
1996 (Early Childhood Program Participation File), and 1996 (Parent 
and Family Involvement in Education File). 
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Section V. Educotionol Participation and Pragress 



Elementary and secondary school enrollment 



School enrollment is one measure of the size of the educational system and of the demand for 
teachers, buildings, and educational resources. Past trends and projected future changes in the 
composition of enrollment across levels of education and regions of the country, as well as 
between public and private schools, indicate the amount of resources the Nation requires. 



■ Total (public and private) elementary and second- 
ary school enrollment increased considerably dur- 
ing the late 1980s and 1990s, reaching an all-time 
high of 52.7 million in 1998. This increase followed 
declining total enrollment in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools during the 1970s and early 1980s 
(from 51.3 million in 1971 to 44.9 million in 1984; 
see supplemental table 45-1). 

■ Total elementary and secondary school enrollment 
is projected to increase by 3 percent (to 54.3 mil- 
lion) between 1998 and 2008 (see supplemental 
table 45-1). 



■ Secondary school enrollments (grades 9-12) are 
projected to increase by 11 percent for both public 
and private schools between 1998 and 2008, while 
enrollment in prekindergarten through grade 8 is 
projected to decrease slightly. 

■ Total public school enrollment is projected to in- 
crease in the South and West (by 4 and 11 percent, 
respectively) but to decrease in the Northeast and 
Midwest (by 1 and 3 percent, respectively) be- 
tween 1998 and 2008. 



Elementary and secondary school enrollment (In thousands), by control and grade level of school, 
with projections: Fall 1970-2008 







Public schools 




Private schools^ 






Grades 


Grades 


Grades 


Grades Grades 


Grades 


year/ period 


PreK-1 2 


PreK-8 


9-12 


PreK-1 2 PreK-8 


9-12 


1970 


45,894 


32,558 


13,336 


5,363 4,052 


1,311 


1988 


40,189 


28,501 


11,687 


5,241 4,036 


1,206 


1998 


46,792 


33,522 


13,270 


5,927 4,588 


1,339 






Projected^ 




Projected^ 




2008 


48,201 


33,455 


14,746 


6,067 4,579 


1,488 






Percentage change 




Percentage change 




1970-88 


-12.4 


-12.5 


-12.4 


-2.3 -0.4 


-8.0 




Projected percentage change 




Projected percentage change 




1988-98 


16.4 


17.6 


13.5 


13.1 13.7 


11.0 


1998-2008 


3.0 


-0.2 


11.1 


2.4 -0.2 


11.1 


’ Beginning in fall 1980, data include estimates for the expanded 


NOTE: Details may not add to totals due to rounding. 




universe of private schools. SOURCE: U.S, Department of Education, National Center for 

2 Enrollment includes students in kindergarten through grade 12 and Education Statistics, Digest of Education Statistics 1998 (based on 
some nursery school students. Common Core of Data) and Projections of Education Statistics to 

2008. 1998. 

Public elementary and secondary school enrollment (in thousands), by region, with projections: Fall 


1980-2008 












Fall of year 


Northeast 


Midwest 


South 


West 


1980 




8,215 


10,698 


14,134 


7,831 


1988 




7,208 


9,846 


14,491 


8,644 


1990 




7,282 


9,944 


14,807 


9,184 


1995 




7,894 


10,512 


16,118 


10,316 


1998* 




8,215 


10,680 


16,864 


11,033 


2008* 




8,100 


10,344 


17,501 


12,257 








Projected percentage change 




1988-98 




14.0 


8.5 


16.4 


27.6 


1998-2008 




-1.4 


-3.1 


3.8 


11.1 



* Projected enrollment. Enrollment Includes students In kindergarten 
through grade 1 2 and some nursery school students. 

NOTE: See the note in supplemental table 45-2 for a definition of 
regions. Details may not add to totals due to rounding. 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Digest of Education Statistics 1998 (based on 
Common Core of Data) and Projections of Education Statistics to 
2008, 1998. 
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Elementary and secondary school enrollment 





’ Enrollment Includes students In kindergarten through grade 1 2 and 
some nursery school students. 

2 Beginning In fall 1980, data Include estimates for the expanded 
universe of private schools. 



^ See the note in supplemental table 45-2 for a definition of regions. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Digest of Education Statistics 1998 (based on 
Common Core of Data) and Projections of Education Statistics to 
2008, 1998. 
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Section V Educational Participation and Progress 



Racial and ethnic distribution of elementary and secondary students 



Changes in the racial-ethnic composition of students may alter the degree of heterogeneity of 
language and culture in the Nation's schools. Although variety in student backgrounds and 
interests can enhance the learning environment, it can also create new or increased challenges 
for the schools. Knowledge of the shifting racial-ethnic distribution of public elementary and 
secondary students can give schools the foresight to plan for these challenges. 



Thirty-six percent of students enrolled in public el- 
ementary and secondary schools were considered 
part of a minority group in 1996, an increase of 12 
percentage points from 1976. This increase was 
largely due to the growth in the percentage of His- 
panic students (see supplemental table 46-1). 

Since 1970, black students have accounted for 
approximately one out of every three students who 
lived in central cities and attended public schools. 
In 1996, 10 percent of the students who lived in a 
metropolitan area outside of a central city and who 
attended public schools were black, up from 6 per- 
cent in 1970. 



In 1996, approximately one out of every four stu- 
dents who lived in a central city and who attended 
public schools was Hispanic, up from approxi- 
mately 1 out of every 10 students in 1972. 

The percentage of black and Hispanic students 
enrolled in private schools increased between 1972 
and 1996, rising from 5 percent each for both black 
and Hispanic students in 1972 to 9 percent for 
black students and 8 percent for Hispanic students 
in 1996. 



Percentage of students in grades 1-12 who were black or Hispanic, by control of school and place of 
residence: 1970-96 

Black Hispanic 

Public schools Public schools 



Year 


Total 


Central 

city 


Other 

metro- 

politan 


Non- 

metro- 

politan 


Private 

schools 


Total 


Central 

city 


Other 

metro- 

politan 


Non- 

metro- 

politan 


Private 

schools 


1970 


14.8 


32.5 


6.2 


12.0 


4.7 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1972 


14.9 


31.7 


6.3 


11.3 


5.2 


5.8 


10.8 


4.4 


3.6 


4.7 


1974 


15.4 


33.2 


6.6 


11.8 


4.3 


6.2 


11.4 


4.4 


4.4 


7.3 


1976 


16.0 


34.0 


7.6 


11.7 


5.8 


6.6 


11.4 


5.9 


3.7 


5.4 


1978 


16.1 


35.9 


7.4 


12.3 


6.0 


6.4 


11.9 


6.1 


3.0 


5.2 


1979 


16.1 


35.8 


8.8 


10.9 


7.5 


6.8 


14.0 


5.3 


3.5 


5.5 


1982 


16.2 


34.0 


8.6 


11.9 


6.6 


8.7 


17.7 


7.0 


4.3 


7.3 


1985 


17.0 


36.0 


9.5 


12.7 


5.6 


10.1 


21.5 


8.6 


4.2 


6.1 


1986 


16.7 


32.9 


8.3 


14.1 


6.9 


10.6 


20.2 


8.3 


4.1 


7.0 


1988 


16.8 


32.4 


9.8 


12.2 


8.2 


10.8 


19.2 


9.0 


4.7 


6.7 


1990 


16.5 


33.1 


8.8 


12.5 


7.2 


11.6 


19.8 


10.8 


4.0 


7.2 


1991 


16.7 


33.0 


9.2 


12.4 


7.3 


11.7 


20.6 


10.5 


3.5 


7.1 


1992 


16.7 


32.5 


9.5 


11.9 


7.4 


11.9 


20.8 


10.9 


3.6 


7.7 


1993 


16.7 


32.9 


10.4 


10.9 


9.8 


11.9 


21.6 


9.9 


5.1 


7.1 


1994 


16.8 


33.0 


9.6 


12.9 


11.1 


13.4 


24.7 


11.1 


5.8 


9.1 


1995 


17.1 


31.8 


10.7 


12.8 


9.7 


14.0 


24.3 


11.6 


6.5 


7.4 


1996 


17.0 


31.9 


10.4 


12.5 


9.1 


14.3 


25.0 


11.3 


6.9 


8.3 



— Not available. 

NOTE: The Current Population Survey (CPS) definition of metropolitan 
areas in the United States was changed in 1985. For data through 
1984. metropolitan areas were defined on the basis of the 1970 
census. A small number of students were both black and Hispanic 
(less than 1 percent). In 1994, the survey instrument for the CPS was 
changed and weights were adjusted. See the supplemental note 
to IndicaforSI for further discussion. 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. 
Current Population Reports, Series P-20. "Level of Enrollment Below 
College for Persons 3 to 24 Years Old. by Control of School. 
Metropolitan Status. Sex. Race, and Hispanic Origin." various years; 
and October Current Population Surveys. 
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Percentage of students in grades 1-12 who were black or Hispanic, 
by control of school and place of residence: 1972-96 



Black students 

Percent 




Hispanic students 

Percent 




NOTE: Control of school was not available In 1980. Residence of 
students was not available In 1984. The Current Population Survey 
(CPS) definition of metropolitan areas In the United States was 
changed in 1985. A small number of students (less than 1 percent) 
were both black and Hispanic. In 1994, the survey Instrument for the 
CPS was changed and weights were adjusted. See the supplemental 
note to Indicafordi for further discussion. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
Current Population Reports, Series P-20, "Level of Enrollment Below 
College for Persons 3 to 24 Years Old, by Control of School: 
Metropolitan Status, Sex, Race, and Hispanic Origin," various years; 
and October Current Population Surveys. 
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Section V. Educotionol Porticipotion and Progress 



Racial-ethnic isolation of students in public schools 



The nine-year period from 1987-88 through 1996-97 saw increasing percentages of minority 
students among enrollments overall in American public elementary and secondary schools. In 
the midst of these changes, students from different minority groups may have become more 
isolated from whites. There are several ways to measure isolation of racial-ethnic groups, one of 
which is the "exposure index," the average percentage of students who are white in schools 
attended by the average black, Hispanic, or Asian student. 



Overall, between faU 1987 and faU 1996, the expo- 
sure of minorities to white students decreased. By 
faU 1996, when white students comprised 64 per- 
cent of the nation's enrollment in elementary and 
secondary schools, one-third or less of the students 
in a typical black or Hispanic student's school were 
white. 

Black students' exposure to white students de- 
clined most in the border states and the South. 
Hispanic students' exposure to white non-His- 
panic students was lowest in the South and North- 
east, but it declined most in the border states and 
the West between fall 1987 and fall 1996 (see 
supplemental tables 47-1 and 47-2). 

Asian /Pacific Islander students were substantially 
less isolated from white students than were black 



and Hispanic students. However, between fall 
1987 and fall 1996, Asian/Pacific Islander 
student's exposure to white students declined by 
more percentage points than black and Hispanic 
students. 

■ White enrollment decreased as a percentage of total 
enrollment in aU regions between fall 1987 and fall 
1996. When these changes are taken into account 
using the relative measure, the increases in racial 
isolation cire smaller. In fact, when this relative mea- 
sure is applied by region, racial isolation is actually 
reduced in some regions (the West for black students 
and the South and Northeast for Hispanic stu- 
dents — see supplemental table 47-2). 



Average percentage of white students in a minority student’s school within the 48 contiguous states, 
by race-ethnicity: Fall 1987-96 



Average percentage of white students in a minority student's school* 

Relative measure: As a ratio to the 



Absolute measure overall percentage of white students 



Fall 


Total percentage 
of white students 


Black 


Hispanic 


Asian/ Pacific 
Islander 


Black 


Hispanic 


Asian/ Pacific 
islander 


1987 


69.6 


35.9 


33.3 


55.2 


51.6 


47.8 


79.3 


1988 


69.0 


35.6 


32.9 


54.4 


51.6 


47.7 


78.8 


1989 


68.4 


35.4 


32.3 


53.7 


51.8 


47.2 


78.5 


1990 


67.8 


35.2 


31.9 


53.0 


51.9 


47.1 


78.2 


1991 


67.3 


35.0 


31.6 


52.4 


52.0 


47.0 


77.9 


1992 


66.7 


34.7 


31.3 


51.6 


52.0 


46.9 


77.4 


1993 


66.1 


34.2 


31.0 


51.0 


51.7 


46.9 


77.2 


1994 


65.5 


33.8 


30.7 


50.4 


51.6 


46.9 


76.9 


1995 


64.8 


33.2 


30.3 


49.8 


51.2 


46.8 


76.9 


1996 


64.1 


32.7 


29.9 


49.3 


51.0 


46.6 


76.9 


Percentage point change 


-5.5 


-3.2 


-3.4 


-5.9 


-0.6 


-1.2 


-2.4 



* The measure for the average percentage of white students in a 
minority student's school, or "exposure index," is presented in this 
indicator in two ways. The first is an absolute measure, which is the 
actual exposure Index, or percentage of white students in a minority 
student's school. The second is a relative measure, which is the ratio 
of the exposure index to the overall percentage of white students. 
The relative measure takes into account changing percentages of 
whites at the regional and national levels that occur simultaneously 
with changes in the isolation of racial-ethnic groups within schools. 



NOTE: Alaska and Hawaii are not included in the calculations for 
national totals. See the supplemental note to this indicator for further 
explanations. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for 
Education Statistics. Common Core of Data, Longitudinal Research 
File (School File). 
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Indicator 47 



Average percentage of white students in a minority student’s schooi, 
by race-ethnicity and region: Faii 1987-96 



Percent 
105 --I 
95“ 
85- 
75- 
65- 
55- 
45- 
35 ,^ 



Average percentage of white students in a black student’s school 
as a ratio to the overall percentage of white students, by region:* Fall 1987-96 



-105 

- 95 

- 85 

- 75 

- 65 

- 55 
45 
35 



1987 



1988 



1989 



1990 



1991 1992 

Fall of year 



1993 



1994 



1995 



1996 



Average percentage of white students in a Hispanic student’s school 
as a ratio to the overall percentage of white students, by region:* Fall 1987-96 



Percent 

105-1 



r105 
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1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 

Fall of year 
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Percent 
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Average percentage of white students in an Asian student’s school 
as a ratio to the overall percentage of white students, by region:* Fall 1987-96 



I 

1991 
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65 

- 55 
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.-35 
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1992 
Fall of year 
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1994 



1995 



1996 



South Border states • • • Northeast Midwest West 



* Alaska and Hawaii are not included. See the supplemental note SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
to this Indicator for further explanations. Education Statistics, Common Core of Data, Longitudinal Research 

File (School File). 
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Section V. Educotionol Participation and Progress 



College and university enrollment, by control and type of institution 



Colleges and universities under public and private control offering 2- and 4^~year programs 
address different student needs. When selecting a higher education institution, students con- 
sider various factors, including the degree programs and services the institution offers, the 
quality of those programs, and the costs of attendance. Fluctuations in enrollment among the 
different types of institutions may indicate a shift in student needs and interests. 



Between 1985 and 1992, total enrollment in all 
higher education institutions generally increased 
but has remained relatively constant since then 
(see supplemental table 48-1). 

The distribution of total enrollment between pub- 
lic and private institutions has changed little over 
the last two decades. Public institutions continue 
to enroll nearly 8 out of every 10 students. How- 
ever, enrollments have shifted from 4-year public 
institutions to 2-year public institutions during 
this period. 

Between 1981 and the early 1990s, total enrollment 
at public 2- and 4- year institutions increased. At 



public 4-year institutions, total enrollment de- 
creased sHghtly between 1991 and 1996; at public 
2-year institutions, total enrollment followed the 
same pattern, with the exception of a slight in- 
crease in 1996 (see supplemental table 48-1). 

Total enrollment in private 4-year institutions in- 
creased steadily between 1985 and 1996. In con- 
trast, total enrollment in private 2-year insti- 
tutions fluctuated between 1985 and 1990, and 
then decreased between 1991 and 1996 (see supple- 
mental table 48-1). 



Index and percentage distribution of totai enroiiment in higher education, by controi and type of 
institution: Faii 1972-96 



Index of total enrollment (1 981 =1 00)^ Percentage distribution of total enrollment 



Fall of 
year 


All 

institutions 


Public 

4-year 


Public 

2-year 


Private 

4-year 


Private 

2-year 


All 

institutions 


Public 

4-year 


Public 

2-year 


Private 

4-year 


Private 

2-year 


1972 


74.5 


85.7 


58.9 


81.5 


48.9 


100.0 


48.1 


28.7 


22.0 


1.3 


1974 


82.6 


91.0 


73.3 


85.0 


50.3 


100.0 


46.0 


' 32.1 


20.7 


1.2 


1976 


89.0 


94.9 


83.7 


89.5 


55.9 


100.0 


44.5 


34.1 


20.2 


1.2 


1978 


91.0 


95.1 


86.5 


93.2 


65.7 


100.0 


43.6 


34.4 


20.6 


1.4 


1980 


97.8 


99.3 


96.6 


98.1 


83.9 


100.0 


42.4 


35.8 


20.2 


1.6 


1981 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


41.8 


36.2 


20.1 


1.9 


1982 


100.4 


100.2 


100.9 


99.5 


107.0 


100.0 


41.7 


36.4 


19.9 


2.0 


1984 


99.0 


100.6 


95.5 


101.0 


106.9 


100.0 


42.5 


35.0 


20.5 


2.1 


1986 


101.1 


102.6 


98.5 


101.4 


112.9 


100.0 


42.4 


35.3 


20.2 


2.1 


1988 


105.5 


107.3 


103.0 


105.8 


110.3 


100.0 


42.5 


35.4 


20.2 


2.0 


1990 


111.7 


113.2 


111.5 


109.7 


103.4 


100.0 


42.3 


36.2 


19.8 


1.8 


1991 


116.1 


114.3 


120.6 


112.6 


104.9 


100.0 


41.1 


37.6 


19.5 


1.7 


1992 


117.1 


114.2 


122.4 


115.1 


101.0 


100.0 


40.7 


37.9 


19.8 


1.6 


1993 


115.6 


113.3 


119.1 


116.0 


97.0 


100.0 


40.9 


37.3 


20.2 


1.6 


1994 


115.4 


112.8 


118.5 


117.5 


93.9 


100.0 


40.8 


37.2 


20.5 


1.5 


1995 


115.3 


112.5 


117.8 


118.7 


91.2 


100.0 


40.8 


37.0 


20.7 


1.5 


1996^ 


115.6 


112.4 


117.9 


120.4 


90.9 


100.0 


40.6 


36.9 


21.0 


1.5 



1 The index of total enrollment In higher education is calculated as 
the number of students enrolled In higher education Institutions in a 
given year divided by the number of students enrolled in higher 
education institutions for the year 1981. A value greater than 100 
Indicates that more students were enrolled In higher education 
institutions that year than in 1 981 , while a value less than 1 00 indicates 
that fewer students were enrolled that year relative to 1981 . 



2 Preliminary data. 

NOTE: Details may not add to 100.0 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for 
Education Statistics. Digest of Education Statistics 1998 (based on 
IPEDS "Fall Enrollment" surveys). 
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Total enrollment in higher education, by control and type of institution: Fall 1972-96 




Percentage of total enrollment 

Percent 




’ The index of total enrollment in higher education is caicuiated as 
the number of students enrolied in higher education institutions in a 
given year divided by the number of students enrolled in higher 
education institutions for the year 1981. A value greater than 100 
Indicates that more students were enrolled in higher education 
Institutions that year than in 1 981 , while a value less than 1 00 indicates 
that fewer students were enrolled that year relative to 1 981 . 



2 Preliminary data. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Digest of Education Statistics 1998 (based on 
IPEDS "Fall Enrollment" surveys). 
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Section V. Educotional Participation and Pragress 



Racial and ethnic distribution of college enrollments 



Colleges and universities seek diversity among their student bodies; variety in the backgrounds 
and interests of students can enhance the learning environment. The racial-ethnic mix of 
college students is one aspect of a diverse student body. Variations in the racial-ethnic 
composition of college enrollment suggest differences in the needs, interests, and backgrounds 
of the student population. 



The student body in the Nation's colleges and uni- 
versities has become increasingly heterogeneous 
since the mid-1970s. The percentage of minority 
students increased from 15 percent of all students 
in faU 1976 to 25 percent in faU 1996. This increase 
was due primarily to the growth in the enrollment 
of Hispanic and Asian/ Pacific Islander students, 
whose enrollment as a percentage of aU college 
students increased about 4 percentage points for 
each group. 

Black students accounted for 11 percent of the to- 
tal enrollment at colleges and universities in fall 
1996. Hispanics made up 8 percent of enrolled 



students; Asian /Pacific Islanders, 6 percent; and 
American Indian/ Alaskan Natives, 1 percent. 

In fall 1996, minority students made up a greater 
proportion of the student body at public 2-year 
than at all 4-year institutions (30 versus 22 per- 
cent, respectively; see supplemental table 49-1). 

In fall 1996, the percentages of public 2-year col- 
lege students who were black and Hispanic were 
similar (11 and 12 percent, respectively). How- 
ever, the percentage of students enrolled in aU 4- 
year institutions who were black was higher than 
the percentage enrolled who were Hispanic (10 
and 6 percent, respectively). 



Percentage distribution of total enrollment in higher education institutions, by race-ethnicity and control 
and type of institution; Fall 1976-96 



U.S. residents^ 



Minority 



Fall of year and control 
and type of institution 


White 


Total 

minority 


Black 


Hispanic 


Asian/Pacific American Indian/ 
Islander Alaskan Native 


Nonresident 

alien 










All Institutions 






1976 


82.6 


15.4 


9.4 


3.5 


1.8 


0.7 


2.0 


1978 


81.9 


15.9 


9.4 


3.7 


2.1 


0.7 


2.3 


1980 


81.4 


16.1 


9.2 


3.9 


2.4 


0.7 


2.5 


1982 


80.7 


16.6 


8.9 


4.2 


2.8 


0.7 


2.7 


1984 


80.2 


17.0 


8.8 


4.4 


3.2 


0.7 


2.7 


1986 


79.3 


17.9 


8.7 


4.9 


3.6 


0.7 


2.8 


1988 


78.8 


18.4 


8.7 


5.2 


3.8 


0.7 


2.8 


1990 


77.6 


19.6 


9.0 


5.7 


4.1 


0.7 


2.8 


1991 


76.5 


20.6 


9.3 


6.0 


4.4 


0.8 


2.9 


1992 


75.1 


21.8 


9.6 


6.6 


4.8 


0.8 


3.1 


1993 


74.1 


22.7 


9.9 


6.9 


5.1 


0.9 


3.2 


1994 


73.0 


23.8 


10.1 


7.3 


5.4 


0.9 


3.2 


1995 


72.3 


24.5 


10.3 


7.7 


5.6 


0.9 


3.2 


1996^ 


71.5 


25.2 


10.5 


8.1 


5.8 


0.9 


3.3 








By control 


and type 


of Institution: Fall 1996^ 






Pubiic 


70.8 


26.5 


10.6 


8.9 


5.9 


1.0 


2.7 


Private 


74.1 


20.9 


10.0 


5.1 


5.2 


0.6 


5.0 


4-year 


73.6 


22.1 


9.9 


5.8 


5.7 


0.8 


4.2 


Pubiic 


73.4 


22.9 


10.0 


6.2 


5.9 


0.9 


3.7 


Private 


74.2 


20.5 


9.7 


5.0 


5.3 


0.5 


5.3 


2-year pubiic 


67.9 


30.4 


11.3 


11.9 


6.0 


1.2 


1.7 



’ Includes U.S. citizens and resident aliens. 

2 Estimates based on preliminary data. 

NOTE: Details may not add to totals due to rounding. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Digest of Education Statistics, various years 
(based on the IPEDS "Fall Enrollment" surveys). 
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Percentage of minority and nonresident aiien enroiiment 
in higher education institutions 



All institutions, by race-ethnicity: Fall 1976-96 



Percent of total enrollment 
35 n 



30- 



25- 



20 - 



1-35 



-30 







mmimmIiiiii 

1976 1978 1980 1982 1984 1986 1988 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996* 

Fall of year 



- 15 



-10 



By control and type of institution: Fall 1996* 



Percent of total enrollment 




■ Black □Hispanic ■Asian/Pacific Islander □ American Indian/ □ Nonresident alien 

Alaskan Native 



* Estimates based on preliminary data. SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 

Education Statistics, Digest of Education Statistics, various years 
(based on the IPEDS “Fall Enrollment" surveys). 
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Section V Educational Participation and Progress 



Enrollment characteristics of graduate and first-professional students 



Graduate and first-professional programs constitute an important segment of higher educa- 
tion, with 2.8 million students enrolled during the 1995-96 academic year Graduate and first- 
professional students do not constitute a homogeneous group. The enrollment patterns of students 
in different degree programs illustrate the various ways in which students combine school and 
work. 



■ Graduate enrollment at the master's level is pri- 
marily a part-time activity The majority of stu- 
dents seeking MBA degrees, master's degrees in 
education, and MA/MS degrees in fields other 
than education enrolled less than full time for the 
full year in 1995-96. About 85 percent of MBA 
and education master's students worked while en- 
rolled, and 85 percent of the MBA students and 75 
percent of the education master's students who 
worked considered themselves primarily employ- 
ees rather than students. 

■ About half (51 percent) of all PhD students in 1995- 
96 enrolled full time for the fuU year. Although 76 
percent of all PhD students worked while enrolled. 



80 percent of those who worked considered them- 
selves primarily students. In contrast, relatively 
few EdD students enrolled full time, fuU-year (16 
percent); almost all (98 percent) worked while en- 
rolled; and most of those who worked (82 percent) 
considered themselves primarily employees. 

■ Compared with graduate students in the master's 
and doctor's programs considered here, first-pro- 
fessional students in law and medicine were gen- 
erally more Ukely to enroll immediately after earn- 
ing their bachelor's degrees; more likely to enroll 
full time, fuU-year; and less likely to work while 
enrolled. 



Percentage distribution of graduate and first- professionai students, by degree program and enroiiment 
characteristics: Academic year 1995-96 



Enrollment characteristics 


MBA 


MAT, MEd, 
MA/MS in 
education 


MA/MS 

(except 

education) 


PhD 


EdD 


MD 


Low 
(LLB or JD) 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Time from bachelor's degree 
to program enrollment 


Less than 1 year 


9.1 


12.4 


19.0 


25.0 


4.6 


56.9 


38.6 


1-2 years 


29.0 


22.9 


24.9 


26.6 


2.7 


24.3 


33.5 


3-6 years 


34.1 


25.9 


29.8 


23.3 


14.0 


8.4 


19.1 


7 years or more 


27.7 


38.9 


26.3 


25.1 


78.7 


10.5 


8.8 


Attendance pattern 


Full-time, full-year 


24.0 


15.9 


27.8 


51.3 


15.7 


92.9 


77.4 


Part-time, full-year 


46.7 


45.0 


39.5 


36.3 


49.3 


1.6 


14.3 


Part-year 


29.3 


39.1 


32.7 


12.4 


35.0 


5.5 


8.3 


Employment status 


Worked at all 


87.2 


85.9 


83.2 


75.7 


97.5 


30.8 


56.1 


Worked full time If worked* 


76.3 


67.3 


47.5 


32.3 


82.6 


15.0 


16.9 


Primary role If working 


Student working to meet expenses 


15.1 


25.0 


57.1 


80.0 


17.7 


87.5 


82.5 


Employee enrolled in school 


84.9 


75.0 


42.9 


20.0 


82.3 


12.5 


17.5 



* Full-time employment Is defined as working 36 or more hours per SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
week. Education Statistics, National Postsecondary Student Aid Study, 1995- 

note; Details may not add to 100.0 due to rounding. 96. Graduate Data Analysis System. 
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Enrollment characteristics of graduate and first-professional students 



Percentage of graduate and first-professional students who enrolled in their program 
within 1 year of earning their bachelor’s degree, by degree program: 
Academic year 1995-96 

Degree 0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 

program 

MBA 

Master’s 
(education) 

MA/MS 
(except ed.) 




r- 

40 50 

Percent 



70 



80 



90 



100 



Percentage distribution of graduate and first-professional students who worked, by 
primary role and degree program: Academic year 1995-96 

Degree 0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 

program 
MBA 



Master’s 

(education) 

MA/MS 
(except ed.) 

PhD 



EdD 



MD 



LLB/JD 



0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 1 00 

Percent 



■ Primarily student □ Primarily employee 




SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for 
Education Statistics. National Postsecondary Student Aid Study. 1 995- 
96. Graduate Data Analysis System. 
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Section V. Educational Participation and Progress 



Recent school dropouts 



Students who drop out of school have fewer opportunities to succeed in the workforce or to 
assume a fully functional place in society at large than those students who complete high school 
The event dropout rate, a measure of the proportion of students who drop out in a single year 
without completing high school, is one of several ways to define dropout rates. 



In October 1997, 5 percent of students who were 
in grades 10-12 the previous October were not en- 
rolled and had not completed high school — that 
is, they had dropped out of high school sometime 
during the year. 

Between 1972 and 1997, the dropout rates for 
whites and blacks decreased, while the dropout 
rate for Hispanics did not change significantly. 
During this period, the dropout rate for blacks 
decreased at a faster rate than that for whites. 



Generally, between 1972 and 1997, students in 
grades 10-12 from low-income families were more 
likely to drop out of high school than were their 
counterparts from middle- and high-income fami- 
lies. 

Between 1990 and 1997, students in grades 10-12 
whose parents did not complete high school had 
a substantially higher dropout rate than did those 
whose parents had attained a bachelor's degree 
(see supplemental table 51-1). 



Event dropout rates’ for those in grades 1 0-1 2, ages 1 5-24, by sex, race-ethnicity, and famiiy income: 
October 1972-97 



October 


Totai 




Sex 




Race-ethnicity 


2 


Famiiy income^ 




Maie 


Female 


White 


Biack 


Hispanic 


Low 


Middie 


High 


1972 


6.1 


5.9 


6.3 


5.3 


9.5 


11.2 


14.1 


6.7 


2.5 


1974 


6.7 


7.4 


6.0 


5.8 


11.6 


9.9 


— 


— 


— 


1976 


5.9 


6.6 


5.2 


5.6 


7.4 


7.3 


15.4 


6.8 


2.1 


1978 


6.7 


7.5 


5.9 


5.8 


10.2 


12.3 


17.4 


7.3 


3.0 


1980 


6.1 


6.7 


5.5 


5.2 


8.2 


11.7 


15.8 


6.4 


2.5 


1982 


5.5 


5.8 


5.1 


4.7 


7.8 


9.2 


15.2 


5.6 


1.8 


1984 


5.1 


5.4 


4.8 


4.4 


5.7 


11.1 


13.9 


5.1 


1.8 


1986 


4.7 


4.7 


4.7 


3.7 


5.4 


11.9 


10.9 


5.1 


1.6 


1988 


4.8 


5.1 


4.4 


4.2 


5.9 


10.4 


13.7 


4.7 


1.3 


1990 


4.0 


4.0 


3.9 


3.3 


5.0 


7.9 


9.5 


4.3 


1.1 


1991 


4.0 


3.8 


4.2 


3.2 


6.0 


7.3 


10.6 


4.0 


1.0 


1992 


4.4 


3.9 


4.9 


3.7 


5.0 


8.2 


10.9 


4.4 


1.3 


1993 


4.5 


4.6 


4.3 


3.9 


5.8 


6.7 


12.3 


4.3 


1.3 


1994^ 


5.3 


5.2 


5.4 


4.2 


6.6 


10.0 


13.0 


5.2 


2.1 


1995'^ 


5.7 


6.2 


5.3 


4.5 


6.4 


12.4 


13.3 


5.7 


2.0 


1996'^ 


5.0 


5.0 


5.1 


4.1 


6.7 


9.0 


11.1 


5.1 


2.1 


1997^ 


4.6 


5.0 


4.1 


3.6 


5.0 


9.5 


12.3 


4.1 


1.8 



— Not available. 

’ The event dropout rate Is the percentage of those In grades 1 0-1 2, 
ages 1 5-24, who were enrolled the previous October, but who were 
not enroiied and had not graduated in October of the current year. 

^ Included in the total but not shown separately are dropouts from 
other racial-ethnic groups. 

^ Low income is the bottom 20 percent of ali famiiy incomes; high 
income is the top 20 percent of all family incomes; and middie 
income is the 60 percent in between. See the supplemental note to 
Indicator 53 for further discussion. 



^ In 1994, the survey instrument for the Current Popuiation Survey 
(CPS) was changed and weights were adjusted. See the 
supplemental note to this Indicator for further discussion. 

NOTE: Beginning In 1992, the Current Population Survey (CPS) 
changed the questions used to obtain the educational attainment 
of respondents. See the suppiementai note to Indicator 59 for further 
discussion. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Nationai Center for 
Education Statistics, Dropout Rates in the United States, 1997 , 1999 
(based on the October Current Population Surveys). 
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Event dropout rates’ for those in grades 10-12, ages 15-24: October 1972-97 




By family income^ 

Percent 




’ The event dropout rate is the percentage of those in grades 1 0-1 2, 
ages 15-24, who were enroiied the previous October, but who were 
not enroiied and had not graduated in October of the current year. 

^ Low income is the bottom 20 percent of aii famiiy incomes; high 
income is the top 20 percent of aii famiiy incomes; and middie 
income is the 60 percent in between. See the suppiementai note to 
Indicofor 53 for further discussion. Data on famiiy income were not 
avaiiabie for 1974. 



NOTE: in 1994,thesurvey instrument for the Current Popuiation Survey 
(CPS) was changed and weights were adjusted. See the 
suppiementai note to this indicator for further discussion. Beginning 
in 1992, the Current Popuiation Survey (CPS) changed the questions 
used to obtain the educationai attainment of respondents. See the 
suppiementai note to Indicofor 59 for further discussion. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Dropout Rotes In the United Sfotes, 1997, 1999 
(based on the October Current Population Surveys). 
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Section V. Educational Participation and Progress 



High school dropouts, by roce-ethnlclty and recency of migration 



As a whole, Hispanics drop out of high school at higher rates and attain lower levels of educa- 
tion than non-Hispanics. The relative recency of migration among Hispanics may at least 
partially account for this trend. Evidence of the undereducation of Hispanics has implications 
for developing retention strategies as well as for assessing the educational and training needs of 
the population. The status dropout rate for an age group (the percentage of that age group that 
is not enrolled in school and has not completed high school) is one measure of dropping out. 



■ In 1997, a greater percentage of Hispanics than 
non-Hispanics ages 16-24 were born outside the 
United States (see supplemental table 52-1). 
Among this group, the status dropout rate (39 
percent) was higher than it was among first- and 
later-generation Hispanics (15 and 18 percent, re- 
spectively). First- and later-generation Hispanics 
were two to three times more likely than their non- 
Hispanic peers to drop out. 



■ In 1997, the percentage of 25- to 34-year-olds who 
were dropouts was lower than it was in 1989 or 
1979. Sirnilar changes are occurring for aU groups. 
The gaps in dropout rates between non-U.S.-bom, 
first-generation, and later-generation Hispanics 
and comparable non-Hispanics were generally 
similar in 1979, 1989, and 1997. 



Percentage of 16- to 24-year-olds who were not enrolled in school and had not completed high 
school, by recency of migration and race-ethnicity: October 1997 



Hispanic Non-Hispanic 



Recency of migration 


Total 


Total 


Mexican 


Other 

Hispanic 


Total 


White 


Black 


AsiarV 

Pacific 

Islander 


Total 


11.0 


25.3 


27.5 


21.3 


8.6 


7.6 


13.4 


6.9 


Born outside 50 states/D.C. 


23.5 


38.6 


44.3 


29.6 


7.8 


5.4 


9.2 


9.4 


First generation 


10.0 


15.4 


17.0 


7.9 


5.0 


5.6 


6.2 


2.5 


Later generation 


9.3 


17.7 


18.3 


14.2 


9.0 


7.8 


14.1 


5.3 



Percentage of 25- to 34-year-olds who were not enrolled in school and had not completed high 
school, by year and recency of migration and race-ethnicity: November 1979 and 1989 and October 



1997 



Year and recency 
of migration 


Total 




Hispanic 






Non-Hispanic 




Total 


Mexican 


Other 

Hispanic 


Total 


White 


Black 


AsiarV 

Pacific 

Islander 


1979 Total* 


14.9 


45.4 


51.2 


24.6 


13.0 


11.5 


24.1 


— 


Born outside 50 states/D.C. 


34.4 


59.9 


74.8 


30.6 


16.1 


18.6 


15.3 


— 


First generation 


12.3 


30.8 


35.3 


4.3 


8.2 


7.8 


18.1 


— 


Later generation 


13.5 


29.9 


32.8 


18.3 


13.1 


11.5 


24.4 


— 


1989 Total* 


13.1 


39.1 


45.9 


27.6 


10.5 


9.1 


18.9 


10.5 


Born outside 50 states/D.C. 


31.8 


51.8 


69.9 


28.6 


11.5 


10.2 


14.2 


12.3 


First generation 


10.5 


25.3 


25.2 


28.5 


4.5 


4.0 


8.9 


5.9 


Later generation 


11.2 


23.0 


23.7 


19.7 


10.8 


9.4 


19.3 


3.9 


1997 Total* 


11.9 


38.5 


46.2 


27.8 


7.7 


6.6 


12.2 


9.3 


Born outside 50 states/D.C. 


30.8 


49.5 


60.0 


34.2 


10.3 


7.6 


16.7 


10.7 


First generation 


9.5 


16.4 


22.8 


3.2 


5.8 


5.7 


9.9 


3.9 


Later generation 


8.1 


24.0 


26.8 


12.5 


7.5 


6.6 


11.9 


3.2 



— Not available. 

* Total includes a small proportion for whom recency of migration is 
unknown. 

NOTE: People born In Puerto Rico and the U.S. territories are 
considered born in other countries. Individuals are classified as first 
generation if they were born in one of the 50 states or Washington. 
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D.C., and at least one of their parents was not. Later generation 
includes those who were born in one of the 50 states or Washington. 
D.C.. as were both of their parents. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. 
Current Population Survey. November 1979 and 1989, and October 
1997. 
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High school dropouts, by race-ethnicity and recency of migration 



Percentage distribution of 16- to 24-year-olds according to recency of migration: 1997 

0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 



Non-Hispanic 

white 



Non-Hispanic 

black 



Hispanic 



I I I I I I I I I I I 

0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 

Percent 

■ Bom outside 50 states/D.C. □ First generation ■ Later generation 






Percentage of 25- to 34-year-olds who were not enrolled and had not completed 
high school: 1979, 1989, and 1997 

0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 



Non-Hispanic 
white, total 

Non-Hispanic 
black, total 

Hispanic, total 

Later-generation 

Hispanic 

First-generation 
Hispanic 
Bom outside 
50 states/D.C. 
Hispanic 




■ 1979 
□ 1989 

■ 1997 



0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 

Percent 



NOTE: People born In Puerto Rico and the U.S. territories are 
considered born in other countries. Individuals are classified as first 
generation If they were born in one of the 50 states or Washington, 
D.Cw and at least one of their parents was not. Later generation 
includes those who were born In one of the 50 states or Washington, 
D.C., as were both of their parents. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
Current Population Survey, November 1979 and 1989, and October 
1997. 
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Section V. Educational Participation and Progress 



Immediate transition from high school to college 



Of those who ever attend college, most do so for the first time in the months immediately following 
their completion of high school Consequently, knowing the percentage of high school completers 
who enroll immediately provides an estimate of the proportion of each year's graduating class 
that will ever attend college. Enrollment rates reflect the accessibility of higher education and 
the value high school completers place on such an education compared with other pursuits. 



■ Between 1987 and 1997, the percentage of high 
school completers ages 16-24 going directly to col- 
lege increased from 57 to 67 percent. 

■ The percentage of high school completers ages 16- 
24 from high-income families who went directly 
to college increased between 1987 and 1997, while 
the percentage of their counterparts from low-in- 
come families who went directly to college showed 
no stable pattern. Each year between 1987 and 
1997, completers from high-income families were 
more likely than completers from low-income 
families to go directly to college. 



■ While the percentages of both white and black high 
school completers ages 16-24 who enrolled in col- 
lege immediately following high school increased 
between 1973 and 1996, the rate of increase was 
greater for whites (see supplemental table 53-2). 

■ Between 1990 and 1997, the higher the education 
level of a student's parents, the more likely that 
student was to enroll in college the year after com- 
pleting high school (see supplemental table 53-1). 



Percentage of high school completers ages 16-24 who were enrolled in college the October after 
completing high school, by type of institution, family income, and race-ethnicity: October 1972-97 



October 


Total 


Type of institution 
2-year 4-year 




Family income^ 






Race-ethnicity^ 






Low 


Middle 


High 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


Annual 


3-year 

average 


Annual 


Annual 


Annual 


Annual 


3-year 

average Annual 


3-year 

average 


1972 


49.2 


— 


— 


26.1 


d) 


45.2 


63.8 


49.7 


44.6 


(") 


45.0 


C) 


1975 


50.7 


18,2 


32,6 


31.2 


d) 


46.2 


64.5 


51.1 


41.7 


44.4 


58.0 


52.5 


1979 


49.3 


17.5 


31.8 


30.5 


31.5 


43.2 


63.2 


49.9 


46.7 


45.3 


45.0 


46.4 


1983 


52.7 


19.2 


33.5 


34.6 


34.0 


45.2 


70.3 


55.0 


38.2 


37.9 


54.2 


47.3 


1987 


56.8 


18.9 


37.9 


36.9 


37.8 


50.0 


73.8 


58.6 


52.2 


44.5 


33.5 


44.9 


1990 


60.1 


20.1 


40.0 


46.7 


44.7 


54.4 


76.6 


63.0 


46.8 


48.9 


42.7 


51.7 


1991 


62.5 


24.9 


37.7 


39.5 


42.3 


58.4 


78.2 


65.4 


46.4 


47.2 


57.2 


51.6 


1992 


61.9 


23.0 


38.9 


40.9 


43.6 


57.0 


79.0 


64.3 


48.2 


50.1 


55.0 


58.1 


1993 


61.5 


22.4 


39.1 


50.4 


44.1 


56.9 


79.3 


62.9 


55.6 


51.5 


62.2 


55.4 


1994 


61.9 


21.0 


40.9 


41.0 


41.9 


57.8 


78.4 


64.5 


50.8 


52.5 


49.1 


55.0 


1995 


61.9 


21.5 


40.4 


34.2 


41.3 


56.1 


83.4 


64.3 


51.2 


52.6 


53.7 


51.2 


1996 


65.0 


23.1 


41.9 


48.6 


46.6 


62.7 


78.0 


67.4 


56.0 


55.2 


50.8 


56.7 


1997 


67.0 


22.8 


44.3 


57.0 


d) 


60.8 


82.2 


68.2 


58.5 


Cl 


65.6 


(') 



— Not available. Data for type of institution were not collected until 
1973. 

’ Low income is the bottom 20 percent of all family incomes; high 
income is the top 20 percent of all family incomes; and middle 
income is the 60 percent in between. See the supplemental note to 
this indicator for further information. 

2 Included in the total but not shown separately are high school 
graduates from other racial-ethnic groups. 

^Due to small sample sizes for the low-income, black, and Hispanic 
categories, 3-year averages were also calculated for each category. 
For example, the 3-year average for blacks in 1973 is the average 



percentage of black high school completers ages 1 6-24 who were 
enrolled In college the October after completing high school in 1972, 
1973, and 1974. Thus, 3-year averages cannot be calculated for 
1972 and 1997, and for groups of 3 years In which some data are 
not available (e.g., 1973-75 for the low-income category). 

NOTE: In 1 994, the survey instrument for the Current Population Survey 
(CPS) was changed and weights were adjusted. See the 
supplemental note to fndfcafor 51 for further discussion. Details may 
not add to totals due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
October Current Population Surveys. 
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Percentage of high school completers ages 16-24 who were enrolled in college 
the October after completing high school, by race-ethnicity and family income: 

October 1972-97 



By race-ethnicity 



Percent 






Low income Is the bottom 20 percent of all family incomes; high 
income is the top 20 percent of all family Incomes; and middle 
income is the 60 percent In between. See supplemental note to this 
indicator for father discussion. Data on family Income were not 
available In 1974. 



NOTE: In 1 994, the survey Instrument for the Current Population Survey 
(CPS) was changed and weights were adjusted. See the 
supplemental note to Indicator 51 for further discussion. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
October Current Population Surveys. 
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Section V. Educational Porticipotion and Progress 



Racial and ethnic differences in the transition to college 



Racial and ethnic differences in college enrollment rates reflect differences in access to and 
persistence in higher education for groups with varying social and economic backgrounds. 
Differing enrollment rates are also an indicator of future differences in the earnings and 
productivity associated with postsecondary education. The college enrollment rates for 18- to 
24-year-olds are influenced by the number who enroll immediately after completing high school, 
the number who delay entry, and the number of years individuals in both these groups stay in 
higher education. 



In 1997, white high school completers ages 18-24 
were more hkely to be enrolled in college (46 per- 
cent) than their black and Hispanic counterparts, 
although blacks and Hispanics ages 18-24 showed 
similar rates of college enrollment (39 and 36 per- 
cent, respectively). In contrast, in the mid- to late 
1970s, white, black, and Hispanic completers 
showed similar rates of college enrollment. 

The percentage of high school completers ages 18- 
24 who were enrolled in college was higher in 1997 
than in 1972. In 1997, college enrollment rates for 
whites, blacks, and Hispanics were 14, 12, and 10 
percentage points higher, respectively, than they 
were in 1972. 



■ In 1997, college enrollment rates in 2-year institu- 
tions were similar for white, black, and Hispanic 
high school completers ages 18-24. In contrast, black 
and Hispanic high school completers ages 18-24 
were less likely than their white counterparts to be 
enrolled in 4-year institutions (see supplemental 
table 54-1). 

■ In 1997, college enrollment rates were similar for 
white, black, and Hispanic high school completers 
ages 25-34 (9 percent for both whites and blacks and 
8 percent for Hispanics). The college enrollment 
rates of high school completers age 35 and older 
showed a different pattern, however, with black 
high school completers in this age group being 
sUghtly more Kkely to be enrolled in college than 
their white peers. 



Percentage of high school completers enrolled In college, by age and race-ethnic Ity: 
October 1972-97 



Ages 1 8~24 Ages 25-34 Age 35 or older 



October 


Total 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


Total 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


Total 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


1972 


31.9 


32.6 


27.2 


25.8 


8.4 


8.4 


8.8 


7.5 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1974 


30.5 


30.6 


26.2 


32.3 


9.3 


9.1 


10.8 


10.0 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1976 


33.1 


32.8 


33.4 


35.9 


9.6 


9.2 


11.9 


11.0 


2.3 


2.1 


4.1 


3.9 


1978 


31.4 


31.3 


29.6 


27.1 


9.1 


8.8 


10.8 


10.2 


2.4 


2.2 


3.8 


4.2 


1980 


31.8 


32.1 


27.6 


29.9 


8.9 


8.7 


9.6 


9.2 


2.1 


2.0 


3.4 


2.9 


1982 


33.0 


33.3 


28.1 


29.2 


8.9 


8.7 


9.6 


9.7 


2.2 


2.1 


2.7 


2.9 


1984 


33.2 


33.9 


27.2 


29.9 


8.6 


8.4 


8.0 


9.9 


2.1 


2.0 


2.7 


1.8 


1986 


34.0 


34.5 


28.6 


29.4 


8.3 


7.9 


7.9 


10.4 


2.4 


2.2 


3.3 


3.4 


1988 


37.0 


38.4 


27.8 


30.8 


8.0 


7.8 


7.5 


7.8 


2.7 


2.6 


3.3 


3.4 


1990 


39.0 


40.3 


32.4 


28.4 


8.6 


8.7 


5.9 


7.0 


2.7 


2.6 


2.9 


3.9 


1991 


40.8 


42.3 


30.8 


33.9 


9.0 


8.7 


8.1 


8.6 


2.7 


2.6 


3.4 


2.9 


1992 


41.6 


42.5 


33.4 


36.1 


8.6 


8.5 


6.7 


8.5 


2.5 


2.5 


2.6 


2.7 


1993 


41.0 


42.0 


32.2 


34.9 


8.5 


8.2 


8.1 


9.5 


2.6 


2.4 


3.3 


3.1 


1994 


42.2 


43.6 


35.5 


32.9 


9.5 


9.1 


9.7 


10.1 


2.7 


2.5 


3.5 


4.3 


1995 


42.1 


43.7 


35.2 


34.9 


9.4 


9.3 


9.1 


8.0 


2.6 


2.4 


3.5 


3.8 


1996 


43.3 


45.0 


35.7 


33.8 


9.7 


9.1 


10.9 


9.8 


2.6 


2.4 


3.7 


3.4 


1997 


44.9 


46.4 


39.3 


35.8 


9.4 


9.1 


9.0 


7.5 


2.6 


2.4 


3.7 


2.5 



— Not available. 

NOTE: In 1 994. the survey instrument for the Current Population Survey 
(CPS) was changed and weights were adjusted. See the 
supplemental note Indicator 51 for further discussion. Included in 



the total but not shown separately are high school completers from 
other racial-ethnic groups. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. 
October Current Population Surveys. 
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Percentage of high school completers enrolled in college, 
by age and race-ethnicity: October 1972-97 



Percent 




NOTE: In 1994, the survey instrument for the Current Population Survey SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 

(CPS) was changed and weights were adjusted. See the October Current Population Surveys. 

supplemental note to Indicator 51 for further discussion. Included in 

the total but not shown separately are high school completers from 

other racial-ethnic groups. 
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Section V. Educational Participation and Progress 



Persistence and attainment of first-year coiiege stopouts 



A majority of undergraduates who successfully complete their first year in college earn a 
postsecondary degree. The outcomes for students who leave in their first year and return to 
college later (stopouts) are less well known. Tracking the academic path of these stopouts can 
help identify and understand students who are at risk for leaving. 



■ In 1989-90, 29 percent of undergraduates left col- 
lege during their first year or failed to re-enroll 
the following year. A greater percentage left pub- 
lic 2-year institutions (42 percent) than 4-year 
colleges and universities (16 percent). About half 
of those leaving public 2-year institutions and 
about two-thirds of those leaving 4-year institu- 
tions returned to college by 1994 (that is, were 
stopouts). The rest remained out of college through 
1994. 

■ By 1994, stopouts from private, not-for-profit 
4-year institutions who returned to their origi- 
nal institution were more likely than their 
counterparts from public 4-year institutions to 



have earned a degree or certificate (63 versus 
20 percent) and less likely to not be enrolled in 
college (22 versus 49 percent; see supplemental 
table 55-1). 

■ Within the public 2-year sector, stopouts who 
transferred to another institution were more likely 
to earn a degree or certificate by 1994 (48 percent) 
than were those who returned to the same institu- 
tion (27 percent). In fact, stopouts who transferred 
had attained some degree or certificate by 1994 at 
a rate similar to that of students who did not leave 
in their first year (48 and 50 percent, respectively; 
see supplemental table 55-1). 



Percentage distribution of 1989-90 beginning postsecondary students by their persistence or 
departure status in 1989-90, by type of first institution attended 









Left in 1989-90 without certificate 




Attained 


Persisted 




stopped 


Stayed out 


Type of first institution 


certificate 


to 1990-91 


Total 


out' 


through 1994 


Total^ 


1.2 


69.5 


29.4 


15.9 


13.5 


Institution in 1989-90 












Public 2-year 


2.1 


55.5 


42.4 


21.5 


21.0 


All 4-year 


0.2 


83.9 


15.9 


10.1 


5.8 


Public 


0.2 


82.3 


17.5 


10.9 


6.6 


Private, not-for-profit 


0.2 


87.3 


12.5 


8.3 


4.2 


’ Stopouts returned to college by 1 994, 
without earning a degree or certificate. 


but may have left again 


NOTE: Details may not add to 100.0 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 



^ Does not include students in private, for-profit institutions; public less- Education Statistics, 1989-90 Beginning Postsecondary Students 
than-2-year institutions: or private, not-for-profit less-than-4-year Longitudinal Study, Second Follow-up (BPS:90/94), Data Analysis 
institutions (about 14 percent of beginning students). Systenn. 



1 



c < 
0(3 
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Percentage distribution of 1989-90 beginning postsecondary students according to 
attainment status in 1994, by persistence and departure status 



Total^ 



Public 4-year 
Persisted to 1990-91^ 



Stopped out, returned 
to same institution 

Stopped out, 
transferred to 
another institution 



Private, not-for- 
profit 4-year 

Persisted to 1990-91^ 



Stopped out, returned 
to same institution 

Stopped out, 
transferred to 
another institution 



Public 2-year 
Persisted to 1990-91^ 



Stopped out, returned 
to same institution 

Stopped out, 
transferred to 
another institution 




0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 1 00 

Percent 

■ Attained degree or certificate □ No credential and still enrolled □ Not enrolled and no credential 



’ Does not include students In private, for-profit institutions; public 
less-than-2-year institutions; or private, not-for-profit less-than-4-year 
institutions (about 14 percent of beginning students). 

2 Includes a small percentage who attained a certificate in 
1989-90. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, 1989-90 Beginning Postsecondary Students 
Longitudinal Study, Second Follow-up (BPS:90/94), Data Analysis 
System. 
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Section V. Educational Participation and Progress 



Persistence and attainment of first-generation students 



Enrolling in college after completing high school is an expected next step for many young 
people, especially those whose parents attended college. For students whose parents never at- 
tended college (first-generation students), going to college may signify an attempt to improve 
their social, economic, and occupational standing. Yet these students can encounter a variety of 
obstacles in their path toward enrollment and degree attainment. 



Among those who began their postsecondary edu- 
cation in 1989-90, first-generation students were 
more likely than those whose parents had higher 
levels of education to be 25 years or older, be mar- 
ried, have dependents, be financially independent 
of their parents, and start at public 2-year institu- 
tions (see supplemental tables 56-1 and 56-2). 

By 1994, about half (55 percent) of 1989-90 first- 
generation beginning students had earned a de- 
gree or were stiU enrolled in college. However, 



they were more likely than other students to have 
not earned a degree or be enrolled in 1994. As 
parental education level increased, so did the like- 
lihood that students persisted in college. 

■ First-generation students who initially enrolled in 
private, not-for-profit 4-year institutions were 
more likely than those who started in public 4- 
year institutions to attain a bachelor's degree by 
1994. The same was true for students whose par- 
ents had higher levels of education. 



Percentage distribution of 1989-90 beginning postsecondary students according to persistence and 
attainment status as of 1994, by first-generation status and controi and type of first institution 



Persisted No Highest degree attained 



First-generation 

status’ 


Attained 
degree or 
certificate 


No degree or 
certificate, 
enrolled 


Total 


degree or 
certificate, 
not enrolled 


No 

degree or 

certificate Certificate 


Associate 

degree 


Bachelor's 

degree 










All institutions^ 








Total 


50.0 


13.3 


63.2 


36.8 


50.1 


12.5 


11.4 


26.1 


First generation 


44.2 


10.7 


55.0 


45.1 


55.3 


16.9 


11.7 


16.0 


Parents have some college 


50.6 


14.5 


65.1 


34.9 


49.8 


10.6 


11.9 


27.7 


Parents have bachelor's 


















or advanced degree 


58.8 


16.9 


75.7 


24.3 


41.2 


6.0 


11.8 


41.0 










Public 4-year 








Total 


54.8 


18.4 


73.2 


26.8 


45.2 


3.2 


4.7 


47.0 


First generation 


46.4 


19.8 


66.1 


33.9 


53.6 


5.9 


5.7 


34.7 


Parents have some college 


53.3 


17.4 


70.7 


29.3 


46.7 


1.5 


5.0 


46.8 


Parents have bachelor's 


















or advanced degree 


62.3 


18.3 


80.7 


19.3 


37.7 


2.0 


3.6 


56.7 










Private, not-for-profit 4-year 








Total 


71.9 


8.6 


80.5 


19.5 


28.1 


2.3 


3.0 


66.6 


First generation 


62.9 


8.2 


71.1 


28.9 


37.1 


2.5 


2.8 


57.6 


Parents have some college 


70.6 


8.5 


79.2 


20.9 


29.4 


3.8 


4.4 


62.4 


Parents have bachelor's 


















or advanced degree 


77.9 


8.6 


86.5 


13.5 


22.1 


1.6 


2.5 


73.8 










Public 2-year 








Total 


36.7 


14.7 


51.4 


48.6 


63.3 


12.9 


17.5 


6.3 


First generation 


35.4 


10.8 


46.2 


53.8 


64.6 


14.6 


15.1 


5.7 


Parents have some college 


36.8 


17.5 


54.3 


45.7 


63.2 


10.6 


19.3 


6.9 


Parents have bachelor's 


















or advanced degree 


42.2 


22.2 


64.4 


35.6 


57.8 


9.6 


24.5 


8.1 



’ The highest educational attainment of either parent was no college 
for 43 percent of students, some college for 23 percent of students, 
and a bachelor's or advanced degree for 34 percent. 

^ Includes students at all types of postsecondary institutions, Including 
types not shown separately. 



ERIC 



The Condition of Education 1999 



NOTE: Details may not add to 100.0 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, 1989-90 Beginning Postsecondary Students 
Longitudinal Study, Second Follow-up (BPS:90/94), Data Analysis 
System. 
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Indicator 56 



Persistence and attainment of beginning postsecondary students, 

by first-generation status 



Percentage of 1989-90 beginning postsecondary students with selected 
Percent characteristics, by first-generation status 




years or older dependents 2-year institution 



Percentage of 1989-90 beginning postsecondary students who earned a degree or were 
still enrolled as of 1994, by first-generation status^ and control and type of first institution 

Percent 
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- 90 




4-year 

Control and type of first institution 



■ First generation □ Parents have □ Parents have bachelor’s 
some college or advanced degree 



’ The highest educational attainment of either parent was no college 
for 43 percent of students, some college for 23 percent of students, 
and a bachelor’s or advanced degree for 34 percent. 

2 Includes students at all types of postsecondary Institutions, Including 
types not shown separately. 



cn 




SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics. 1989-90 Beginning Postsecondary Students 
Longitudinal Study, Second Follow-up (BPS:90/94). Data Analysis 
System. 
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Section V. Educational Participation ond Progress 



Bachelor’s degrees conferred, by field of study and race-ethnicity 



Changing opportunities within the job market ajfect the fields in which students choose to major. 
In turn, the majors that students choose affect the demand for courses and faculty as well as the 
supply of new graduates in different fields. Trends in the number and proportion of bachelor's 
degrees conferred in different fields, as well as the distribution of these degrees across racial-ethnic 
groups, help not only to identify changing conditions in the supply and demand of the job market 
but also to provide some insight into the diversity of the Nation 's future workforce. 



■ After declining for several years, the number of 
bachelor's degrees conferred in the humanities and 
the social and behavioral sciences has grown since 
the mid-1980s. Combined with business manage- 
ment degrees, these three types of degrees have 
constituted more than half of all degrees conferred 
since 1971. 

■ Following a sharp decline between 1986 and 1992, 
the number of degrees conferred in computer sciences 
and engineering leveled off between 1993 and 1996. 

■ Between 1977 and 1996, increasing proportions of 
black students earned bachelor's degrees in physi- 
cal sciences, mathematics, computer sciences and 
engineering, and business management. These in- 



creases led to a narrowing of the black-white dis- 
parity in the physical sciences and mathematics eind 
to a widening of the black-white disparity favor- 
ing blacks in business management since the late 
1970s (see supplemental table 57-1). 

■ After remaining relatively unchanged between 
1977 and 1991, the Hispanic-white disparity in 
physical sciences widened so that in 1996, the His- 
panic field concentration ratio was 0.56. In con- 
trast, the proportions of Hispanics, relative to 
whites, who earned bachelor's degrees in computer 
sciences and engineering increased between 1977 
and 1992 and then decreased to a level of near par- 
ity between Hispanics and whites (see supplemen- 
tal table 57-1). 



Index of the number of bachelor’s degrees conferred and percentage distribution of total bachelor’s 
degrees conferred, by field of study: Academic years ending 1971-96 



Field of study 


1971 


1976 


1981 


1986 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 








Index of the number of < 


degrees (1981=100) 








All fields 


89.8 


99.0 


100.0 


105.6 


117.0 


121.5 


124.6 


125.0 


124.1 


124.6 


Humanities 


107.1 


112.4 


100.0 


99.0 


128.6 


138.7 


145.1 


145.1 


143.5 


144.0 


Social/behavioral sciences 


136.7 


124.8 


100.0 


95.0 


129.8 


139.5 


143.0 


143.3 


141.4 


141.1 


Natural sciences 


104.4 


117.1 


100.0 


98.5 


90.6 


95.0 


101 .0 


107.1 


113.1 


119.3 


Computer and information sciences 


15.8 


37.4 


100.0 


277.0 


165.9 


162.4 


160.0 


160.0 


161.4 


159.4 


Engineering 


70.9 


60.7 


100.0 


120.4 


97.2 


96.7 


97.9 


98.3 


98.5 


98.1 


Engineering technologies 


44.0 


67.8 


100.0 


165.9 


146.2 


139.5 


137.3 


136.6 


135.0 


130.8 


Education 


163.1 


142.9 


100.0 


80.6 


102.5 


99.9 


99.7 


99.6 


98.2 


97.6 


Business management 


57.7 


71.4 


100.0 


119.3 


125.3 


129.0 


129.1 


124.0 


117.8 


114.1 


Health sciences 


39.6 


84.8 


100.0 


101.2 


92.8 


97.0 


105.4 


116.9 


125.5 


132.0 


Other technical/professlonal 


43.2 


86.6 


100.0 


*97.4 


109.2 


119.4 


124.7 


127.6 


128.6 


131.8 










Percentage 


distribution of total 


degrees 








All fields 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Humanities 


17.1 


16.3 


14.3 


13.4 


15.7 


16.3 


16.7 


16.6 


16.6 


16.6 


Social/behavloral sciences 


23.0 


19.1 


15.1 


13.6 


16.8 


17.4 


17.4 


17.4 


17.3 


17.2 


Natural sciences 


9.8 


9.9 


8.4 


7.8 


6.5 


6.6 


6.8 


7.2 


7.7 


8.1 


Computer and information sciences 


0.3 


0.6 


1.6 


4.2 


2.3 


2.2 


2.1 


2.1 


2.1 


2.1 


Engineering 


5.3 


4.1 


6.8 


7.7 


5.6 


5.4 


5.3 


5.3 


5.4 


5.3 


Engineering technologies 


0.6 


0.9 


1.3 


2.0 


1.6 


1.4 


1.4 


1.4 


1.4 


1.3 


Education 


21.0 


16.7 


11.6 


8.8 


10.1 


9.5 


9.3 


9.2 


9.1 


9.1 


Business management 


13.7 


15.3 


21.3 


24.0 


22.8 


22.6 


22.0 


21.1 


20.2 


19.5 


Health sciences 


3.0 


*5.8 


6.8 


6.5 


5.4 


5.4 


5.8 


6.4 


6.9 


7.2 


Other technical/professlonal 


6.2 


11.2 


12.8 


11.8 


12.0 


12.6 


12.9 


13.1 


13.3 


13.6 



* Revised from previously published figures. 

NOTE: The index of the number of bachelor's degrees conferred is 
calculated as the number of degrees conferred in a given field of 
study divided by the number of degrees conferred in the same field 
in 1981. A value greater than 100 Indicates that more bachelor's 
degrees were conferred in that field of study In that year than in 
1981, whereas a value less than 1 00 indicates that fewer bachelor's 



degrees were conferred in that field in that year than In 1 981 . Details 
may not add to totals due to rounding. See the supplemental note 
to this Indicator for a description of the fields of study. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Digest of Education Statistics, various years 
(based on IPEDSXompletlons" surveys). 
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Indicator 57 



Minority fieid concentration ratio* at the bacheior’s degree ievei, 
by seiected fieids of study: Academic years ending 1977-96 





* The minority field concentration ratio is calculated as the 
percentage of a minority group earning bachelor's degrees who 
majored in a selected field of study divided by the percentage of 
whites earning bachelor's degrees who majored in the same field. 
For example, the 1996 black to white concentration ratio for 
education = 0.78/10.1 =0.78. A value greater than 1 indicates that 
minority graduates are more likely to major in that field than whites. 



whereas a value less than 1 Indicates that minority graduates are 
less likely to major in that field than whites. 

NOTE: See the supplemental note to this indicator for a description 
of fields of study. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Digest of Education Statistics, various years 
(based on IPEDS 'Completions* surveys). 
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Section V. Educational Participation and Progress 



Graduate field of study, by sex and race-ethnicity 



Changing opportunities within the job market affect the fields in which male and female graduates 
and graduates from different racial-ethnic groups choose to earn a graduate degree. The female 
field concentration ratio shows how much the fields studied by females differ from those studied 
by males. The minority field concentration ratio shows how much the fields studied by various 
minority groups differ from those studied by whites. Changes in the ratio show whether differences 
infield preferences of males and females and of minorities and whites are narrowing or widening 
and may also indicate changes in the occupations and earning potential of females and minorities. 



In 1996, a substantially higher proportion of fe- 
males than males earned master's degrees in edu- 
cation and health professions. In contrast, a higher 
proportion of males than females earned master's 
degrees in the natural sciences, computer sci- 
ences/engineering, and business management. 

From 1971 to 1983, a higher proportion of males 
than females earned master's degrees in the so- 
cial and behavioral sciences. In contrast, from 1984 
to 1996, a higher proportion of females than males 
earned master's degrees in this field. At the 
doctor's level, females have been consistently 



dal and behavioral sciences since 1971 (see supple- 
mental tables 58-1 and 58-3). 

Between 1979 and 1996, the proportion of black 
and Hispanic master's degree recipients who 
earned degrees in the natural sciences and com- 
puter sciences/engineering increased. In 1996, 
black recipients were 44 and 31 percent less likely 
than whites to earn degrees in the natural sciences 
and computer sciences /engineering, respectively; 
however, Hispanics were 28 and 2 percent less 
likely than whites to earn degrees in these fields 
(see supplemental table 58-2). 



more likely than males to earn a degree in the so- 

Female field concentration ratio’ and dissimilarity index^ of graduate degrees conferred, by field of 
study and degree level: Academic years ending 1971-96 



Fieid of study and degree ievel 


1971 


1974 


1977 


1980 


1983 


1986 


1989 


1992 


1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


Master's degrees 


Hunnanities 


1.58 


1.34 


1.17 


1.08 


1.06 


1.12 


1.07 


1.08 


1.08 


1.09 


1.07 


1.03 


Soclal/behavioral sciences 


0.69 


0.67 


0.76 


0.88 


0.99 


1.08 


1.07 


1.05 


1.08 


1.10 


1.12 


1.12 


Natural sciences 


0.48 


0.43 


0.44 


0,43 


0.48 


0.53 


0.56 


0,54 


0.55 


0.55 


0.55 


0.57 


Computer sciences and engineering 


0.03 


0.05 


0.07 


0.11 


0.15 


0.20 


0.19 


0.19 


0.19 


0.19 


0.19 


0.19 


Education 


1.92 


1.99 


2.18 


2.42 


2.64 


2.66 


2.84 


2.85 


2.81 


2.75 


2.65 


2.53 


8uslness nnanagement 


0.06 


0.09 


0.19 


0.30 


0,41 


0.45 


0.47 


0.46 


0.47 


0.48 


0.48 


0.47 


Health professions 


1.85 


2.00 


2.37 


2.66 


3.01 


3.16 


3.30 


3.32 


3.31 


3.19 


2.96 


2.96 


Other technlcal/professlonal^ 


1.56 


1.24 


1.04 


1.10 


1.22 


1.27 


1.30 


1.34 


1.35 


1.33 


1,34 


1.28 


Dissimilarity Index^ 


37.90 


35.95 


35.13 


35.34 


34.89 


34.76 


35.32 


35.59 


35.83 


35.05 


34.52 


33.59 


Doctor’s degrees 


Humanities 


1.89 


1.71 


1.41 


1.10 


1.09 


1.08 


1.05 


1.13 


1.13 


1.09 


1.10 


1.16 


Soclal/behavioral sciences 


1.29 


1.28 


1.29 


1.30 


1.38 


1.42 


1.48 


1.51 


1.57 


1.54 


1.55 


1.62 


Natural sciences 


0.67 


0.63 


0.56 


0.56 


0.59 


0.58 


0,64 


0.69 


0,70 


0.68 


0.69 


0.69 


Computer sciences and engineering 


0.04 


0.08 


0.11 


0.11 


0.11 


0.15 


0.18 


0.19 


0.18 


0.21 


0.22 


0.22 


Education 


1.60 


1.52 


1.61 


1.86 


1.99 


2.10 


2.33 


2.48 


2.36 


2.48 


2.51 


2.48 


Business management 


0.17 


0.24 


0.21 


0.41 


0.41 


0.52 


0.65 


0.51 


0.63 


0.63 


0.57 


0.61 


Health professions 


1.19 


1.24 


1.46 


1.91 


1.57 


1.94 


2.36 


2.33 


2.19 


2.25 


2.13 


1.97 


Other technicai/professional^ 


0.76 


0.70 


0.88 


0.87 


0,83 


1.00 


0.98 


1.01 


1.09 


1.07 


1.05 


1.09 


Dissimilarity Index^ 


28.31 


25.99 


24.08 


24.23 


25.70 


26.41 


27.71 


28.89 


29.20 


28.78 


28.07 


29.14 



^ The female field concentration ratio is calculated as the 
percentage of females earning degrees who majored in a specific 
field divided by the percentage of males earning degrees who 
majored in the same field. For example, the 1996 female to male 
concentration ratio for a master's degree in education = 35.72/14.1 1 
= 2.53. A value greater than 1 indicates that females are more likely 
to earn a graduate degree In that field than males, whereas a value 
less than 1 indicates that females are less likely to earn a graduate 
degree in that field than males. Includes degrees conferred to U.S. 
and non-U. S. citizens. 

2 The dissimilarity index represents the percentage distribution of 
female students who would need to switch fields of study to match 
the percentage distribution of male students across fields of study 



It is calculated as the sum of the absolute difference between the 
percentages of male and female students majoring in each field 
divided by 2. 

^ Principally composed of public administration at the master's 
degree level and agriculture and natural resources at the doctor's 
degree level. 

NOTE: Data for 1988 through 1995 are revised from previously 
published figures. See the supplemental note to Indicator 57 for a 
description of the fields of study. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Digest of Education Statistics, various years 
(based on IPEDS "Completions" surveys). 
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Indicator 58 



Minority fieid concentration ratio* of master’s degrees conferred: 
Academic years ending 1979-96 





* The minority field concentration ratio is calculated as the 
percentage of a minority group earning master's degrees who 
majored in a selected field of study divided by the percentage of 
whites earning master's degrees who majored in the same field. For 
example, the 1996 black-to-white concentration ratio for education 
= 33.2/29.3 = 1.13. A value greater than 1 indicates that minority 
graduates are more likely to major in that field than whites, whereas 
a value less than 1 indicates that minority graduates are less likely 
to major in that field than whites. 



NOTE: See the supplemental note to Indicator 57 for a description 
of the fields of study. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics. Digest of Education Statistics, various years 
(based on IPEDS “Completions' surveys). 
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Section V Educational Participation and Progress 



Educational attainment 



Changes in educational attainment over time indicate fluctuations in the demand for skills and 
knowledge in the work force as well as societal changes. An increase in the overall level of 
educational attainment can reflect the increasing emphasis society places on completing high 
school and college. Completing high school or college is an important educational accomplishment 
that yields many benefits, such as better job opportunities and higher earnings. 



■ The educational attainment of 25- to 29-year-olds 
increased between 1971 and 1998. The percentage 
with a high school diploma or equivalency cer- 
tificate rose from 78 to 88 percent; the percentage 
of high school completers with some college rose 
from 44 to 66 percent; and the percentage of high 
school completers with a bachelor's degree or 
higher rose from 22 to 31 percent. 

■ The educational attainment of blacks ages 25-29 
increased across aU education levels between 1971 
and 1998. During this period, the rates of high 
school completion became more similar for blacks 
and whites. In 1971, blacks ages 25-29 completed 
high school at a rate that was 72 percent of the 
rate of whites, while in 1998 the high school 
completion rate for blacks was 94 percent of the 
rate of whites. In contrast, the gaps in attainment 
between white and black high school completers 



with some college remained about the same, and 
the gap for those with a bachelor's degree or 
higher widened. 

■ The educational attainment of Hispanics ages 25- 
29 increased across all levels between 1971 and 
1998. However, despite these increases, the gaps 
in attainment between Hispanics and whites re- 
mained similar at every attainment level during 
this period. 

■ In 1971, females ages 25-29 had lower rates of 
attainment at every education level than their 
male peers. However, between 1971 and 1998, 
the educational attainment of females increased 
at a faster rate than that of males, and by 1998, 
the attainment rate of females surpassed that 
of their male peers (see supplemental tables 59- 
1, 59-2, and 59-3). 



Percentage of 25- to 29-year-olds who completed high school and percentage of high school 
completers with some college or a bachelor’s degree or higher, by race-ethnicity: March 1971-98 

High school completers with: 



Diploma or equivalency certificate Some college Bachelor's degree or higher 



March 


Total 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


Total 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


Total 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


1971 


77.7 


81.7 


58.8 


48.3 


43,6 


44.9 


30.9 


30.6 


22,0 


23.1 


11.5 


10.5 


1973 


80.2 


84.0 


64.1 


52.3 


45.3 


46.6 


33.5 


31.6 


23.6 


24.8 


12.7 


10.8 


1975 


83.1 


86.6 


71.1 


53.1 


50.1 


51.2 


38.7 


41.1 


26.3 


27.5 


14.7 


16.6 


1977 


85.4 


88.6 


74.5 


58.0 


53.2 


54.8 


41.7 


41.1 


28.1 


29.8 


16.9 


11.5 


1979 


85.6 


89.2 


74.7 


57.1 


54.1 


55.7 


41.7 


44.0 


27.0 


28.6 


16.6 


12.9 


1981 


86.3 


89.8 


77.6 


59.8 


50.1 


51.2 


42.5 


39.6 


24.7 


26.3 


14.9 


12.5 


1983 


86.0 


89.3 


79.5 


58.4 


50.6 


51.6 


41.6 


42.9 


26.2 


27.4 


16.2 


17.8 


1985 


86.2 


89.5 


80.5 


61.0 


50,8 


51.8 


42.7 


44.2 


25.7 


27.3 


14.4 


18.2 


1987 


86.0 


89.4 


83.5 


59.8 


50.7 


51.4 


43.0 


44.6 


25.6 


27.6 


13.8 


14.5 


1989 


85.5 


89.3 


82.3 


61.0 


51.3 


52.8 


42.1 


44.3 


27.3 


29.5 


15.4 


16.5 


1991 


85.4 


89.8 


81.8 


56.7 


53.1 


54.9 


43.2 


42.2 


27.2 


29.7 


13.4 


16.3 


1992 


86.3 


90.6 


80.9 


60.9 


56.7 


58.8 


44.7 


46.8 


27.3 


30.0 


13.7 


15.6 


1993 


86.7 


91.2 


82.7 


60.9 


58.9 


61.0 


48.4 


48.8 


27.3 


29.8 


16.1 


13.6 


1994 


86.1 


91.1 


84.1 


60.3 


60.5 


62.7 


49.6 


51.5 


27.0 


29.7 


16.2 


13.3 


1995 


86.9 


92.5 


86.8 


57.2 


62.2 


64.6 


52.0 


50.3 


28.4 


31.2 


17.8 


15.5 


1996 


87.3 


92.6 


86.0 


61.1 


64.7 


67.0 


55.9 


50.9 


31.1 


34.1 


17.0 


16.4 


1997 


87,4 


92.9 


86.9 


61.8 


65.4 


68.2 


53.7 


53.9 


31.8 


35.2 


16.4 


17.8 


1998 


88.1 


93.6 


88.2 


62.8 


65.6 


68.5 


56.6 


51.7 


31.0 


34.5 


17.9 


16.5 



NOTE: The Current Population Survey (CPS) questions used to obtain 
educational attainment were changed in 1992. See the 
supplemental note to this indicator for further discussion. In 1994, 
the survey Instrument for the CPS was changed and weights were 
adjusted. See the supplemental note to Indicator 51 for further 



discussion. Included In totals but not shown separately are other 
racial-ethnic groups. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
March Current Population Surveys. 
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Educational Attainment and Degrees 



Indicator 59 



Percentage of 25- to 29-year-olds who completed high school and percentage 
of high school completers with some college or a bachelor’s degree or higher, 

by race-ethnicity: March 1971-98 






NOTE: The Current Population Survey (CPS) questions used to obtain 
educational attainment were changed in 1992. See the 
supplemental note to this indicator for further discussion, in 1994, 
the survey instrument for the CPS was changed and weights were 
adjusted. See the supplementai note to Indicator 51 for further 



discussion, included in totais but not shown separately are other 
racial-ethnic groups. 

SOURCE; U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
March Current Population Surveys. 
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Section V Educational Participation and Progress 



International comparisons of educational attainment, by age 



The percentage of the population completing secondary and higher education in different countries 
may be used to compare the skill level of the U.S. workforce with that of its economic competitors. 
In addition, contrasting the educational attainment of the general population with the attainment 
of younger age cohorts provides a means of comparing progress in the rates of high school and 
college completion. 



■ In the United States, the United Kingdom, Ger- 
many, and Canada, at least 80 percent of adults 
ages 25-34 had completed secondary education 
in 1996. In comparison, only in the United States 
and Germany had 80 percent or more of adults 
ages 45-54 completed secondary education. The 
similarities in secondary educational attainment 
rates for those ages 25-34 indicate that other coun- 
tries have gradually caught up to or surpassed the 
United States in terms of the percentage of their 
populations completing secondary education (see 
supplemental table 60-1). 

■ The United States still ranks first among the large, 
industrialized countries in terms of higher educa- 
tional attainment. For both the younger and older 
generations, adults in the United States had higher 
rates of higher educational attainment than adults 
in other countries in 1996. The United States is 
still likely to retain a lead in higher education over 
other countries in the future. 

■ However, while the percentages of the younger 
generation completing higher education were gen- 



erally higher than those for the older generation 
in most of the countries, this was not true for the 
United States. In the United States, those ages 45- 
54 had higher educational attainment rates that 
were slightly greater than the rates of those ages 
25-34, which may be due to a more flexible edu- 
cation system in which adults may enroU in and 
complete higher education at any age. 

■ About 24 percent of female adults ages 25-64 in 
the United States completed higher education in 
1996 (see supplemental table 60-1). Females ages 
25-34 in the United States were also more likely 
to complete higher education than their female 
and male peers in other large, industrialized coun- 
tries (with the exception of males ages 25-34 in 
Japan). 

■ Males ages 25-34 in Japan were much more likely 
to complete higher education than males of the 
same age in the other large, industrialized coun- 
tries. Males of the same age in the United States 
ranked second. 



Percentage of the population in large, industrialized countries who compieted secondary and higher 
education, by age, sex, and country: 1996 



Country 






25-34 years old 






25-64 years old 


Total 




Male 




Female 


Total 




Secondary Higher 

education^ education 


Secondary Higher 

education^ education 


Secondary 

education^ 


Higher 

education 


Secondary Higher 

education’ education 


Canada 


84.9 


20.1 


82.9 


19.4 


86.9 


20.8 


76.4 


17.3 


France^ 


74.3 


12.4 


73.6 


11.7 


74.9 


12.9 


60.2 


9.7 


Germany 


86.4 


12.9 


88.3 


14.1 


84.4 


11.6 


81.5 


13.1 


Italy 


52.1 


8.3 


50.0 


8.0 


54.3 


8.7 


38.2 


8.1 


Japan^ 


90.6 


22.9 


89.3 


34.2 


91.8 


11.5 


69.7 


13.3 


United Kingdom 


86.6 


15.2 


87.5 


16.5 


85.6 


13.8 


76.3 


12.8 


United States 


86.9 


26.5 


85.9 


25.9 


87.9 


27.1 


85.7 


25.8 



’ Includes Individuals who have completed at least secondary 
education. 

^The allocation for individual education level for France was revised 
in 1996. The result is a reduction In the number of people with upper 
secondary ievei qualification and an increase in the number with 
iower secondary ievei quaiification. 

^ Data are for 1989. 



NOTE: in the United States, completing secondary education is 
defined as graduating from high schooi or earning a GED; 
compieting higher education Is defined as earning a bacheior's 
degree or higher. IndivIduais for whom educational attainment is 
unknown are excluded from the analysis. 

SOURCE: Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
DeveiopmentJNES ProjectJnternationai indicators Project. 
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Percentage of the population in large, industrialized countries who have completed 
secondary and higher education, by age, sex, and country: 1996 

25-34 years old 




45-54 years old 




’ Includes individuals who have completed at least secondary 
education. 

2 The allocation for individual education ievei for France was revised 
in 1996. The resuit is a reduction in the number of people with upper 
secondary level qualification and an increase in the number with 
iower secondary level qualification. 

3 Data are for 1 989. 




NOTE: In the United States, completing secondary education Is 
defined as graduating from high school or earning a GED; 
completing higher education is defined as earning a bachelor's 
degree or higher, individuals for whom educational attainment is 
unknown are excluded from the analysis. 

SOURCE: Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development. INES Project. International Indicators Project. 
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Table 1-1 Science anchor levels 



Level 150: Knows everyday science facts 

Students at this level know some general scientific facts of the type that could be learned from everyday 
experiences. They can read simple graphs, match the distinguishing characteristics of animals, and predict 
the operation of familiar apparatus that work according to mechanical principles. 

Level 200: Understands simple scientific principles 

Students at this level are developing some understanding of simple scientific principles, particularly in the life 
sciences. For example, they exhibit some rudimentary knowledge of the structure and function of plants 
and animals. 



Level 250: Applies general scientific information 

Students at this level can interpret data from simple tables and make inferences about the outcomes of 
experimental procedures. They exhibit knowledge and understanding of the life sciences, including a familiarity 
with some aspects of animal behavior and of ecological relationships. These students also demonstrate some 
knowledge of basic information from the physical sciences. 

Level 300: Analyzes scientific procedures and data 

Students at this level can evaluate the appropriateness of the design of an experiment. They have more detailed 
scientific knowledge and the skill to apply their knowledge in interpreting information from text and graphs. 

These students also exhibit a growing understanding of principles from the physical sciences. 

Level 350: Integrates specialized scientific information 

Students at this level can infer relationships and draw conclusions using detailed scientific knowledge from the 
physical sciences, particularly chemistry. They also can apply basic principles of genetics and interpret the 
societal Implications of research in this field. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress, 

NAEP 1996 Trends In Academic Progress, revised 1 998. 
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Table 2-1 Mathematics achievement levels 



Basic: Grade 4 (scoring at or above 21 4) 

Fourth-grade students performing at the basic ievei should show some evidence of understanding the 
mathematicai concepts and procedures in the five NAEP content strands. 

Grade 8 (scoring at or above 262) 

Eighth-grade students performing at the basic ievei should exhibit evidence of conceptuai and procedurai 
understanding in the five NAEP content strands. This ievei of performance signifies an understanding 
of arithmetic operations — Inciuding estimation — on whoie numbers, decimais, fractions, and percents. 

Grade 12 (scoring at or above 288) 

Twelfth-grade students performing at the basic ievei should demonstrate procedural and conceptual 
knowledge in solving probiems in the five NAEP content strands. 

Proficient: Grade 4 (scoring at or above 249) 

Fourth-grade students performing at the proficient Ievei should consistently apply Integrated procedural 
knowledge and conceptual understanding to problem solving in the five NAEP content strands. 

Grade 8 (scoring at or above 299) 

Eighth-grade students performing at the proficient Ievei should apply mathematical concepts and procedures 
consistently to complex problems in the five NAEP content strands. 

Grade 12 (scoring at or above 336) 

Twelfth-grade students performing at the proficient level should consistently integrate mathematicai concepts 
and procedures with the solutions of more complex probiems in the five NAEP content strands. 

Advanced: Grade 4 (scoring at or above 282) 

Fourth-grade students performing at the advanced level should apply integrated procedural knowledge and 
conceptual understanding to complex and nonroutine reai-worid probiem soiving in the five NAEP 
content strands. 

Grade 8 (scoring at or above 333) 

Eighth-grade students performing at the advanced Ievei should be able to reach beyond the recognition, 
identification, and appiication of mathematical rules in order to generalize and synthesize concepts and 
principies in the five NAEP content strands. 

Grade 12 (scoring at or above 367) 

Twelfth-grade students performing at the advanced Ievei should consistently demonstrate the integration of 
procedural and conceptual knowledge and the synthesis of ideas in the five NAEP content strands. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, A/A fP 7996 Mathematics Report Card for the 
Nation and the States: Findings from the Nationai Assessment of 
Educationai Progress. 1997. 
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Table 2-2 Percentage distribution of students, by mathematics achievement level and grade: 
1990, 1992, and 1996 







Grade 4 






Grade 8 






Grade 12 




Achievennent ievei 


1990 


1992 


1996 


1990 


1992 


1996 


1990 


1992 


1996 


At or above basic 


50 


59 


64 


52 


58 


62 


58 


64 


69 


Beiow basic 


50 


41 


36 


48 


42 


38 


42 


36 


31 



NOTE: "At or above basic" includes those scoring at the basic, 
proficient, and advanced ievels, Seesupplementai table 2-1 for an 
explanation of the basic, proficient, and advanced ieveis of 
mathematics achievement. Detaiis may not odd to 100 due to 
rounding. 



SOURCE: U.S, Department of Education, Nationai Center for 
Education Statistics, NAEP 1996 Mathematics Report Card for the 
Nation and the States: Findings from the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress, 1997. 
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Table 2-3 


Average mathematics performance scores of public school 4*- and S^-grade students, 
and change in scores from 1992 and from 1990, by grade and jurisdiction: 1996 






Grade 4 




Grade 8 








Average 1996 




Average 1996 










performance 


Change from 1992 


performance 


Change from 1992 


Change from 1990 


Jurisdiction 


score 


average score 


score 


average score 


average score 


National average 222 


^4 


271 


5 




8 


Alabama 


212 


3 


257 


4 




4 


Alaska^ 


224 


— 


278 


— 




— 


Arizona^ 


218 


2 


268 


3 




^8 


Arkansas^ 


216 


^6 


262 


^5 




^5 


California 


209 


1 


263 


2 




'6 


Colorado 


226 


^5 


276 


3 




^8 


Connecticut 


232 


^5 


280 


^6 




^10 


Delaware 


215 


^-3 


267 


^4 




'6 


District of Columbia 1 87 


^-5 


233 


-2 




1 


Florida 


216 


2 


264 


4 




^8 


Georgia 


215 


0 


262 


3 




4 


Hawaii 


215 


1 


262 


^5 




^11 


Indiana 


229 


^8 


276 


^5 




^8 


lowa^ 


229 


-1 


284 


1 




^6 


Kentucky 


220 


^5 


267 


^4 




39 


Louisiana 


209 


^5 


252 


2 




^6 


Maine 


232 


1 


284 


^5 




— 


Maryland’ 


221 


3 


270 


5 




39 


Massachusetts 


229 


2 


278 


5 




— 


Michigan’ 


226 


^6 


277 


^10 




3i2 


Minnesota 


232 


^4 


284 


2 




39 


Mississippi 


208 


^7 


250 


4 




— 


Missouri 


225 


3 


273 


2 




— 


Montana’ 


228 


— 


283 


— 




3 


Nebraska 


228 


2 


283 


^5 




^7 


Nevada’ 


218 


— 


— 


— 




— 


New Jersey’ 


227 


0 


— 


— 




— 


New Mexico 


214 


1 


262 


2 




^6 


New York’ 


223 


^4 


270 


4 




39 


North Carolina 


224 


^11 


268 


^9 




^17 


North Dakota 


231 


2 


284 


1 




3 


Oregon 


223 


— 


276 


— 




^5 


Pennsylvania’ 


226 


2 


— 


— 




— 


Rhode Island 


220 


^5 


269 


^3 




39 


South Carolina’ 


213 


1 


261 


0 




— 


Tennessee 


219 


^8 


263 


4 




— 


Texas 


229 


^11 


270 


^6 




3i2 


Utah 


227 


2 


277 


2 




— 


Vermont’ 


225 


— 


279 


— 




— 


Virginia 


223 


2 


270 


2 




^5 


Washington 


225 


— 


276 


— 




— 


West Virginia 


223 


^8 


265 


^6 




39 


Wisconsin’ 


231 


3 


283 


5 




^8 


Wyoming 


223 


-2 


275 


0 




'3 



— state did not participate In the assessnnent for one or more years. 

’ State did not satisfy one or more of the guidelines for school 
participation rates in 1996 in grade 4 and/or grade 8. 

^Change between 1992 and 1996 is statistically significant. 



^Change between 1990 and 1996 is statistically significant. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, NAEP 1996 Mofhemafics Report Card for the 
Nation and the States: Findings from the Notional Assessment of 
Educational Progress, 1997. 
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Table 3-1 Average mathematics and science performance scores of 4“'-grade students/ by sex 
and country: 1995 



Country 




Mathematics 






Science 




Overall 


Male 


Female 


Overall 


Male 


Female 


International average^ 


529 


535 


533 


524 


534 


525 


Singapore 


625 


620 


630 


547 


549 


545 


Korea 


611 


618 


603 


597 


604 


590 


Japan 


597 


601 


593 


574 


580 


567 


Hong Kong 


587 


586 


587 


533 


540 


526 


Netherlands^ 


577 


585 


569 


557 


570 


544 


Czech Republic 


567 


568 


566 


557 


565 


548 


Austria^ 


559 


563 


555 


565 


572 


556 


Slovenia^ 


552 


551 


554 


546 


548 


544 


Ireland 


550 


548 


551 


539 


543 


536 


Hungary^ 


548 


552 


546 


532 


539 


525 


Australia^'^ 


547 


548 


546 


563 


569 


556 


United States 


545 


545 


544 


565 


571 


560 


Canada 


532 


534 


531 


549 


553 


545 


israei^ 


531 


537 


528 


505 


512 


501 


Latvia (Latvian-speaking schools)^ 


525 


521 


530 


512 


512 


513 


Scotland 


520 


520 


520 


536 


538 


533 


England^ 


513 


515 


510 


551 


555 


548 


Norway 


502 


504 


499 


530 


534 


526 


Cyprus 


502 


506 


499 


475 


480 


471 


New Zealand 


499 


494 


504 


531 


527 


535 


Greece 


492 


491 


493 


497 


501 


494 


Thailand^ 


490 


485 


496 


473 


471 


474 


Portugal 


475 


478 


473 


480 


481 


478 


Iceland 


474 


474 


473 


505 


514 


496 


Iran, Islamic Republic 


429 


433 


424 


416 


421 


412 


Kuwait^ 


400 


— 


— 


401 


— 


— 



— Not available. 

^ Fourth grade in nnost nations. 

^ The average scores for the international average and Australia 
(grade 4) differ slightly from those published in Mathematics 
Achievement In the Primary School Years. 1997 and Science 
Achievement In the Primary School Years. 1 997, because the data 
for Australia have since been revised. 

^ Country did not satisfy one or more of the sampling or other 
guidelines. See the supplemental note to this indicator for further 
explanation. 



NOTE: Nations are sorted from highest to lowest by average 
mathematics score. 

SOURCE: International Association for the Evaluation of Educational 
Achievement, TIMSS International Study Center, Mathematics 
Achievement In the Primary School Years, ISA's Third International 
Mathematics and Science Study. 1 997 and Science Achievement In 
the Primary School Years, ISA 's Third In tern a tion al Ma th ematics an d 
SclenceStudy,]997. 
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Table 3-2 Average mathematics and 

and country: 1995 


science performance scores 


of 8*-grade students/ by 


sex 


Country 




Mathematics 






Science 




Overall 


Male 


Female 


Overall 


Male 


Female 


International average 


513 


519 


512 


516 


525 


509 


Singapore 


643 


642 


645 


607 


612 


603 


Korea 


607 


615 


598 


565 


576 


551 


Japan 


605 


609 


600 


571 


579 


562 


Hong Kong 


588 


597 


577 


522 


535 


507 


Belgium (Flemish) 


565 


563 


567 


550 


558 


543 


Czech Republic 


564 


569 


558 


574 


586 


562 


Slovak Republic 


547 


549 


545 


544 


552 


537 


Switzerland 


545 


548 


543 


522 


529 


514 


Netherlands^ 


541 


545 


536 


560 


570 


550 


Slovenia^ 


541 


545 


537 


560 


573 


548 


Bulgaria^ 


540 


— 


— 


565 


— 


— 


Austria^ 


539 


544 


536 


558 


566 


549 


France 


538 


542 


536 


498 


506 


490 


Hungary 


537 


537 


537 


554 


563 


545 


Russian Federation 


535 


535 


536 


538 


544 


533 


Australia^ 


530 


527 


532 


545 


550 


540 


Canada 


527 


526 


530 


531 


537 


525 


Ireland 


527 


535 


520 


538 


544 


532 


Belgium (French)^ 


526 


530 


524 


471 


479 


463 


Israel^ 


522 


539 


509 


524 


545 


512 


Thailand^ 


522 


517 


526 


525 


524 


526 


Sweden 


519 


520 


518 


535 


543 


528 


Germany^ 


509 


512 


509 


531 


542 


524 


New Zealand 


508 


512 


503 


525 


538 


512 


England^ 


506 


508 


504 


552 


562 


542 


Norway 


503 


505 


501 


527 


534 


520 


Denmark^ 


502 


511 


494 


478 


494 


463 


United States 


500 


502 


497 


534 


539 


530 


Scotland^ 


498 


506 


490 


517 


527 


507 


Latvia (Latvian-speaking schools)^ 


493 


496 


491 


485 


492 


478 


Iceland 


487 


488 


486 


494 


501 


486 


Spain 


487 


492 


483 


517 


526 


508 


Greece^ 


484 


490 


478 


497 


505 


489 


Romania^ 


482 


483 


480 


486 


492 


480 


Lithuania^ 


477 


477 


478 


476 


484 


470 


Cyprus 


474 


472 


475 


463 


461 


465 


Portugal 


454 


460 


449 


480 


490 


468 


Iran, Islamic Republic 


428 


434 


421 


470 


477 


461 


Kuwait^ 


392 


— 


— 


430 


— 


— 


Colombia^ 


385 


386 


384 


411 


418 


405 


South Africa^ 


354 


360 


349 


326 


337 


315 



— Not available. 

’ Eighth grade In most nations. 

2 Country did not satisfy one or more of the sampling or other 
guidelines. See the supplemental note to this indicator for further 
explanation. 

NOTE: Nations are sorted from highest to lowest by average 
mathematics score. 



SOURCE: international Association for the Evaluation of Educational 
Achievement, TIMSS international Study Center, Mathematics 
Achievement In the Middle School Years, lEA's Third International 
Mathematics and Science Study, 1 996 and Science Achievement In 
the Middle School Years, lEA's Third International Mathematics and 
Science Study, 1 996. 
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Data collection and sampling guidelines for the TIMSS 



Indicators 3 and 16 include data from the Third Inter- 
national Mathematics and Science Study (TIMSS), 
which assessed and collected data for more than half 
a million students at various levels, encompassing 
three separate populations. The indicators in this pub- 
lication used data from Population 1, Population 2, and 
Population 3, as defined below; 

■ Population 1: Students enrolled in the two adja- 
cent grades that contained the Icirgest proportion 
of 9-yecir-old students at the time of the assess- 
ment — 3'**- and 4‘*’-grade students in most 
coimtries. 



■ Population 2; Students enrolled in the two adja- 
cent grades that contained the largest proportion 
of 13-year-old students at the time of the assess- 
ment — Z***- and 8‘*'-grade students in most 
coimtries. 

■ Population 3; Students enrolled in their final year 
of secondary education, which ranged from 9* to 
14* grade. In many countries, students in more 
than one grade participated in the study because 
the length of secondary education varied by type 
of program (i.e., academic, technical, vocational). 



Table 1. Countries participating in the TIMSS, by population covered 



Population 3 



Country 


Population 1 


Population 2 


General 

knowledge 


Advanced 

mathematics 


Physics 


Argentina 




/ 








Australia 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


Austria 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


Belgium (Flemish) 




/ 








Belgium (French) 




/ 








Bulgaria 




/ 








Canada 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


Colombia 




/ 








Cyprus 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


Czech Republic 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


Denrriark 




/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


England 


/ 


/ 








France 




/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


Germany 




/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


Greece 


/ 


/ 




/ 


/ 


Hong Kong 


/ 


/ 








Hungary 


/ 


/ 


/ 






Iceland 


/ 


/ 


/ 






Indonesia 


/ 


/ 








troa Islamic Republic 


/ 


/ 








Ireland 


/ 


/ 








Israel 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


Italy 


/ 


/ 


/ 






Japan 


/ 


/ 








Korea 


/ 


/ 








Kuwait 


/ 


/ 








Lahria 


/ 


/ 






/ 


Lithuania 




/ 


✓ 


✓ 




Mexico 


/ 


/ 








Netherlands 


/ 


/ 


/ 






New Zealand 


/ 


/ 


✓ 






Norway 


/ 


/ 


✓ 




/ 


Philippines 




/ 








Portugal 


/ 


/ 








Romania 




/ 








Risslan Federation 




/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


Scotland 


✓ 


✓ 








Singapore 


✓ 


/ 








Slovak Republic 




/ 








Slovenia 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


South Africa 




/ 


✓ 






Spain 




✓ 








Sweden 




/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


Switzerland 




✓ 


✓ 


/ 


/ 


Thailand 


✓ 


/ 








United States 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


/ 


/ 
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It is important to note that because countries varied in 
how they defined their population and in their compli- 
ance with the TIMSS sampling guidelines, caution 
should be taken in interpreting cross-country compari- 
sons. 

All countries that participated in the study were required 
to administer assessments to the students in the two 
grades at Population 2, but could choose whether or not 
to participate in the assessments of other populations. 
Forty-six countries participated in the survey of Popular 
tion 2, of which 14 participated in the general assessment 
for all three Populations. For Population 3, as an addi- 
tional option, countries were able to test two subgroups 
of students in their last year of secondary education: 
students taking advanced courses in mathematics, and 
students taking physics. 

Four countries — Argentina, Indonesia, Mexico, and the 
Philippines — ^were unable to complete the steps neces- 
sary for their data to appear in the International TIMSS 
reports, chose not to release their results in the interna- 
tional report, or had their results published in a separate 
appendix to the international reports. Achievement 
scores and sampling information for these four coun- 
tries are not included in The Condition of Education, 1999. 

The achievement scores for Italy are included in The Con- 
dition of Education, 1999 only for Population 3. Italy was 
unable to complete the steps necessary for achievement 
score data to appear in the TIMSS reports for the pri- 
mary and middle school years. 

For all Populations, participants were required to meet 
various sampling and other guidelines. These guide- 
lines, and the extent to which coimtries met them for 
each of the Populations, are described in the following 
sections. 



In some situations, where it was not possible to imple- 
ment testing for the entire International Desired 
Population {Population 1, 2, or 3), coimtries defined a 
National Desired Population, which excluded some 
portion of the International Desired Population. For 
example, Israel's and Latvia's populations covered less 
than 100 percent of the International Desired Popula- 
tion because they defined their population according to 
the structure of school systems. 

Countries were also permitted within their desired 
population to define a population that excluded a small 
percentage (less than 10 percent) of schools or students 
that would be difficult to test (e.g., very small schools or 
schools located in a remote area). Only England ex- 
ceeded the 10 percent level for Populations 1 and 2, 
excluding 12.1 and 11.3 percent of schools, respectively. 
For Population 3, Austria, Cyprus, Germany, the Nether- 
lands, and the Russian Federation exceeded the 10 
percent level. 



Table 3. Countries that participated in the TIMSS, by 
compliance with sampling guidelines ior Population 1 



Compliance with sampling guidelines 


Countries 


Population 1 


Countries satisfying guidelines for 


Canada 


sample participation rates, grade 


Cyprus 



selection, and sampling procedures Czech Republic 

England’’^ 

Greece 
Hong Kong 
Iceland 

Iron, Islamic Republic 

Ireland 

Japan 

Korea 

New Zealand 
Norway 



Table 2. Countries covering less than 100 percent of the 
International Desired Population 



Country 




International Desired Population 


Population 1 


Coverage 




Israel 


72% 


Hebrew Public Education System only 


Latvia 


60% 


Latvian-speaking schools only 


Population 2 


Coverage 




Germany 


88% 


15 of 16 regions 


Israel 


74% 


Hebrew Public Education System only 


Latvia 


51% 


Latvian-speaking schools only 


Lithuania 


84% 


Lithuanian-speaking schools only 


Philippines 


91% 


2 provinces/autonomous regions excluded 


Switzerland 


86% 


22 of 26 cantons 


Population 3 


Coverage 




Israel 


74% 


Hebrew Public Education System only 


Italy 


70% 


16 of 20 regions 


Latvia 


50% 


Latvian-speaking students only 


Lithuania 


84% 


Lithuanian-speaking students only 



Portugal 
Scotland^ 
Singapore 
United States 

Countries not satisfying guidelines for Australia 

sample participation rates Austria 

Latvia^ 

Netherlands 

Countries not meeting age/ grade 



specifications Slovenia 

Countries with unapproved sampling Hungary 

procedures at the classroom level Israel^ 

and/or not meeting other guidelines Kuwait 

Thailand 



’ National defined population covers less than 90 percent of national 
desired population. 

2 Met guidelines for sample participation rates only after 
replacement schools were included. 

^ National defined population does not cover all of the International 
defined population. Because coverage falls below 65 percent, 
Latvia is annotated LSS for "Latvian-speaking schools' only. 
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Table 4. Countries that participated in the TIMSS, by 
compliance with sampling guidelines for Population 2 



Compliance with sampling guidelines 


Countries 


Population 2 






sample participation rates, grade 
selection, and sampling procedures 



Canada 

Cyprus 

Czech Republic 
England’'^ 

France 
Hong Kong 
Hungary 
Iceland 

Iron. Islamic Republic 

Ireland 

Japan 

Korea 

Latvia^ 

Lithuania^ 

New Zealand 

Norway 

Portugal 

Russian Federation 



For Populations 1 and 2, TIMSS used a two-stage 
sample design. The first stage involved selecting 150 
public and private schools within each country. Ran- 
dom sampling methods were then used to select from 
each school one mathematics class for each grade level 
within a population (generally 3*^ and for Popula- 
tion 1) and 7^^ and 8^ for Population 2j. 

For Population 3, the first stage involved selecting 120 
public and private schools in each country, and, within 
each school, 40 students were selected using random 
procedures. The required participation rates from the 
samples for all Populations were at least 85 percent of 
both schools and students or a combined student and 
school rate of 75 percent. 

Countries that either did not reach a 50 percent par- 
ticipation rate without the inclusion of replacement 
schools, or failed to reach the required rate even with 
the inclusion of replacement schools, failed to meet 
participation standards. 

Table 5. Countries that participated in the TIMSS, by 
compliance with sampling guidelines for Population 3 





Singapore 


Compliance with sampling guidelines 


Countries 




Slovok Republic 


Population 3 






Spain 


Countries satisfying guidelines for 


Cyprus* 




Sweden 


sample participation rates, grade 


Czech Republic 




Switzerland^ 


selection, and/or sampling procedures 


Hungary 




United States^ 




Lithuania^ 


Countries not satisfying guidelines for 


Australia 




New Zealand^ 


sample participation rates 


Austria 




Russian Federation* 




Belgium (French) 




Sweden 




Bulgaria 




Switzerland 




Netherlands 


Countries not satisfying guidelines for 


Australia 




Scotland 


sample participation rates 


Austria* 


Countries not meeting age f grade 


Colombia 




Canada 


specifications 


Germany^'^ 




France 




Romania 




Iceland 




Slovenia 




Italy 


Countries with unapproved sampling 


Denmark 




Norway 


procedures at the classroom level 


Greece 




United States 


andfor not meeting other guidelines 


Israel^ 


Countries with unapproved sampling 


Denmark 




Kuwait 


procedures and/or not meeting other 


German/ 




Philippines'* 


guidelines 


Netherlands* 




South Africa^ 




Slovenia 




Thailand 




South Africa 


Countries with unapproved sampling 
procedures at school level 


Philippines'* 


' Notional defined population covers less than 90 percent of national 
desired population. 



^ National defined population covers less than 90 percent of national 
desired population. 

^ Met guidelines for sample participation rates only after 
replacement schools were included. 

^ National defined population does not cover all of the international 
defined popuiation. Because coverage faiis below 65 percent, Latvia 
is annotated LSS for "Latvian-speaking schoois" only. 

TIMSS was unable to compute sampling weights for the Philippines. 



. 

ERIC 



^ Met guidelines for sample participation rates only after 
replacement schools were included. 

3 National defined population does not cover all of the international 
defined population. Because coverage falls below 65 percent. Latvia 
is annotated LSS for "Latvian-speaking schools" only. 

SOURCE: International Association for the Evaluation of Educational Achievement. 
TIMSS International Study Center, Mathematics Achievement In the Middle School 
Years. ISA's Third International Mathematics and Science Study (TIMSS). 1 996; Science 
Achievement In the Middle School Years. ISA's Third International Mathematics and 
Science Study (TIMSS). 1 996; Mathematics Achievement In the Primary School Years. 
ISA's Third International Mathematics and Science Study (TIMSS). 1 997; Mathematics 
and Science Achievement In the Final Year of Secondary School: ISA's Third 
International Mathematics and Science Study (TIMSS). 1998. 
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Table 4-1 Reading anchor levels 



Level 150: Simple, discrete reading tasks 



Readers at this level can follow brief written directions. They can also select words, phrases, or sentences to describe 
a simple picture and can interpret simple written clues to identify a common object. Performance at this level 
suggests the ability to carry out simple, discrete reading tasks. 



Readers at this level can locate and identify facts from simple informational paragraphs, stories, and news articles. 

In addition, they can combine ideas and make inferences based on short, uncomplicated passages. Performance 
at this level suggests the ability to understand specific or sequentially related information. 



Readers at this levei use intermediate skills and strategies to search for, locate, and organize the information they 
find in relatively lengthy passages and can recognize paraphrases of what they have read. They can also make 
inferences and reach generalizations about main ideas and the author's purpose from passages dealing with 
literature, science, and social studies. Performance at this level suggests the ability to search for specific information, 
interrelate ideas, and make generalizations. 



Readers at this level can understand complicated literary and informational passages, including material about 
topics they study at school. They can also analyze and integrate less familiar material and provide reactions to 
and explanations of the text as a whole. Performance at this level suggests the ability to find, understand, 
summarize, and explain relatively complicated information. 



Readers at this level can extend and restructure the ideas presented in specialized and complex texts. Examples 
include scientific materials, literary essays, and historical documents. Readers are also able to understand 
the links between ideas, even when those links are not explicitly stated, and to make appropriate generalizations. 
Performance at this level suggests the ability to synthesize and learn from specialized reading materials. 



Level 200: Partial skills and understanding 



Level 250: Interrelates ideas and makes generalizations 



Level 300: Understands complicated information 



Level 350: Learns from specialized reading materials 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress, 
NAEP 1996 Trends in Academic Progress, revised 1998. 
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Table 5-1 Reading achievement levels 



Basic: 



Grade 4 (scoring at or above 208) 



Fourth-grade studer^ts performir^g at the Basic level should demor^strate ar^ ur^derstar^ding of the overall meaning 
of what they read. When reading text appropriate for 4^^-grade students, they should be able to make relatively 
obvious connections between the text and their own experiences and extend the ideas in the text by 
making simple references. 

Grade 8 (scoring at or above 243) 

Eighth-grade students performing at the Basic level should demonstrate a literal understanding of what they read 
and be able to make some interpretations. When reading text appropriate to 8^^ grade, they should be able 
to identify specific aspects of the text that reflect overall meaning, extend the ideas in the text by making simple 
inferences, recognize and relate interpretations and connections among ideas in the text to personal 
experience, and draw conclusions based on the text. 

Grade 1 2 (scoring at or above 265) 

Twelfth-grade students performing at the Basic level should be able to demonstrate an overall understanding and 
make some interpretations of the text. When reading text appropriate to 1 2^^ grade, they should be able to 
identify and relate aspects of the text to its overall meaning, extend the ideas in the text by making simple 
inferences, recognize interpretations, make connections among and relate ideas in the text to their personal 
experiences, and draw conclusions. They should be able to identify elements of an author's style. 



Fourth-grade students performing at the Proficient level should be able to demonstrate an overall understanding 
of the text, providing inferential as well as literal information. When reading text appropriate to 4^^ grade, they 
should be able to extend the ideas in the text by making inferences, drawing conclusions, and making connection 
to their own experiences. The connection between the text and what the student Infers should be clear. 

Grade 8 (scoring at or above 281) 

Eighth-grade students performing at the Proficient level should be able to show an overall understanding of 
the text, including inferential as well as literal information. When reading text appropriate to 8^^ grade, 
they should be able to extend the ideas In the text by making clear inferences from it, by drawing conclusions, 
and by making connections to their own experiences — including other reading experiences. Proficient 8^^- 
graders should be able to identify some of the devices authors use in composing text. 

Grade 12 (scoring at or above 302) 

Twelfth-grade students performing at the Proficient level should be able to show an overall understanding 
of the text, including inferential as well as literal information. When reading text appropriate to 1 2^^ 
grade, they should be able to extend the Ideas of the text by making inferences, drawing conclusions, 
and making connections to their own personal experiences and other readings. Connections between 
inferences and the text should be clear, even when implicit. These students should be able to analyze 
the author's use of literary devices. 



Proficient: Grade 4 (scoring at or above 238) 
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Table 5-1 Reading achievement levels — Continued 



Advanced: Grade 4 (scoring at or above 268) 



Fourth-grade studer^ts performing at the Advanced level should be able to generalize about topics in the 
reading selection and demonstrate an awareness of how authors compose and use literary devices. When 
reading text appropriate to 4^^ grade, they should be able to judge text critically and, in general, give 
thorough answers that indicate careful thought. 

Grade 8 (scoring at or above 323) 

Eighth-grade students performing at the Advanced level should be able to describe the more abstract themes 
and ideas of the overaii text. When reading text appropriate to 8^^ grade, they should be able to analyze 
both meaning and form and support their analyses explicitly with examples from the text; they should 
be able to extend text information by reiating it to their experiences and to world events. At this level, 
student responses should be thorough, thoughtful, and extensive. 

Grade 12 (scoring at or above 346) 

Twelfth-grade students performing at the Advanced level should be able to describe more abstract themes 
and ideas in the overall text. When reading text appropriate to 12^^ grade, they should be able to 
analyze both the meaning and the form of the text and explicitly support their analyses with specific 
examples from the text. They should be able to extend the information from the text by relating it to their 
experiences and to the world. Their responses should be thorough, thoughtful, and extensive. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics. NAEP 1998 Reading, A Report Card for the 
Notion and the States, 1999. 
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Table 5-2 Percentage of students, by reading achievement level and grade: 1992, 1994, and 1998 



Reading 

achievement level 


Grade 4 




Grade 8 




Grade 12 




1992 


1994 


1998 


1992 


1994 


1998 


1992 


1994 


1998 


At advanced 


6 


7 


7 


3 


3 


3 


4 


4 


6 


At proficient 


22 


22 


24 


26 


27 


31 


36 


32 


35 


At basic 


34 


31 


32 


40 


40 


41 


39 


38 


37 


Below basic 


38 


40 


38 


31 


30 


26 


20 


25 


23 



NOTE: See supplemental table 5-1 for an explanation of the basic, SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
proficient, and advanced levels of reading achievement. Details EducaV\or\S^ay\s^\cs.NAEP1998Reading,AReporf Card for the Nation 
may not add to 100 due to rounding. and the States, 1999. 
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Overview of NAEP assessments 



The National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP) has been administered regularly in several 
subjects since 1969, and has two goals: (1) to reflect 
current educational and assessment practices and 
(2) to measure change reliably over time. To meet 
these dual goals, NAEP administers two assess- 
ments, referred to as the main assessment and the 
long-term trend assessment. These two assessments 
are administered to separate samples of students, 
at separate times, and use separate instrumentation; 
therefore, data from the two should not be com- 
pared. NAEP data presented in The Condition of 
Education, 1999 are taken from both types of assess- 
ments. 

Main NAEP 

The main NAEP periodically measures students' 
performance in a variety of subjects, following the 
curriculum frameworks developed by the National 
Assessment Governing Board (NAGB) and using 
the latest advances in assessment methodology For 
example, the main NAEP follows curriculum stan- 
dards developed within the field, such as the 
mathematics standards developed by the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 

As the content and nature of the NAEP instruments 
evolve to match instructional practices, the ability 
of the assessment to measure change over time is 
greatly reduced. As standards for instruction and 
curriculum change, so does the main NAEP, and as 
a result, trend data cannot be collected. Recent 
NAEP main assessment instruments have typically 
been kept stable for relatively short periods of time, 
allowing trend results to be reported for, at most, 
three time points. However, for some subjects that 
are not assessed as frequently, such as performance 
in the arts, trend data are unavailable. Indicators 2, 
5, and 7 are based upon the main NAEP. 



Long-term trend NAEP 

The long-term trend NAEP measures student per- 
formance in mathematics, science, reading, and 
writing, and has used the same instrument since 
its first administration in the late 1960s and early 
1970s, and the early 1980s for writing. The long- 
term trend NAEP does not reflect current teaching 
standards or curricula because the same instru- 
ments have been used for nearly 30 years. The 
benefits of the long-term trend NAEP, however, are 
that progress in student performance can be mea- 
sured over time. Indicators 1, 4, and 6 are based 
upon the long-term trend NAEP. 

Another important difference between the two as- 
sessments is that they collect data from different 
age groups. As opposed to the main NAEP, in which 
results are reported by grade level (grades 4, 8, and 
12), performance scores for most of the long-term 
trend assessments are reported for students by age. 
For mathematics, science, and reading, students at 
age 9, 13, and 17 are assessed. The long-term trend 
writing assessment is the only exception, with stu- 
dents in grades 4, 8, and 11 being assessed. 

SOURCE: CalderoneJ.. King. L.M., and Horkay.N. 1997. The NAEP 
Guide: A Description of the Content and Methods of the 1997 
and 1998 Assessments (NCES 97-990). Washington. D.C.: U.S. 
Department of Education. Nationai Center for Education 
Statistics. 
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Table 6-1 Writing anchor levels 



Level 150; 

Level 200: 

Level 250: 

Level 300: 
Level 350: 



Disjointed, unclear writing 

Writing at this level tends to be too brief and disjointed to be considered a response to the task or, when longer, 
so vague and unclear that it is hard to understand. 

Incomplete, vague writing 

Writing at this level, although clearer and nnore detailed than at the previous level, still tends to be vague 
and Incomplete. 

Beginning, focused, clear writing 

Writing at this level tends to be more focused and clear, containing enough development and detail likely to 
accomplish the assigned task successfully. 

Complete, sufficient writing 

Responses at this level tend to be complete and to contain sufficient information to accomplish the basic task. 

Effective, coherent writing 

Writing at this level provides clear complete responses to the assigned task. It tends to contain supportive 
details and discussion that contributes to the effectiveness of the response. This writing is also 
characterized by an overall unity and coherence not found at the lower levels. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress, 
NAEP 1996 Trends In Academic Progress, revised 1 998. 
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Table 6-2 Percentage of students scoring at or above each of five anchor levels of writing 
performance: 1984-96 











Year 








Proficiency levels 


Grade 


1984 


1988 


1990 


1992 


1994 


1996 


Level 150: 


Disjointed, unclear 


4 


93 


91 


89 


93 


92 


93 


writing 


8 


100 


100 


o 

o 

CM 


100 


100 


100 




11 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Level 200: 


Incomplete, vague 


4 


54 


56 


53 


58 


56 


59 


writing 


8 


’ 98 


97 


1,2 93 


98 


96 


2 96 




11 


100 


100 


99 


100 


99 


99 


Level 250: 


Beginning, focused. 


4 


10 


^15 


12 


13 


12 


13 


clear writing 


8 


72 


67 


^ 57 


^ 75 


67 


^66 




11 


’ 89 


’ 93 


GO 

CM 


87 


^85 


CO 

GO 

CM 


Level 300: 


Complete, sufficient 


4 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


writing 


8 


13 


13 


’ 12 


25 


17 


16 




11 


39 


’ 39 


37 


36 


33 


^31 


Level 350: 


Effective, coherent 


4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


writing 


8 


' 0 


0 


^1 


1.2 2 


^1 


1 




11 


2 


^ 1 


^ 4 


2 


3 


2 



' Statistically significant difference from 1996. SOURCE; U.S. Departnnent of Education, National Center tor 

Education Statistics, National Assessnnent of Educational Progress, 
2 Statistically significant difference fronn 1 984. Trends in Academic Progress, revised 1 998, 

NOTE: See table 6-1 for detailed explanations of levels. 
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Table 6-3 Percentile distribution of writing performance scores^ by grade and race-ethnicity: 
1984-96 



Grade 4 Grades Grade 11 



Percentile 


1984 


1988 


1990 


1992 


1994 


1996 


1984 


1988 


1990 


1992 


1994 


1996 


1984 


1988 


1990 


1992 


1994 


1996 


5 


144 


135 


131 


142 


140 


142 


216 


Ail students 

209 195 214 


204 


202 


236 


244 


227 


233 


227 


225 


10 


157 


151 


147 


157 


155 


158 


227 


222 


208 


227 


218 


216 


249 


255 


240 


246 


240 


238 


25 


179 


177 


174 


182 


180 


182 


247 


242 


231 


250 


242 


240 


269 


273 


262 


266 


262 


260 


50 


204 


207 


203 


208 


206 


209 


268 


264 


257 


275 


266 


264 


291 


292 


288 


288 


285 


283 


75 


229 


235 


231 


233 


232 


234 


288 


286 


282 


300 


290 


288 


312 


311 


312 


310 


308 


307 


90 


250 


259 


255 


256 


253 


255 


304 


305 


304 


320 


311 


310 


330 


326 


334 


328 


328 


327 


95 


263 


274 


268 


269 


266 


268 


313 


316 


318 


332 


323 


322 


340 


335 


347 


338 


340 


339 


5 


155 


151 


146 


159 


156 


159 


224 


216 


White 

202 


220 


214 


213 


249 


252 


235 


244 


237 


234 


10 


167 


165 


162 


172 


170 


171 


235 


229 


215 


234 


228 


227 


260 


263 


247 


256 


248 


247 


25 


188 


189 


186 


194 


192 


192 


253 


248 


237 


256 


250 


249 


277 


279 


269 


275 


269 


266 


50 


211 


216 


211 


217 


215 


217 


273 


270 


262 


280 


273 


272 


298 


297 


294 


295 


291 


289 


75 


233 


242 


237 


240 


238 


240 


291 


290 


287 


304 


295 


294 


316 


314 


317 


314 


313 


311 


90 


255 


265 


260 


261 


258 


260 


306 


309 


308 


324 


315 


314 


333 


329 


338 


331 


333 


331 


95 


266 


278 


272 


273 


270 


272 


315 


319 


322 


335 


327 


326 


343 


338 


350 


341 


344 


343 


5 


124 


109 


105 


117 


114 


122 


201 


194 


Black 

182 


200 


190 


184 


222 


232 


213 


216 


214 


213 


10 


135 


122 


120 


130 


127 


135 


212 


205 


193 


212 


201 


197 


232 


243 


225 


226 


226 


224 


25 


160 


148 


144 


152 


150 


155 


228 


226 


216 


232 


222 


218 


252 


258 


245 


245 


246 


245 


50 


182 


173 


172 


176 


173 


182 


248 


247 


240 


257 


245 


243 


270 


276 


268 


264 


267 


267 


75 


205 


200 


198 


198 


196 


206 


265 


266 


263 


282 


268 


265 


290 


294 


291 


283 


289 


289 


90 


228 


224 


223 


218 


217 


229 


281 


285 


284 


306 


288 


285 


309 


309 


311 


300 


309 


310 


95 


240 


238 


239 


229 


231 


242 


292 


296 


297 


319 


300 


297 


318 


318 


324 


309 


320 


324 


5 


130 


125 


120 


132 


131 


126 


197 


Hispanic 

199 187 


203 


192 


187 


208 


228 


217 


220 


212 


213 


10 


141 


139 


135 


144 


143 


141 


207 


210 


199 


219 


204 


202 


216 


236 


232 


234 


224 


224 


25 


162 


163 


159 


166 


164 


166 


225 


230 


220 


242 


227 


223 


238 


256 


253 


252 


250 


245 


50 


188 


191 


184 


189 


188 


192 


247 


251 


246 


265 


252 


246 


260 


274 


275 


275 


273 


268 


75 


214 


218 


210 


213 


213 


216 


268 


271 


270 


288 


276 


270 


281 


294 


301 


294 


294 


291 


90 


234 


241 


234 


234 


234 


237 


286 


290 


292 


310 


298 


291 


297 


309 


324 


314 


313 


312 


95 


247 


256 


248 


247 


245 


250 


298 


301 


305 


324 


308 


303 


306 


316 


338 


324 


327 


326 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress, 
NAEP 1996 Trends In Academic Progress, revised 1998. 
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Table 7-1 Average music, theatre, and visual arts performance scores, by various characteristics 
of arts education: 1997 



Characteristics 
of arts 
education 




Music 




Theatre 


1 


Visual arts 


Creating 

(0-100 

percent) 


Performing 

(0-100 

percent) 


Creating/ 

Responding performing 

(0-300) (0-100 percent) 


Responding 

(0-300) 


Creating 

(0-100 

percent) 


Responding 

(0-300) 


Total 


34 


34 


150 


49 


150 


43 


150 


Frequency of instruction 
















At least 3 or 4 tinnes a week 


33 


34 


151 


47 


149 


45 


147 


Once or twice a week 


35 


33 


154 


55 


156 


44 


155 


Less than once a week 


37 


34 


146 


A 


(^) 


35 


137 


Subject not taught 


41 


(^) 


139 


— 


— 


42 


150 


District or state curriculunn 
















in subject area 
















Yes 


34 


34 


151 


49 


154 


44 


148 


No 


35 


35 


152 


50 


149 


43 


153 


Use visiting artists 
















Yes 


32 


34 


151 


50 


153 


44 


151 


No 


37 


34 


151 


50 


148 


43 


149 


Position of arts staff person 
















Full-time specialist 


35 


33 


151 


48 


149 


44 


150 


Part-time specialist 


33 


37 


150 


52 


146 


42 


154 


Elementary 
















classroom teacher 


(^) 


C) 


(^) 


(") 


A 


39 


151 


Other faculty 
















member 


(^) 


C) 


(^) 


(^) 


A 


45 


151 


A rtist-i n-r esi d e n c e 


(') 


e) 


(^) 


A 


A 


(") 


(^) 


Volunteer 


(^) 


e) 


(^) 


A 


(^) 


A 


(^) 


Subject is not taught 


(^) 


e) 


132 


(^) 


(^) 


41 


146 


Type of space where arts is taught 














Room/stage dedicated 
















to subject, with 
















special equipment 


37 


34 


154 


54 


161 


45 


152 


Room/stage dedicated 
















to subject, without 
















special equipment 


34 


35 


150 


(^) 


(^) 


43 


148 


(For theatre only). 
















Room, no stage 


— 


— 


— 


46 


141 


— 


— 


No dedicated space^ 


21 


23 


139 


— 


— 


A 


(^) 


Classrooms only 


29 


(^) 


155 


(^) 


(") 


37 


148 


Other 


(") 


(^) 


(^) 


(^) 


A 


(^) 


(^) 


Subject is not taught 


(^) 




i!) 


(^1 


(') 


40 


140 



— Not available/applicable. 

’ The theatre assessment was administered to a targeted sampie of 
students in schoois with theatre instructionai programs who had 
taken at least 30 hours of theatre classes. 

2 Not available. 

3 "No dedicated space" indicates a room without a stage for theatre 
education and classrooms used only for visual arts education. 



NOTE: Students were assessed in the arts on three separate scales: 
Responding, Creating, and Performing. Because sampling and 
scoring procedures varied by arts subject and arts proficiency type, 
comparisons cannot be made across assessments. See the 
supplemental note to this indicator for a description of the NAEP 
Arts Education Assessment, including definitions for "responding," 
"creating," and "performing." 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress, 
The NAEP 1997 Arts Report Card, 1998. 
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Information on NAEP Arts Education Assessment 



The National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP) 1997 Arts Education Assessment was admin- 
istered to a nationally representative sample of 
8‘^-grade students for music and visual arts, and to a 
targeted sample of 8^^-grade students for theatre.’^ Stu- 
dents participating in the theatre assessment had 
accumulated 30 hours of theatre classes by the end of 
the 1996-97 school year and attended schools that of- 
fered at least 44 classroom hours of theatre per 
semester, offering courses that included more than the 
history or literature of theatre. 

The arts assessment was designed according to the 
specifications of the NAEP Arts Education Assessment 
Framework, developed between 1992 and 1994. This 
framework was developed through a consensus pro- 
cess involving arts educators, artists, poUcy makers, 
representatives from the business community, assess- 
ment specialists, and members of the public. 
Mirroring this framework, the Arts Education Assess- 
ment was built around three arts processes — Creating, 
Performing, and Responding, defined below: 

■ Creating refers to generating original art. This may 
include, but should not be Limited to, the expres- 
sion of a student's unique and personal ideas, 
feelings, and responses in the form of a visual 
image, a character, a written or improvised dra- 
matic work, or the composition or improvisation 
of a piece of music or a dance. 

■ Performing means performing an existing work, a 
process that calls upon the interpretive or re-cre- 
ative skiUs of the student. Typically, "performing" 
an existing work does not apply to the visual arts, 
where reproducing an artist's existing work is not 
central. However, it does suggest the engagement 
and motivation involved in creating a work of art. 

■ Responding varies from that of an audience mem- 
ber to the interactive response between a student 
and a particular medium. The response is usu- 
ally a combination of affective, cognitive, and 
physical behavior. Responding involves a level 
of perceptual or observational sldll; a description, 
analysis, or interpretation on the part of the re- 
spondent; and sometimes a judgment or 
evaluation based on some criteria that may be self- 
constructed or commonly held by a group or 



culture. Responding calls on higher-order think- 
ing and is central to the creative process. Although 
a response is usually thought of as verbal (oral or 
written), responses can and should also be con- 
veyed nonverbally or in the art forms themselves. 
Major works of art in aU traditions engage artists 
in a dialogue that crosses generations. 

In music, the processes of Creating, Performing, and 
Responding were aU emphasized. In theatre. Creat- 
ing and Performing were understood as a combined 
act. In visual arts. Creating is more highly valued than 
the performance, or duplication, of existing works; 
Performing in the visual arts was, therefore, not in- 
cluded in the assessment. 

The assessments in each subject area included 
"blocks," or sets of questions, of approximately 25 or 
50 minutes. Each block consisted of one or more 
stimuli and sets of multiple-choice, constructed-re- 
sponse, or Creating/Performing items to assess 
students' mastery of the material. Students sampled 
for the music assessment and for the theatre assess- 
ment completed one of the Creating/ Performing 
blocks and two Responding blocks. For the visual arts 
assessment, students either completed one Respond- 
ing block and one Creating block, or two Creating 
blocks. 

Responding results for music, theatre, and the visual 
arts were grouped and summarized on three NAEP 
arts Responding scales, which ranged from 0 to 300. 
Creating and Performing results, however, were not 
scaled in this way because each student took only one 
Creating/ Performing task, and therefore there were 
not sufficient numbers of students taking a given 
group of exercises. Instead, Creating and Performing 
results were summarized as an average percentage of 
the maximum possible score. Because the scales in 
each content area are derived independently, the same 
score in two areas may not represent the same level of 
achievement. Consequently, comparisons of average 
scores across content areas are not inherently mean- 
ingful. 

* The assessment was also designed and field-tested for dance; 
however, a sample suitable in size and national distribution could 
not be found. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress, 
The NAEP 1997 Arts Report Card. 1 998. 
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Table 8-1 Percentage of adults ages 16-65 at each level of education who scored at level 3 or 
above in document literacy, by country: 1994 



Prose scale 



Document scale 



Quantitative scale 



Level 1 Level 2 Level 3 Level 4/5 Level 1 Level 2 Level 3 Level 4/5 Level 1 Level 2 Level 3 Level 4/5 



Belgium (Flanders)* 


18.6 


29.0 


37.4 


15.0 


15.0 


25.7 


41.5 


17.5 


16.5 


23.3 


37.0 


23.2 


Canada 


16.6 


24.8 


36.4 


22.3 


17.9 


23.7 


32.7 


25.7 


16.6 


25.6 


34.7 


23.1 


Germany 


13.8 


35.3 


37.3 


13.6 


9.6 


32.0 


39.5 


18.9 


7.0 


26.1 


43.6 


23.4 


Ireland* 


22.6 


30.6 


33.7 


13.2 


25.6 


32.0 


31.5 


10.9 


24.9 


28.8 


30.3 


15.9 


Netherlands 


10.4 


29.4 


44.7 


15.5 


10.3 


25.5 


44.5 


19.7 


10.0 


25.7 


44.1 


20.3 


New Zealand* 


18.2 


28.5 


34.5 


18.8 


21.1 


29.6 


32.5 


16.8 


20.3 


28.9 


33.9 


16.9 


Poland 


42.7 


34.3 


19.2 


3.7 


45.4 


30.3 


18.5 


5.8 


39.0 


30.6 


23.2 


7.2 


Sweden 


7.2 


20.7 


39.8 


32.2 


6.3 


19.2 


38.8 


35.7 


6.6 


19.1 


38.4 


35.9 


Switzerland (French) 


18.5 


34.3 


37.7 


9.6 


16.4 


29.6 


37.6 


16.3 


12.8 


25.4 


42.7 


19.1 


Switzerland (German) 


19.5 


34.2 


37.1 


9.3 


18.4 


27.5 


36.9 


17.3 


14.1 


25.0 


41.9 


19.0 


United Kingdom* 


21.6 


30.1 


32.6 


15.7 


23.1 


27.6 


30.5 


18.8 


23.4 


27.6 


30.5 


18.5 


United States 


20.8 


24.4 


32.8 


22.0 


23.6 


25.0 


31.5 


19.9 


21.0 


24.0 


31.6 


23.5 



— Not available. 

* Data are for 1995. 

NOTE: See the supplemental note to this indicator for a description 
of the literacy scales and levels. 



SOURCE: Organisation for Economic 
Development, International Adult Literacy 
tabulations, 1994, 1995. 



Co-operation and 
Survey, unpublished 
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Information on the International Adult Literacy Survey (lALS) 



The International Adult Literacy Survey (lALS) was 
a collaborative effort by seven governments and three 
intergovernmental organizations. This survey reports 
the results of a wide-ranging test of literacy skills 
given to a large sample of adults (ranging from 1,500 
to 1,800 per country) in Europe and North America 
in faU 1994 and in additional countries in Europe and 
Australia in fall 1995, for a total of 12 countries.* Each 
country was required to draw a probability sample 
from which results representative of the civilian, 
noninstitutionalized population aged 16 to 65 could 
be derived. In nine countries, the survey was carried 
out in the national language; in Canada, respondents 
were given a choice of English or French; in Switzer- 
land, samples drawn from French-speaking and 
German-speaking cantons were required to respond 
in those respective languages; and in Belgium, only 
the Flemish-speaking communities were tested. 

Literacy is not limited to a single skill suited for deal- 
ing with aU types of text, nor is it defined as an infinite 
set of skills. As a result, the lALS defined literacy in 
terms of three domains, each encompassing a com- 
mon set of skills relevant for diverse tasks: 

■ Prose literacy: the knowledge and skills needed to 
understand and use information from texts includ- 
ing editorials, news stories, poems, and fiction; 

■ Document literacy: the knowledge and skills re- 
quired to locate and use information contained in 
various formats, including job applications, pay- 
roll forms, transportation schedules, maps, tables, 
and graphics; and 

■ Quantitative literacy: the knowledge and skills re- 
quired to apply arithmetic operations, either alone 
or sequentially, to numbers embedded in printed 
materials, such as balancing a checkbook, figur- 
ing a tip, completing an order form, or 
determining the amount of interest on a loan from 
an advertisement. 

In each of these three domains, rather than express- 
ing a threshold for achieving literacy, a scale from 0 to 
500 was constructed, upon which tasks of varying dif- 
ficulty were placed. These scales were developed 
through the item response theory (IRT) scaling proce- 
dures. First, the difficulty of tasks was ranked on the 
scale according to how well respondents actually per- 
formed on them. Then, each scale was divided into 
five levels reflecting the empirically determined pro- 
gression of information-processing skills and 



strategies. Next, individuals were assigned scores 
between 0 and 500 according to how well they did on 
a variety of tasks at different levels. Finally, the per- 
centage of readers in each skill level was calculated. 

A person's literacy ability in each domain can be ex- 
pressed by a score, defined as the point at which he or 
she has an 80 percent chance of successfully perform- 
ing a given task. If a person's score places them in 
level 2, it means that they have an 80 percent chance 
of successfully performing level 2 tasks and a greater 
than 80 percent chance of performing level 1 tasks. It 
does not mean, however, that individuals with low 
proficiency can never succeed at more difficult tasks — 
that is, on tasks that are rated at higher skill levels. It 
means only that their probability of success is rela- 
tively low. Below is a description of the three literacy 
scales and the tasks required at each proficiency level: 

Prose literacy 

Prose literacy includes text from newspapers, maga- 
zines and brochures accompanied by one or more 
questions or directives asking the reader to perform 
specific tasks. These tasks represent three major as- 
pects of information-processing: locating, integrating, 
and generating. Locating tasks require the reader to 
find information in the text based on conditions or 
features specified in the question or directive. Inte- 
grating tasks ask the reader to puU together two or 
more pieces of information in the text. In the generat- 
ing tasks, readers must produce a written response 
by processing information from the text and also by 
making text-based inferences or drawing on their own 
background knowledge. 

■ Prose Level 1 (Difficulty values 0-225): Most of the 
tasks at this level require the reader to locate and 
match a single piece of information in the text that 
is identical to or synonymous with the informa- 
tion given in the directive. If a plausible incorrect 
answer is present in the text, it tends not to be near 
the correct information. 

■ Prose Level 2 (Difficulty values 226-275): Tasks at 
this level tend to require the reader to locate one 
or more pieces of information in the text, but sev- 
eral distracters may be present, or low-level 
inferences may be required. Tasks at this level also 
begin to ask readers to integrate two or more 
pieces of information, or to compare and contrast 
information. 
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■ Prose Level 3 (Dijficulty values 276-325): Tasks at 
this level tend to direct readers to search texts to 
match information that require low-level infer- 
ences or that meet specified conditions. 
Sometimes the reader is required to identify sev- 
eral pieces of information that are located in 
different sentences or paragraphs rather than in a 
single sentence. Readers may also be asked to in- 
tegrate or to compare and contrast information 
across paragraphs or sections of text. 

■ Prose Level 4 (Dijficulty values 326-375): These tasks 
require readers to perform multiple-feature match- 
ing or to provide several responses in which the 
requested information must be identified through 
text-based inferences. Tasks at this level may also 
require the reader to integrate or contrast pieces 
of information, sometimes presented in relatively 
lengthy texts. Typically, theses texts contain more 
distracting information and the information that 
is requested is more abstract. 

■ Prose Level 5 (Difficulty values 376-500): Some tasks 
at this level require the reader to search for infor- 
mation in dense text that contains a number of 
plausible distracters. Some require readers to 
make high-level inferences or use specialized 
knowledge. 



the reader to enter information onto a form or to 
cycle through information in a document. 

■ Document Level 3 (Difficulty values 276-325): Tasks 
at this level appear to be most varied. Some re- 
quire the reader to make Literal or synonymous 
matches, but usually the matches require the 
reader to take conditional information in to ac- 
count or to match on multiple features of 
information. 

■ Document Level 4 (Difficulty values 326-375): Tasks 
at this level, like those in the previous levels, ask 
the reader to match on multiple features of infor- 
mation, to cycle through documents, and to 
integrate information; frequently, however, these 
tasks require the reader to make higher-order in- 
ferences to arrive at the correct answer. 
Conditional information is occasionally present in 
the document, which the reader must take into ac- 
count. 

■ Document Level 5 (Difficulty values 376-500): Tasks 
at this level require the reader to search through 
complex displays of information that contain mul- 
tiple distracters, to make high-level inferences, 
process conditional information, or use specialized 
knowledge. 



Document literacy 



Quantitative Literacy 



Document Literacy involves using materials such as 
tables, schedules, graphs, maps, and forms. Questions 
or directives associated with the various document 
tasks are basically of four types: locating, cycling, in- 
tegrating, and generating. Locating, integrating, and 
generating refer to the same skills in document literacy 
as in prose literacy. Cycling tasks require the reader 
to locate and match one ore more features of informa- 
tion, but differ from locating tasks because they require 
the reader to engage in a series of feature matches to 
satisfy conditions given in the question. 

■ Document Level 1 (Difficulty values 0-225): Most of 
the tasks at this level require the reader to locate a 
piece of information based on a literal match. Dis- 
tracting information, if present, is typically located 
away from the correct answer. Some tasks may 
direct the reader to enter personal information 
onto a form. 

■ Document Level 2 (Dijficulty values 226-275): Docu- 
ment tasks at this level are more varied. While 
some tasks still require the reader to match on a 
single feature, more distracting information may 
be present or the match may require a low-level 
inference. Some tasks at this level may require 



Quantitative literacy involves using numbers and 
arithmetic operations to complete a task. These num- 
bers often must be located and extracted from different 
types of documents that contain similar but irrelevant 
information, be inferred from printed directions, or 
undergo multiple operations. 

■ Quantitative Level 1 (Difficulty values 0-225): Al- 
though no quantitative tasks used in the lALS fall 
below the score value of 225, experience suggests 
that such tasks would require the reader to per- 
form a single, relatively simple operation (usualiy 
addition) for which either the numbers are already 
entered onto the given document and the opera- 
tion is stipulated, or the numbers are provided and 
the operation does not require the reader to bor- 
row. 

■ Quantitative Level 2 (Difficulty values 226-275): 
Tasks in this level typically require readers to per- 
form a single arithmetic operation (frequently 
addition or subtraction) using numbers that are 
easily located in the text or document. The opera- 
tion to be performed may be easily inferred from 
the wording of the question or the format of the 
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material (for example, a bank deposit form or an 
order form). 

■ Quantitative Level 3 (Difficulty values 276-325): 
Tasks found in this level typically require the 
reader to perform a single operation. However, 
the operations become more varied — some mul- 
tiplication and division tasks are found in this 
level. Sometimes two or more numbers are needed 
to solve the problem, and the numbers are fre- 
quently embedded in more complex displays. 
While semantic relation terms such as ''how 
many" or "calculate the difference" are often used, 
some tasks require the reader to make higher- 
order inferences to determine the appropriate op- 
eration. 

■ Quantitative Level 4 (Difficulty values 326-375): V^th 
one exception, the tasks at this level require the 
reader to perform a single arithmetic operation 
where typically either the quantities or the opera- 



tion are not easily determined. That is, for most 
of the tasks at this level, the question or directive 
does not provide a semantic relation term such as 
"how many" or "calculate the difference" to help 
the reader. 

■ Quantitative Level 5 (Difficulty values 376-500): 
These tasks require readers to perform multiple 
operations sequentially; they must pull out the 
features of the problem from the material provided 
or rely on background knowledge to determine 
the quantities or operations needed. 

* Australia participated In the lALS. but it chose not to release their 
data, thus, its results are not reported here. 

SOURCE: Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development and Statistics Canada, /./teroc/,fc on om/, and Society, 
Results of the International Adult Literacy Survey. 1 995. 
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Table 9-1 Political knowledge of students in grades 9-12, by selected student characteristics: 
1996 



Selected student 


Percentage of students who gave correct answers to political items* 


characteristics 


None or one 


Two or three 


Four or five 


Total 


49.1 


31.3 


19.6 


Sex 


Male 


43.4 


32.1 


24.5 


Female 


55.1 


30.5 


14.3 


Race-ethnlcity 


White 


43.0 


32.9 


24.2 


Black, Hispanic, or other 


62.3 


28.0 


9.7 


Academic performance 


A 


32.9 


35.2 


31.9 


B 


50.0 


33.0 


17.0 


C 


63.7 


25.2 


11.1 


D-F 


70.5 


24.5 


5.0 


Language spoken most at home by student 


English 


47.8 


31.8 


20.4 


Other 


68.7 


24.4 


7.0 


Parents' highest educational level 


Less than high school 


75.1 


20.0 


4.9 


High school only 


61.4 


27.5 


11.1 


Some college/vocational/technical 


48.9 


34.4 


16.7 


Bachelor's degree 


34.9 


36.5 


28.7 


Graduate/professional school 


25.7 


34.7 


39.6 


Control of school 


Public 


50.7 


30.8 


18.6 


Private 


33.4 


37.2 


29.4 


Participation in community service during school year 


No participation 


57.7 


28.9 


13.3 


Once or twice 


43.2 


34.2 


22.6 


Regularly/under 35 hours 


40.7 


34.3 


25.0 


Regularly/35 hours or more 


36.5 


32.4 


31.1 



* Students were given one of the two sets of questions. The first set 
includes the following five questions: 1 ) What job or political office Is 
now held by Al Gore? 2) Whose responsibility is it to determine if a 
law is constitutional or not? 3) Which party now has the most 
members in the House of Representatives in Washington? 4) How 
much of a majority is required for the U.S. Senate and House to 
override a presidential veto? 5) Which of the two major parties is 
more conservative at the national level? The second set includes 
the following five questions: 1) What job or political office is now 
held by Newt Gingrich? 2) Whose responsibility is it to nominate 
judges to the federal courts? 3) Which party now has the most 
members In the U.S. Senate? 4) What are the first ten amendments 
to the U.S. Constitution called? 5) Which of the two major parties is in 
favor of the larger defense budget? 



NOTE: Details may not add to 100.0 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, National Household Education Survey, Spring 
1996 (Youth Civic Involvement Component and Parent and Family 
Involvement in Education and Civic InvolvementComponent). 
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Table 9-2 Attention to politics, participation skills, political efficacy, and tolerance of diversity 
of students in grades 9-12, by selected student characteristics: 1996 



Percentage of students who reported: 

Attention to politics Political participation skill s Political efficacy Tolerance of diversity 
They read They watch People Contro- 



Selected student 
characteristics 


national 
news at 
least 
once 
a week 


or listen 
to national 
news 
almost 
daily 


They could 
write 
a letter to 
a govern- 
ment office 


They could 
make a 
statement 
at a public 
meeting 


They Their family 
understand has a say 
politics in what 

or govern- govern- 
ment mentdoes 


should be versia! 

allowed to books could 
speak be kept 

against in a public 
religion library 


Total 


41.1 


39.6 


93.4 


82.4 


55.0 


64.2 


88.3 


56.9 


Sex 


Male 


45.7 


42.9 


92.0 


80.7 


58.5 


62.4 


88.2 


59.0 


Female 


36.2 


36.1 


94.8 


84.3 


51.4 


66.2 


88.3 


54.7 


Race-ethnIcity 


White 


43.4 


37.6 


93.5 


82.3 


58.1 


64.5 


89.9 


60.2 


Black, Hispanic, or other 


36.1 


43.8 


93.1 


82.8 


48.4 


63.8 


84.8 


49.7 


Academic performance 


A 


46.2 


41.7 


95.6 


86.2 


64.8 


70.0 


88.3 


59.8 


B 


38.7 


38.2 


93.1 


80.7 


53.6 


63.3 


88.9 


56.5 


C 


39.9 


40.7 


91.3 


81.1 


46.9 


60.2 


86.7 


54.6 


D-F 


34.4 


31.7 


91.3 


79.4 


47.2 


56.3 


90.3 


53.2 


Language spoken most at home by student 
English 41.5 


39.4 


93.5 


82.6 


56.1 


64.7 


89.1 


57.6 


Other 


34.4 


42.5 


91.2 


80.6 


38.6 


56.5 


74.4 


46.0 


Parents' highest educational level 


Less than high school 


32.1 


42.8 


91.5 


77.9 


40.6 


52.4 


80.1 


47.0 


High school only 


35.6 


38.7 


91.5 


80.1 


48.4 


58.0 


88.6 


52.6 


Some college/vocatlonal/technical 


39.8 


38.1 


93.6 


83.7 


54.4 


65.9 


87.4 


54.4 


Bachelor's degree 


46.2 


38.8 


95.3 


83.4 


59.2 


68.9 


90.3 


65.5 


Graduate/professional school 


53.5 


42.6 


95.7 


86.2 


72.6 


75.1 


92.1 


66.6 


Control of school 


Public 


40.8 


39.3 


93.1 


81.7 


53.8 


63.3 


88.0 


56.0 


Private 


43.6 


42.9 


96.4 


89.6 


67.0 


73.3 


90.9 


65.4 


Participation in community service during school year 
No participation 37.7 38.3 


91.4 


77.2 


48.5 


60.6 


87.1 


55.7 


Once or twice 


39.4 


37.3 


95.4 


85.1 


56.6 


65.8 


89.8 


55.3 


Regularly/under 35 hours 


47.6 


42.0 


95.1 


88.8 


63.5 


69.1 


88.4 


60.6 


Regularly/35 hours or more 


49.4 


45.6 


95.4 


90.1 


67.2 


69.6 


89.5 


60.0 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, National Household Education Survey, Spririg 
1996 (Youth Civic Involvement Component and Parent and Family 
Involvemenl in Education and Civic Involvement Component). 
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Table 10-1 Employment rates for recent high school completers not enrolled in college and for 
recent high school dropouts, by sex: October 1960-97 



October 


Recent high school completers 
not enrolled in college 


Recent high school dropouts 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


I960 


65.0 


75.3 


58.8 


50.9 


61.8 


40.8 


1961 


65.4 


70.1 


62.5 


49.4 


60.3 


38.3 


1 962 


68.3 


77.8 


61.5 


40.4 


61.9 


23.3 


1 963 


64.7 


72.6 


59.5 


45.1 


64.4 


27.0 


1 964 


63.4 


79.2 


53.5 


41.6 


63.0 


24.0 


1 965 


71.9 


84.3 


63.2 


47.9 


66.8 


26.8 


1 966 


64.9 


79.7 


55.8 


51.4 


69.4 


33.6 


1 967 


65.9 


78.3 


57.7 


50.3 


65.0 


34.4 


1 968 


67.3 


79.1 


60.2 


50.0 


65.5 


34.0 


1 969 


70.1 


83.1 


61.1 


51.0 


69.8 


30.9 


1 970 


63.2 


76.1 


52.6 


44.7 


56.5 


31.9 


1971 


65.1 


77.5 


55.6 


46.8 


59.3 


31.7 


1 972 


70.1 


79.9 


62.2 


46.8 


64.7 


28.3 


1 973 


70.7 


81.7 


61.9 


52.7 


62.5 


40.0 


1 974 


69.1 


76.0 


63.2 


49.3 


63.8 


32.2 


1 975 


65.1 


74.1 


57.5 


41.9 


54.8 


29.5 


1 976 


68.8 


75.9 


61.7 


44.8 


58.0 


28.2 


1977 


72.0 


77.7 


67.2 


52.7 


64.0 


39.3 


1 978 


74.9 


81.6 


67.5 


51.2 


63.7 


34.8 


1 979 


72.4 


79.2 


66.7 


49.7 


65.3 


34.3 


1 980 


68.9 


72.6 


65.0 


44.6 


51.9 


34.8 


1981 


65.9 


70.0 


62.1 


42.1 


54.1 


29.3 


1 982 


60.4 


64.9 


56.0 


38.0 


44.4 


30.5 


1 983 


63.0 


66.1 


60.1 


44.4 


51.6 


35.8 


1 984 


64.0 


69.1 


59.7 


44.0 


53.1 


33.7 


1 985 


62.0 


65.0 


59.3 


44.2 


51.9 


35.8 


1 986 


65.2 


69.4 


61.6 


48.0 


57.9 


36.8 


1 987 


68.9 


76.9 


61.9 


41.8 


46.0 


36.6 


1 988 


71.9 


74.2 


69.5 


43.6 


53.7 


30.6 


1 989 


71.7 


77.4 


65.6 


46.7 


52.2 


40.1 


1 990 


67.8 


73.1 


61.9 


46.3 


51.3 


40.6 


1991 


59.6 


62.2 


56.1 


36.8 


48.8 


25.0 


1 992 


62.7 


68.8 


55.8 


36.2 


44.8 


28.7 


1 993 


64.2 


67.6 


60.6 


46.9 


61.6 


30.1 


1 994 


64.2 


70.4 


57.7 


42.9 


58.2 


27.1 


1 995 


63.1 


64.1 


62.3 


47.7 


52.8 


41.1 


1 996 


59.0 


61.6 


55.9 


42.3 


51.0 


34.1 


1997 


66.9 


73.7 


59.0 


44.9 


57.2 


28.1 



NOTE: Recent high school completers are individuals ages 16-24 
who completed high school during the survey year. Recent high 
school dropouts are individuals ages 16-24 who had not completed 
high school, were not enrolled during the survey month, and were in 
school 12 months earlier. In 1994, the survey Instrument for the CPS 
was changed and weights were adjusted. See the supplemental 
note to Indicator 51 for further discussion. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Lobor 
Force Statistics Derived from the Current Population Survey: 1940- 
87, and U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
October Current Population Surveys. 
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Table 12-1 Ratio* of median annual earnings of all male to all female wage and salary workers 
ages 25-34, by educational attainment: 1970-97 



Year 


Grades 

9-11 


High school 
completer 


Some 

college 


Bachelor's 
degree or higher 


1970 


3.40 


2.42 


2.21 


1.64 


1971 


3.09 


2.36 


2.17 


1.54 


1972 


3.01 


2.40 


2.05 


1.59 


1973 


2.93 


2.47 


1.93 


1.61 


1974 


3.05 


2.35 


2.00 


1.55 


1975 


2.65 


2.17 


1.87 


1.47 


1976 


2.70 


2.10 


1.91 


1.58 


1977 


2.56 


2.08 


1.74 


1.60 


1978 


3.05 


2.14 


1.92 


1.63 


1979 


2.24 


2.08 


1.84 


1.55 


1980 


2.22 


1.95 


1.64 


1.53 


1981 


2.23 


1.86 


1.61 


1.56 


1982 


1.90 


1.77 


1.64 


1.46 


1983 


1.86 


1.76 


1.61 


1.43 


1984 


1.94 


1.73 


1.64 


1.46 


1985 


1.86 


1.66 


1.67 


1.47 


1986 


1.80 


1.67 


1.62 


1.41 


1987 


1.78 


1.66 


1.50 


1.38 


1988 


2.09 


1.73 


1.45 


1.35 


1989 


1.95 


1.75 


1.49 


1.32 


1990 


2.04 


1.65 


1.42 


1.27 


1991 


1.66 


1.65 


1.42 


1.32 


1992 


1.42 


1.59 


1.34 


1.27 


1993 


1.82 


1.60 


1.37 


1.26 


1994 


1.79 


1.54 


1.46 


1.26 


1995 


1.89 


1.58 


1.37 


1.28 


1996 


1.73 


1.61 


1.44 


1.33 


1997 


1.77 


1.57 


1.44 


1.24 



* This ratio is most usefui when compared with 1 .0. For example, the 
ratio of 1 .24 in 1997 for those whose highest education level was a 
bachelor's degree or higher means that males who had attained a 
bachelor's degree or higher earned 24 percent more than females 
with the same level of educational attainment. 

NOTE: The Current Population Survey (CPS) questions used to obtain 
educational attainment were changed in 1992. See the 



supplemental note to /ncf/cofor 59 for further discussion. In 1994, the 
survey instrument for the CPS was changed and weights were 
adjusted. See the supplemental note to Indicator 51 for further 
discussion. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
March Current Population Surveys. 
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Table 13-1 Percentage distribution of 1992-93 bachelor's degree recipients according to 

employment and enrollment status in April 1997, by selected student characteristics 



Employment and enrollment status in April 1997 



Selected student characteristics 


Employed and 
not enrolled 


Enrolled and 
employed 


Enrolled and 
not employed 


Not employed 
and not enrolled 


Total 


76.3 


13.0 


4.7 


6.1 


Sex 


Male 


78.5 


12.1 


5.4 


4.1 


Female 


74.4 


13.8 


4.1 


7.7 


Race-ethnicity 


White 


76.8 


13.1 


4.3 


5.8 


Black 


79.4 


11.3 


4.6 


4.7 


Hispanic 


70,5 


15.0 


6.0 


8.5 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


69.7 


11.9 


10.0 


8.4 


American Indian/ Alaskan Native 


76.4 


6.5 


6.2 


10.9 


Marital status in April 1997 


Never married 


74.5 


14.1 


6.6 


4.9 


Married/cohabit as married 


77.6 


12.1 


3.0 


7.3 


Divorced/separated/widowed 


78.1 


13.3 


4.3 


4.3 


Number of children 


No children 


76,0 


13.8 


5.7 


4.5 


One 


79.0 


9.6 


2.6 


8.9 


Two or more children 


74.6 


12.2 


1.0 


12.2 


Baccalaureate degree major 


Professional fields 


80.2 


12.0 


2.4 


5.4 


Arts and sciences 


68.6 


15.1 


9.1 


7.2 


Other 


79.9 


11.9 


2.4 


5.9 


Baccalaureate degree major 


Business and management 


85.8 


7.4 


1.8 


4.9 


Education 


71.0 


20.1 


2.3 


6.7 


Engineering 


80.0 


14.1 


3.6 


2.3 


Health professions 


79.2 


9.8 


4.2 


6.8 


Public affairs/social services 


80.4 


12.4 


0.7 


6.5 


Biological sciences 


50.7 


16.6 


25.4 


7.3 


Mathematics and other sciences 


74.5 


13.1 


7.7 


4.7 


Social sciences 


71.1 


16.7 


6.1 


6.2 


History 


72.8 


11.8 


11.1 


4.3 


Humanities 


71.7 


13.6 


5.2 


9.5 


Psychology 


63.9 


18.2 


8.4 


9.5 


Other 


79.9 


11.9 


2.4 


5.9 



NOTE: Details may not add to 100.0 due to rounding. SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 

Education Statistics, 1993 Baccalaureate and Beyond Longitudinal 
Study, Second Follow-up (B&B:93/97), Data Analysis System. 
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Advanced Placement (AP) Examinations 



The Advanced Placement (AP) examinations are of- 
fered to high school students annually to give them 
an opportunity to demonstrate college-level achieve- 
ment. The AP program is open to all students. 
However, it is advised that only students who have 
studied beyond the normal secondary school level take 
these examinations. High school students take the 
exarninations voluntarily; however, several states have 
legislation that supports and encourages participation 
in the AP program. 

It should be noted that while the AP program is open 
to all students, not all schools participate. This means 
that schools may not offer courses to prepare students 
for the AP examinations or administer them. If stu- 
dents wish, they may take AP examinations at a school 
other than the one they attend if the school attended 
does not administer AP examinations. However, 
whether a school offers AP courses and examinations 
will affect the likelihood of whether a student partici- 
pates in the AP program. Students who attend schools 
that offer AP courses and examinations are probably 
more likely to take AP examinations than students 
who attend schools that do not participate in the AP 
program. 

Data used in the denominators for this analysis were 
taken from the October Current Population Survey 
(CPS) and should not be compared with data from 
The National Education Goals Report. In this analysis, 
the number of 11*^- and 12*^-graders who took AP ex- 
aminations and the number of examinations taken by 
these students, as reported by The College Board, were 
compared to populations of 12*^-graders as defined 
by the October CPS. This comparison provides an es- 
timate of the average number of students who 
participate in the AP program for a single cohort and 
the average number of AP examinations a single co- 
hort takes because students rarely take any given AP 
examination (e.g., biology) in both the 11*^ and 12*^ 
grades. 

Enrollment figures from the CPS include both public 
and private school data, which are somewhat differ- 
ent tom the data shown in The National Education Goals 
Report. Enrollment figures tom The National Educa- 
tion Goals Report are based on the Common Core of 
Data, which does not include data from private 
schools, but produces private school enrollment data 
by multiplying the public school figures by a private 
school enrollment adjustment factor. As a result, data 
in this analysis are not directly comparable to data 
found in the Goals report. 



O 




Subject definitions 

The following are the specific subjects that comprise 
the AP examination subject areas presented in this 
analysis: 

Social Studies: U.S. History, European History, U.S. 
Government and Politics, Comparative Government 
and Politics, and Psychology; 

English: English Language and Composition, and En- 
glish Literature and Composition; 

Foreign Language: French Language, French Literature, 
German Language, Latin/ Vergil, Latin Literature, 
Spanish Language, and Spanish Literature; 

Calculus: Calculus AB and Calculus BC; 

Computer Science: Computer Science A and Computer 
Science AB; 

Science: Biology, Chemistry, Physics B, Physics C (me- 
chanical), and Physics C (electricity and magnetism). 

Examinations 

Most of the AP examinations contain multiple choice 
and free-response sections. The examinations are 
graded based on scores tom both types of responses. 
The program's examinations are criterion- rather than 
normed-referenced, with cut scores established at four 
different points along these scales to designate a grade 
of 5, 4, 3, 2, or 1 (grade of 5: extremely well qualified; 
grade of 4: well qualified; grade of 3: qualified; grade 
of 2: possibly qualified; and grade of 1: no recommen- 
dation). The grades are determined by the chief 
readers who rely on their subject matter expertise, sta- 
tistical equating data, and data tom comparability 
studies. Cut scores frequently vary tom year to year 
for each examination, reflecting changes in the level 
of examination difficulty. Therefore, The College 
Board does not recommend using grade data for trend 
analysis. Grades of 3 and above are usually accepted 
for college credit and advanced placement at partici- 
pating colleges and universities, ^though credit varies 
among institutions. 

SOURCE: The College Board, A Guide to the Advanced Placement 
Program, 1 992. 
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Table 16-1 Percentage distibution of S^-grade students^ according to frequency with which 

they reported having a quiz or test in their mathematics lessons, by frequency and 
country: 1995 



Country 


Once in a while or never 


Pretty often 


Almost always 


Australia^ 


46 


38 


16 


Austria^ 


77 


15 


9 


Belgium (Flemish) 


7 


71 


22 


Belgium (French)^ 


27 


49 


24 


Canada 


27 


52 


20 


Colombia^ 


22 


35 


43 


Cyprus 


22 


63 


15 


Czech Republic 


72 


24 


5 


Denmark^ 


69 


21 


10 


England^ 


50 


40 


10 


France 


30 


51 


20 


Germany^ 


66 


22 


12 


Greece^ 


44 


40 


16 


Hong Kong 


21 


43 


36 


Hungary 


80 


15 


5 


Iceland 


70 


24 


6 


Iran, Islamic Republic 


45 


28 


27 


Ireland 


51 


36 


14 


Israel^ 


43 


39 


18 


Japan 


59 


30 


11 


Korea 


74 


19 


7 


Kuwait^ 


29 


29 


42 


Latvia (Latvian-speaking schools)^ 


80 


17 


3 


Lithuania^ 


30 


59 


11 


Netherlands^ 


45 


43 


12 


New Zealand 


45 


35 


20 


Norway 


66 


31 


3 


Portugal 


49 


28 


23 


Romania^ 


30 


36 


34 


Russian Federation 


23 


53 


24 


Scotland^ 


63 


28 


9 


Singapore 


27 


55 


18 


Slovak Republic 


51 


42 


7 


Slovenia^ 


36 


44 


20 


Spain 


25 


37 


39 


Sweden 


43 


49 


7 


Switzerland 


41 


45 


14 


Thailand^ 


41 


28 


31 


United States 


15 


47 


38 



' Eighth grade in most nations. 

2 Country did not satisfy one or more sampling or other guidelines. 
See the supplemental note to Indicator 3 for further explanation. 

NOTE; Details may not add to 1 00 due to rounding. 



SOURCE: International Association for the Evaluation of Educational 
Achievement, TIMSS International Study Center, Mathematics 
Achievement In the Middle School Years, 1996. 
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Table 16-2 Percentage distribution of S^^-grade students^ according to teacher reports of the use of 
various pieces of written information^ as their main source for deciding which topics 
to teach and how to present in mathematics^ by country: 1995 



Deciding which topics to teach Deciding how to present a topic 

Curricuium Examination Currlcuium Examination 



Country 


guide 


Textbook 


specifications 


guide 


Textbook 


specifications 


Australia^ 


^91 


^9 


— 


^13 


^87 


— 


Austria^ 


^75 


^25 


^0 


^28 


^72 


^0 


Belgium (Flemish) 


92 


8 


— 


8 


92 


— 


Belgium (French)^ 


®87 


®13 


— 


52 


^98 


— 


Canada 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Colombia^ 


^63 


^35 


^3 


^43 


^56 


^1 


Cyprus 


^67 


'’33 


^0 


^17 


00 

CO 


^0 


Czech Republic 


79 


21 


— 


9 


91 


— 


Denmark^ 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


England^ 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


France 


89 


10 


1 


^13 


^87 


^0 


Germany^ 


o 

00 


®20 


— 


^25 


^75 


— 


Greece^ 


53 


47 


— 


5 


95 


— 


Hong Kong 


61 


30 


9 


15 


85 


0 


Hungary 


79 


19 


2 


18 


81 


1 


Iceland 


®63 


^36 


^1 


5i2 


01 

00 


^1 


Iran, Islamic Republic 


^64 


^31 


^5 


^55 


^36 




Ireland 


^65 


^35 


— 


^14 


^86 


— 


Israel 


^91 


^5 


^5 


^28 


^69 


^3 


Japan 


24 


74 


1 


11 


87 


2 


Korea 


22 


76 


2 


22 


74 


4 


Kuwait^ 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Latvia (Latvian-speaking schools)^ 


^81 


^16 


^3 


^17 


^80 


u 


Lithuania^ 


00 

00 


^10 


^2 


^6 


^93 


^1 


Netherlands^ 


2 


87 


12 


1 


94 


5 


New Zealand 


91 


5 


4 


47 


53 


0 


Norway 


^53 


^47 


— 


59 


591 


— 


Portugal 


86 


14 


— 


64 


36 


— 


Romania^ 


94 


3 


3 


28 


67 


5 


Russian Federation 


76 


13 


11 


7 


86 


6 


Scotland^ 


579 


^10 


^11 


^28 


^68 


^4 


Singapore 


82 


18 


0 


10 


89 


1 


Slovak Republic 


83 


17 


0 


16 


83 


1 


Slovenia^ 


^87 


^9 


u 


^27 


Vl 


^2 


Spain 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Sweden 


^46 


^54 


— 


^6 


^4 


— 


Switzerland 


^69 


^30 


^1 


(") 




(") 


Thailand^ 


^44 


^50 


®6 


^17 


00 

CO 


^0 


United States 


^64 


^30 


^6 


59 


CJI 

00 

00 


®3 



— Not availabie. 

’ Eighth grade in most nations. 

^ Curriculum guides include national, regional, and school curriculum 
guides: textbooks include teacher and student editions, as well as 
other resource books; and examination specifications include 
national and regional levels. 

3 Country did not satisfy one or more sampling or other guidelines. 
See the supplemental note to Indicator 3 for further explanation. 

^ Teacher response data available for 70-84 percent of the students. 



® Teacher response data available for 50-69 percent of the students. 

^ Teacher response data available for less than 50 percent of 
students. 

NOTE: Details may not add to 100 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: International Association for the Evaluation of Educational 
Achievement, TIMSS International Study Center, Mathematics 
Achievement In the Middle School Years, 1996. 
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Table 17-2 



Percentage of public schools with various Internet capabilities and members of the 
school community with access to Internet capabilities, by type of Internet capability: 



Fall 1996 



Member of the school community with 







access to Internet capability^ 










Administrative 




Internet capabilities 


Available’ 


Teachers 


staff 


Students 


E-mail 


90 


88 


92 


35 


News groups 

Resource location services 


57 


91 


85 


43 


(e.g.. Gopher, Archie, Veronica, etc.) 
World Wide Web access 


67 


93 


87 


64 


(e.g., browsers such as Netscape, MOSAIC) 


89 


94 


86 


74 



’ Based on the number of schoois with internet access (65 percent 
of public schools). 

2 Based on the number of schools with the corresponding Internet 
capability. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Advanced Telecommunications In U.S, Public 
Elementary and Secondary Schools, Fall 1996, 1 997. 
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Table 17-3 



Percentage of private schools with various Internet capabilities and members of the 
school community with access to Internet capabilities, by type of Internet capability: 



Fall 1995 



Member of the school community with 
access to Internet capability^ 
Administrative 



Internet capabilities 


Available^ 


Teachers 


staff 


Students 


E-mail 


94 


74 


91 


39 


News groups 


69 


79 


78 


55 


Resource location services 


(e.g.. Gopher, Archie, Veronica, etc.) 


67 


85 


79 


68 


World Wide Web access 


(e.g., browsers such as Netscape, MOSAIC) 


72 


87 


79 


70 



’ Based on the number of schools with Internet access (25 percent 
of private schools). 

2 Based on the number of schools with the corresponding Internet 
capability. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Advanced Telecommunications In U.S. Private 
Schools. K-IZF 0 I 1 1995. 1997. 
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Table 18-1 Percentage of students who used a computer at home, by purpose, current grade level, 
race-ethnicity, and family income: 1997 



Current grade 
level, race-ethnicity, 
and family Income* 


Word 

processing 


E-mail Internet 


School 

assignments 


Databases 


Graphics/ 

design 


Total (Grades 1-12) 


33.9 


13.0 

Grades 1-6 


17.5 


49.1 


1.6 


14.7 


Total 


19.8 


6.8 


10.2 


34.0 


0.0 


12.0 


Race-ethnIcity 


White 


21.7 


8.0 


11.5 


35.6 


0.0 


13.5 


Black 


11.2 


2.5 


4.2 


27.4 


0.0 


6.1 


Hispanic 


15.2 


2.2 


7.3 


28.4 


0.0 


7.6 


Family income 


Low income 


12.5 


4.4 


4.7 


21.7 


0.0 


7.3 


Middle income 


15.5 


4.8 


7.6 


29.7 


0.0 


10.3 


High income 


27.5 


10.1 

Grades 7-1 2 


15.1 


42.6 


0.0 


15.3 


Total 


47.5 


19.0 


24.6 


63.9 


3.1 


17.4 


Race-ethnicity 


White 


50.1 


20.9 


26.4 


65.6 


3.3 


18.8 


Black 


31.7 


7.1 


12.8 


50.7 


1.1 


9.2 


Hispanic 


37.6 


9.0 


16.6 


53.0 


2.1 


11.6 


Family income 


Low income 


26.9 


8.0 


10.2 


44.6 


0.8 


9.7 


Middle income 


41.4 


15.1 


19.2 


60.7 


3.1 


16.4 


High income 


58.6 


25.9 


33.8 


70.8 


3.5 


19.7 



* Low Income Is the bottom 20 percent of all family Incomes: high SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 

income is the top 20 percent of all family incomes; and middle October Current Population Surveys, 

income is the 60 percent in between. See the supplemental note to 
Indicator 53 for further discussion. 
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Table 20-1 Percentage of students with disabilities ages 6-21* according to the educational 
environment in which they are educated/ by type of disability: Academic years 
ending 1986-96 



Type of Academic year ending Percentage 



disabiiity 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


point change 


All disabilities 


25.5 


26.4 


28.9 


30.5 


Regular class 

31.5 32.8 34.9 


39.8 


43.4 


44.5 


45.4 


19.9 


Specific iearning 
disabilities 


15.4 


15.9 


17.6 


19.6 


20.7 


22.5 


24.7 


34.8 


39.3 


41.1 


42.4 


27.0 


Traumatic brain 
injury 


_ 












7.9 


16.4 


22.3 


26.0 


28.5 


20.6 


Speech or ianguage 
impairments 


68.6 


70.1 


74.8 


75.6 


76.8 


78.9 


85.5 


81.8 


87.5 


87.3 


88.6 


20.0 


Hearing 

impairments 


20.0 


21.6 


24.4 


26.9 


27.0 


26.9 


27.0 


29.5 


30.6 


35.0 


36.2 


16.2 


Other heaith 
impairments 


27.4 


30.5 


30.6 


29.9 


31.2 


30.2 


35.3 


40.0 


40.1 


42.5 


43.3 


15.9 


Visual impairments 


32.8 


32.7 


37.7 


39.8 


39.3 


42.1 


39.6 


45.5 


45.2 


45.9 


47.7 


14.9 


Serious emotional 
disturbance 


9.1 


10.2 


12.6 


14.1 


14.9 


16.8 


15.9 


19.6 


20.5 


22.0 


23.5 


14.4 


Orthopedic 

Impairments 


28.7 


24.2 


27.8 


29.3 


29.6 


29.6 


32.4 


35.1 


37.4 


39.1 


40.8 


12.1 


Mental retardation 


2.9 


3.3 


5.7 


5.9 


6.8 


7.4 


5.1 


7.1 


8.6 


9.7 


10.3 


7.4 


Autism 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


4.7 


9.0 


9.6 


10.7 


12.0 


7.3 


Multiple disabilities 


2.4 


4.4 


6.4 


7.0 


5.9 


6.6 


6.2 


7.6 


9.1 


9.0 


9.5 


7.1 


Deaf-blindness 


7.0 


6.0 


8.8 


11.6 


8.0 


10.5 


5.8 


12.3 


7.7 


9.3 


10.8 


3.8 


All disabilities 


43.1 


42.7 


40.0 


39.0 


Resource room 

37.6 36.5 36.3 


31.7 


29.5 


28.8 


28.7 


-14.4 


Specific learning 
disabilities 


62.4 


60.9 


59.1 


57.9 


56.1 


53.7 


54.2 


43.9 


41.0 


39.6 


39.4 


-23.0 



Traumatic brain 



Injury 

Speech or ianguage 



9.0 19.8 23.5 24.1 24.9 



15.9 



impairments 


26.0 


23.8 


19.7 


19.0 


17.7 


13.9 


9.1 


10.7 


7.6 


7.8 


6.5 


-19.5 


Hearing 


impairments 


22.4 


25.1 


20.9 


21.0 


18.2 


19.7 


20.5 


19.7 


20.0 


19.3 


18.9 


-3.5 


Other health 


impairments 


19.8 


28.4 


20.8 


20.3 


22.3 


27.7 


27.6 


27.4 


27.0 


29.0 


30.2 


10.4 


Visual impairments 


25.1 


29.3 


25.6 


25.4 


23.7 


23.2 


21.2 


21.1 


21.3 


21.1 


20.6 


-4.5 


Serious emotional 


disturbance 


34.9 


35.7 


32.9 


30.0 


28.5 


29.2 


27.8 


26.7 


25.8 


24.1 


23.7 


-11.2 


Orthopedic 


Impairments 


17.6 


23.1 


18.0 


18.6 


18.9 


22.2 


21.0 


20.0 


20.7 


20.6 


20.8 


3.2 


Mental retardation 


26.2 


27.0 


24.0 


22.4 


20.1 


23.0 


25.4 


26.8 


26.2 


27.1 


28.6 


2.4 


Autism 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


6.9 


9.6 


8.1 


9.3 


10.7 


3.8 


Multiple disabilities 


17.6 


19.5 


13.3 


14,1 


14.3 


17.2 


18.1 


19.1 


19.8 


11.9 


14.9 


-2.7 


Deaf-blindness 


19.0 


20.6 


7.2 


5,3 


16.3 


6.4 


6.2 


9.7 


8.0 


8.7 


9.9 


-9.1 
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Table 20-1 Percentage of students with disabilities ages 


6 - 21 * 


according to the educational 




environment in which they 


are i 


educated, by type of disability: 


Academic years 




ending 1986-96 — Continued 


















Type of 










Academic year ending 








Percentage 


disability 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 point change 












Separate class 












All disabilities 


24.4 


24.9 


24.7 


24.3 


24.9 


25.1 


23.5 


23.4 


22.7 


22.4 


21.7 


-2.7 


Specific iearning 


























disabilities 


20.7 


21.1 


21.7 


20.9 


21.7 


22.4 


20.0 


20.1 


18.8 


18.4 


17.4 


-3.3 


Traumatic brain 


























injury 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


23.7 


28.4 


30.2 


30.4 


30.6 


6.9 


Speech or ianguage 


























impairments 


3.7 


4.1 


3.8 


3.8 


3.8 


5.7 


3.9 


6.0 


4.5 


4.6 


4.5 


0.8 


Hearing 


























impairments 


32.6 


33.1 


35.2 


33.5 


31.7 


32.7 


31.2 


28.1 


30.6 


28.6 


26.8 


-5.8 


Other heaith 


























impairments 


24.5 


19.8 


18.7 


19.6 


24.6 


26.2 


21.4 


20.6 


21.3 


18.5 


18.4 


-6.1 


Visuai impairments 


17.9 


21.3 


20.8 


20.3 


21.1 


19.9 


19.6 


18.0 


18.3 


17.2 


17.1 


-0.8 


Serious emotionai 


























disturbance 


36.2 


36.9 


34.6 


35.8 


37.1 


35.8 


36.9 


35.2 


35.3 


35.2 


34.3 


-1.9 


Orthopedic 


























impairments 


29.7 


32.9 


31.7 


33.5 


34.7 


33.0 


34.3 


34.1 


33.3 


31.6 


30.5 


0.8 


Mentai retardation 


56.6 


58.0 


57.6 


58.9 


61.1 


58.3 


59.2 


56.8 


57.0 


55.8 


54.2 


-2.4 


Autism 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


48.5 


50.0 


54.5 


55.0 


53.8 


5.3 


Multiple disabilities 


43.2 


47.6 


45.9 


46.2 


43.7 


42.8 


47.1 


44.6 


44.1 


51.3 


48.8 


5.6 


Deaf-biindness 


21.6 


36.4 


35.0 


29.9 


29.9 


32.3 


36.3 


31.4 


34.6 


36.2 


40.2 


18.6 












Separate facilities 












All disabilities 


6.9 


6.1 


6.4 


6.2 


6.1 


5.6 


5.3 


5.1 


4.4 


4.3 


4.3 


-2.6 


Specific iearning 


























disabilities 


1.5 


2.1 


1.6 


1.5 


1.5 


1.4 


1.1 


1.2 


0.8 


0.9 


0.9 


-0.6 


Traumatic brain 


























injury 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


59.5 


35.4 


23.9 


19.5 


16.0 


-43.5 


Speech or ianguage 


























impairments 


1.7 


2.0 


1.6 


1.6 


1.7 


1.6 


1.5 


1.6 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


-1.3 


Hearing 


























impairments 


25.0 


20.3 


19.5 


18.6 


23.1 


20.7 


21.3 


22.7 


18.9 


17.1 


18.2 


-6.8 


Other heaith 


























impairments 


28.4 


21.3 


29.9 


30.1 


21.9 


15.9 


15.6 


12.0 


11.6 


10.0 


8.2 


-20.2 


Visuai impairments 


24.2 


16.7 


15.9 


14.5 


15.9 


14.8 


19.6 


15.5 


15.3 


15.8 


14.6 


-9.6 


Serious emotional 


























disturbance 


19.8 


17.2 


20.0 


20.1 


19.5 


18.3 


19.5 


18.5 


18.4 


18.7 


18.6 


-1.2 


Orthopedic 


























impairments 


24.0 


19.8 


22.5 


18.7 


16.8 


15.2 


12.3 


10.8 


8.7 


8.7 


8.0 


-16.0 


Mentai retardation 


14.2 


11.7 


12.8 


12.8 


12.1 


11.4 


10.3 


9.3 


8.3 


7.4 


7.0 


-7.2 


Autism 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


39.9 


31.3 


27.8 


25.0 


23.5 


-16.4 


Multiple disabilities 


36.7 


28.5 


34.4 


32.7 


36.1 


33.3 


28.6 


28.8 


27.1 


27.8 


26.8 


-9.9 


Deaf-biindness 


52.4 


37.1 


48.9 


53.2 


45.9 


50.8 


51.6 


46.7 


49.7 


45.8 


39.1 


-13.3 


— Not ovaiiobie. 












SOURCE: 


U.S. Department of Education, Office of Special Education 














and Rehabilitative Services, Annual Report to Congress on the 


* Based on the number of students served under Part b or tne 


Imnlemenfaflon of the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act 


Individuais with Disabiiities Education Act (iDEA), in the United States 


lQftft-1998. 












and outiying areas. 


























NOTE: Disability types are listed in order of greatest to ieast increase 
















in being served in a reguiar ciassroom. See the suppiementai note 
















to this indicator for 


definitions of 


the different educational 
















environments and disability types. 
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Educational environments and types of disabilities 



The educational environments described in Indica- 
tor 20 are defined by the U.S. Department of Edu- 
cation, Office of Special Education and Rehabilita- 
tive Services, as follows: 

■ Regular class: A student with a disability is edu- 
cated in a regular class if he or she is removed 
from regular classes to receive special educa- 
tion and related services for less than 21 per- 
cent of the school day. 

■ Resource room: A student with a disability is edu- 
cated in a resource room if he or she receives 
special education and related services outside 
the regular class for 21 to 60 percent of the school 
day. 

■ Separate class: A student with a disability is edu- 
cated in a separate class if he or she receives 
special education and related services outside 
the regular class for more than 60 percent of the 
school day. 

■ Separate facilities: A student with a disability is 
educated in a separate facility if he or she does 
not attend school with his or her nondisabled 
peers; instead, he or she is educated either in a 
separate day school, a residential facility, or a 
homebound/ hospital setting. 

The 12 disability types presented in Indicator 20 are 
classified according to federal law, under the Indi- 
viduals with Disabilities Education Act, and are 
defined below. 

■ Autism: a developmental disability significantly 
affecting verbal and nonverbal communication 
and social interaction, generally evident before 
age 3, that adversely affects a child's educa- 
tional performance. Other characteristics often 
associated with autism are engagement in re- 
petitive activities and stereotyped movements, 
resistance to environmental change or change 
in daily routines, and unusual responses to sen- 
sory experiences. 

■ Deaf-blindness: concomitant hearing and visual 
impairments, the combination of which causes 
such severe communication and other devel- 
opmental and educational problems that they 
cannot be accommodated in special education 
programs solely for children with deafness or 
children with blindness. 

210 



■ Hearing impairments: an impairment in hearing, 
whether permanent or fluctuating, that ad- 
versely affects a child's educational perfor- 
mance, in the most severe case because the child 
is impaired in processing linguistic information 
through hearing. 

■ Mental retardation: significantly subaverage 
general intellectual functioning existing concur- 
rently with deficits in adaptive behavior and 
manifested during the developmental period 
that adversely affects a child's educational per- 
formance. 

■ Multiple disabilities: concomitant impairments 
(such as mental retardation-blindness, mental 
retardation-orthopedic impairment, etc.), the 
combination of which causes such severe edu- 
cational problems that they cannot be accom- 
modated in special education programs solely 
for one of the impairments. The term does not 
include deaf-blindness. 

■ Orthopedic impairments: a severe orthopedic 
impairment that adversely affects a child's edu- 
cational performance. The term includes im- 
pairments caused by congenital anomaly (e.g., 
clubfoot, absence of some member, etc.), impair- 
ments caused by disease (e.g., poliomyelitis, 
bone tuberculosis, etc.), and impairments from 
other causes (e.g., cerebral palsy, amputations, 
and fractures or burns that cause contractures). 

■ Other health impairments: having limited 
strength, vitality, or alertness, due to chronic or 
acute health problems such as a heart condi- 
tion, tuberculosis, rheumatic fever, nephritis, 
asthma, sickle cell anemia, hemophilia, epilepsy, 
lead poisoning, leukemia, or diabetes that ad- 
versely affects a child's educational perfor- 
mance. 

■ Serious emotional disturbance: a condition exhib- 
iting one or more of the following characteris- 
tics over a long period of time and to a marked 
degree that adversely affects a child's educa- 
tional performance: 

(a) an inability to learn that cannot be ex- 
plained by intellectual, sensory, or health fac- 
tors; 

(b) an inability to build or maintain satisfac- 
tory interpersonal relationships with peers and 
teachers; 
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(c) inappropriate types of behavior or feelings 
under normal circumstances; 

(d) a general pervasive mood of unhappiness 
or depression; or 

(e) a tendency to develop physical symptoms 
or fears associated with personal or school prob- 
lems. 

The term includes schizophrenia. The term 
does not apply to children who are socially mal- 
adjusted, unless it is determined that they have 
a serious emotional disturbance. 

■ Specific learning disabilities: a disorder in one or 
more of the basic psychological processes in- 
volved in understanding or in using language, 
spoken or written, that may manifest itself in 
an imperfect ability to listen, think, speak, read, 
write, spell, or to do mathematical calculations. 
The term includes such conditions as percep- 
tual disabilities, brain injury, minimal brain 
dysfunction, dyslexia, and developmental 
aphasia. The term does not apply to children 
who have learning problems that are primarily 
the result of visual, hearing, or motor disabili- 
ties, of mental retardation, of emotional distur- 
bance, or of environmental, cultural, or eco- 
nomic disadvantage. 

■ Speech or language impairments: a communica- 
tion disorder such as stuttering, impaired ar- 
ticulation, a language impairment, or a voice 
impairment that adversely affects a child's edu- 
cational performance. 



■ Traumatic brain injury: an acquired injury to the 
brain caused by an external physical force, re- 
sulting in total or partial functional disability 
or psychosocial impairment, or both, that ad- 
versely affects a child's educational perfor- 
mance. The term applies to open or closed head 
injuries resulting in impairments in one or more 
areas, such as cognition; language; memory; 
attention; reasoning; abstract thinking; judg- 
ment; problem-solving; sensory, perceptual, and 
motor abilities; psychosocial behavior; physi- 
cal functions; information processing; and 
speech. The term does not apply to brain inju- 
ries that are congenital or degenerative, or brain 
injuries induced by birth trauma. 

■ Visual impairments: an impairment in vision 
that, even with correction, adversely affects a 
child's educational performance. The term in- 
cludes both partial sight and blindness. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Office of Speciai 
Education and Rehabiiitative Se\\/\cesjwentleth Annual Report 
to Congress on the Implementation of the Individuals with 
Disabilities Education Act (IDEA), 1998, Code of Federal 
Regulations, Title 34, Section 300.7, 1995. 
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Table 21-1 Average reading proficiency of students who read for fun, by frequency and age: 
Selected years 1984-96 



Frequency 






Age 9 










Age 13 










Age 17 






1984 


1988 


1990 


1992 


1994 


1996 


1984 


1988 


1990 


1992 


1994 


1996 


1984 


1988 


1990 


1992 


1994 


1996 


Almost every day 


214 


213 


215 


215 


215 


213 


264 


266 


269 


269 


272 


270 


297 


296 


304 


304 


302 


301 


1-2 times a week 


212 


212 


211 


212 


214 


212 


255 


260 


255 


260 


255 


259 


290 


284 


294 


291 


286 


292 


1-2 times a month 


204 


201 


210 


204 


213 


210 


255 


257 


251 


257 


255 


260 


290 


285 


288 


287 


286 


290 


Few times a year 


197 


200 


198 


197 


193 


206 


252 


248 


245 


250 


252 


254 


280 


274 


280 


282 


281 


285 


Never/hardiy ever 


198 


198 


192 


189 


193 


199 


239 


241 


247 


246 


237 


238 


269 


277 


266 


268 


258 


269 



NOTE: The range of the reading scale is from 0 to 500. See SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 

supplemental table 4-1 for detailed explanations of levels. In 1996, Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress, 

the average scores for 9-,13-, and 17-year*olds were 212, 259, and Almanac: Reading 1984 to 1996, Writing 1984 to 7996, 1998. 

287, respectively. 
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Table 21-2 Percentage distribution of students according to the type of material most recently 
having read at school and on their own, by age: Selected years 1984-96 









Age 9 










Age 13 










Age 17 








1984 


1988 


1990 


1992 


1994 


1996 


1984 


1988 


1990 


1992 


1994 


1996 


1984 


1988 


1990 


1992 


1994 


1996 


Newspaper 
or magazine 


4.3 


4.5 


4.4 


5.3 


5.5 


5.3 


4.8 


4.0 


At school 

5.6 5.2 


5.2 


5.4 


6.4 


6.1 


6.2 


6.4 


6.4 


5.9 


Play 


1.9 


1.8 


2.5 


1.8 


1.5 


1.9 


1.9 


2.7 


2.4 


2.4 


2.4 


2.6 


5.9 


8.8 


6.3 


6.7 


6.8 


6.7 


Poem 


2.9 


2.6 


2.9 


3.5 


3.7 


2.7 


1.2 


1.4 


1.2 


1.6 


1.1 


1.7 


4.1 


4.7 


4.4 


4.6 


5.4 


4.8 


Story/novel 


16.9 


18.1 


19.6 


23.7 


27.5 


28.7 


22.5 


27.9 


26.6 


28.7 


32.2 


34.2 


39.7 


40.1 


41.1 


42.6 


41.1 


41.3 


Science book 


17.3 


18.8 


16.3 


16.8 


16.5 


15.4 


21.3 


20.2 


22.3 


18.4 


18.7 


17.1 


11.5 


12.1 


12.3 


12.6 


12.6 


12.7 


Social studies book 


20.6 


22.8 


20.3 


18.1 


14.8 


16.0 


25.6 


24.2 


22.1 


22.3 


18.8 


17.8 


15.7 


13.1 


14.5 


14.0 


13.4 


14.2 


Math book 


17.5 


15.3 


16.6 


15.2 


14.6 


14.7 


16.2 


14.8 


15.2 


16.3 


16.8 


16.1 


11.1 


11.1 


11.5 


10.4 


10.7 


10.6 


Workbook 


18.8 


16.2 


17.5 


15.6 


16.0 


15.2 


6.5 


4.9 


4.7 


5.0 


4.7 


5.2 


5.6 


4.0 


3.8 


2.8 


3.5 


3.8 


Newspaper 


8.9 


7.0 


5.7 


6.1 


5.5 


5.2 


16.3 


12.7 


On own 

11.8 12.3 


11.5 


8.4 


25.7 


23.5 


23.1 


24.9 


20.7 


21.3 


Magazine 


17.4 


15.4 


17.4 


17.0 


19.9 


17.0 


31.1 


36.2 


37.1 


35.2 


35.6 


39.5 


36.6 


39.9 


38.4 


38.1 


38.9 


41.0 


Play 


3.2 


2.8 


2.6 


2.4 


1.6 


1.2 


0.8 


0.9 


0.9 


1.2 


0.8 


1.2 


0.8 


0.7 


0.6 


0.8 


0.8 


0.7 


Poem 


5.8 


4.3 


5.5 


6.4 


5.1 


4.4 


1.3 


1.8 


2.0 


2.0 


1.5 


2.7 


1.7 


2.2 


2.3 


2.7 


2.5 


2.7 


Story/novel 


36.5 


37.6 


37.2 


42.9 


39.4 


42.6 


39.0 


36.9 


36.9 


40.8 


40.5 


38.0 


29.3 


27.3 


28.4 


26.7 


30.3 


27.1 


Science book 


3.8 


4.8 


3.8 


3.7 


3.3 


3.1 


1.6 


1.2 


1.3 


1.3 


1.4 


1.3 


1.1 


0.8 


1.0 


1.0 


0.9 


0.6 


Social studies book 


3.3 


3.1 


3.2 


2.8 


2.2 


2.6 


1.5 


1.5 


1.4 


1.0 


1.1 


0.9 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


0.8 


0.3 


0.6 


Math book 


3.6 


3.5 


2.9 


3.2 


2.7 


2.2 


1.3 


0.7 


0.9 


0.5 


0.7 


0.7 


0.5 


0.5 


0.7 


0.7 


0.3 


0.7 


Workbook 


4.4 


3.4 


2.8 


2.9 


3.4 


3.3 


0.7 


0.5 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


0.2 


0.3 


0.2 


Something else 


13.0 


18.0 


19.0 


12.5 


16.9 


18.3 


6.4 


7.6 


7.3 


5.4 


6.5 


6.9 


3.6 


4.5 


5.1 


4.2 


4.9 


5.2 



NOTE: Details may not add to 100.0 due to rounding. SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 

Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress, 
Almanac: Reading 1984 to 1996, Writing 1984 to 1996, 1998. 
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Table 22-1 Percentage of public school districts with various requirements when considering 

teacher applicants, by type of requirements, percentage of students eligible for free or 
reduced-price lunch, and percentage of minority students enrolled: School year 
1993-94 



Requirements in teacher hiring 

















Passage 




Full Graduation 


Emer- 








Passage 


of district 




standard from state- 


gency 


College 




Passage 


of the 


test of 




state approved 


or tempor- 


major or 


Passage 


of state 


National 


basic 




certification teacher 


ary state 


minor 


of state 


test of 


Teachers 


skills or 




for field to education 


certifi- 


in field to 


test of 


subject 


Examina- 


subject 


District characteristics 


be taught program 


cation 


be taught 


basic skills 


knowledge 


tion (NTE)* 


knowledge 


Total 


83.3 71.9 


67.4 


66.9 


49.0 


39.3 


30.8 


2.0 


Percentage of students eligible for free or reduced-price lunch 












0-^ 


81.6 61.5 


61.1 


58.0 


44.1 


36.9 


33.2 


1.9 


6-20 


88.9 69.8 


66.0 


67.8 


48.4 


36.8 


27.4 


0.8 


21-40 


83.4 75.4 


66.9 


68.2 


47.5 


40.2 


33.6 


2.8 


41 or more 


79.0 72.6 


70.5 


66.7 


51.8 


40.7 


30.2 


1.6 


Percentage of minority students enrolled 












2.4 


Less than 5 


87.9 74.9 


63.9 


74.0 


40.3 


31.9 


29.2 


5^19 


82.1 72.9 


67.1 


64.4 


47.7 


40.7 


33.5 


1.0 


20-49 


77.2 66.8 


71.7 


59.0 


61.1 


50.5 


29.3 


1.7 


50 or more 


75.9 65.2 


76.7 


54.7 


68.4 


48.8 


33.9 


2.6 



* In 1993-94 only, districts indicated whether they required the NTE 
Core Battery and/or the Professional Specialty Area. Districts were 
counted as requiring the NTE If they checked either response option. 
In other years, districts Indicated only whether they required the NTE 
Core Battery. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey, 1993-94 (Teacher 
Demand and Shortage Questionnaire for Public School Districts). 
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Table 22-2 Percentage of public school districts with various requirements when considering 
teacher applicants, by type of requirements, region, and state: 1993-94 



Requirements in teacher hiring 

Passage 



State 


Full 

standard 
state 
certification 
for field to 
be taught 


Graduation 
from state- 
approved 
teacher 
education 
program 


Emer- 
gency 
or tempor- 
ary state 
certifi- 
cation 


College 
major or 
minor 
in field to 
be taught 


Passage 
of state 
test of 
basic skills 


Passage 
of state 
test of 
subject 
knowledge 


Passage 
of the 
National 
Teachers 
Examina- 
tion (NTE)* 


of district 
test of 
basic 
skills or 
subject 
knowledge 


Northeast 


93.0 


56.7 


61.3 


63.7 


39.0 


36.0 


50.0 


2.3 


Connecticut 


95.2 


72.0 


58.7 


56.8 


84.5 


81.7 


11.9 


2.1 


Maine 


87.6 


59.2 


69.3 


67.2 


40.6 


16.4 


65.2 


0.5 


Massachusetts 


89.9 


41.6 


68.0 


59.7 


4.4 


6.1 


1.3 


0.7 


New Hampshire 


85.0 


55.4 


78.9 


70.8 


7.1 


4.3 


0.0 


0.0 


New Jersey 


88.4 


37.4 


53.0 


44.0 


28.9 


31.8 


77.6 


1.5 


New York 


95.4 


61.8 


60.3 


66.1 


49.3 


44.5 


81.7 


1.5 


Pennsylvania 


97.6 


73.6 


58.7 


81.7 


68.2 


66.2 


50.1 


6.0 


Rhode Island 


100.0 


67.6 


54.1 


70.3 


18.9 


16.2 


70.3 


2.7 


Vermont 


98.4 


55.3 


64.8 


63.7 


1.3 


1.3 


0.9 


2.8 


Midwest 


87.5 


81.3 


63.8 


77.3 


41.8 


34.4 


17.0 


2.1 


Illinois 


88.3 


72.4 


59.2 


69.2 


86.5 


76.3 


7.8 


2.9 


Indiana 


88.2 


80.5 


68.9 


80.6 


66.8 


62.8 


72.8 


5.2 


Iowa 


77.5 


75.5 


80.9 


64.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.3 


0.0 


Kansas 


89.7 


80.6 


55.2 


75.4 


76.7 


56.8 


53.5 


2.7 


Michigan 


94.6 


89.8 


66.8 


90.0 


48.5 


47.0 


14.2 


1.8 


Minnesota 


92.3 


80.8 


65.6 


90.5 


43.5 


29.8 


4.7 


4.2 


Missouri 


64.6 


86.9 


82.6 


68.7 


15.8 


13.7 


14.1 


0.7 


Nebraska 


89.3 


83.7 


55.7 


69.0 


51.6 


28.8 


11.9 


3.8 


North Dakota 


95.7 


81.7 


33.3 


96.4 


1.6 


1.5 


2.4 


1.0 


Ohio 


97.0 


84.9 


57.3 


78.1 


28.0 


26.2 


35.6 


1.0 


South Dakota 


89.2 


80.5 


61.1 


70.2 


0.0 


0.0 


0.8 


0.0 


Wisconsin 


84.6 


80.0 


72.6 


90.0 


10.2 


5.6 


0.0 


0.4 


South 


70.1 


73.6 


78.2 


62.0 


63.0 


63.0 


38.1 


1.5 


Alabama 


87.0 


89.8 


63.3 


88.2 


11.5 


7.1 


4.6 


2.2 


Arkansas 


63.5 


84.7 


64.1 


62.8 


60.6 


57.9 


93.8 


2.5 


Delaware 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 











District of Columbia 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 











Florida 


58.0 


36.3 


75.8 


27.1 


69.4 


72.5 


1.5 


2.9 


Georgia 


46.0 


42.3 


85.9 


46.8 


51.8 


87.9 


0.8 


0.6 


Kentucky 


93.5 


95.2 


54.8 


92.6 


34.2 


37.2 


79.1 


0.0 


Louisiana 


78.7 


78.2 


84.3 


60.0 


17.0 


11.7 


91.6 


0.0 


Maryland 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 





Mississippi 


91.2 


76.3 


86.2 


70.3 


27.3 


26.8 


100.0 


6.6 


North Carolina 


64.3 


58.1 


74.2 


67.4 


20.6 


21.4 


96.8 


1.9 


Oklahoma 


69.8 


76.9 


80.3 


73.6 


80.1 


87.7 


11.6 


1.1 


South Carolina 


84.4 


80.6 


82.4 


51.3 


58.9 


55.3 


96.6 


3.1 


Tennessee 


93.2 


77.2 


70.4 


47.7 


41.8 


39.2 


77.3 


2.3 


Texas 


63.4 


75.9 


85.1 


54.3 


90.1 


82.2 


6.3 


0.5 


Virginia 


71.3 


40.3 


84.1 


52.1 


22.0 


22.0 


86.8 


3.0 


West Virginia 


81.3 


87.1 


77.3 


68.3 


77.7 


79.5 


13.1 


1.8 
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Table 22-2 Percentage of public school districts with various requirements when considering 
teacher applicants, by type of requirement, region, and state: 1993-94 — Continued 



Requirennents In teacher hiring 

Passage 



State 


Full 

standard 
state 
certification 
for field to 
be taught 


Graduation 
from state- 
approved 
teacher 
education 
program 


Emer- 
gency 
or tempor- 
ary state 
certifi- 
cation 


College 
major or 
minor 
in field to 
be taught 


Passage 
of state 
test of 
basic skills 


Passage 
of state 
test of 
subject 
knowledge 


Passage 
of the 
National 
Teachers 
Examina- 
tion (NTE)* 


of district 
test of 
basic 
skills or 
subject 
knowledge 


West 


79.8 


67.9 


68.8 


55.7 


57.7 


25.6 


28.5 


2.1 


Alaska 


66.4 


71.0 


45.4 


22.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Arizona 


85.3 


59.3 


69.6 


64.9 


76.7 


40.6 


6.3 


1.0 


California 


78.0 


63.0 


82.2 


44.8 


89.4 


35.8 


19.5 


2.8 


Colorado 


77.2 


55.7 


68.3 


69.7 


86.7 


29.3 


1.5 


0.0 


Hawaii 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Idaho 


88.7 


75.1 


66.4 


62.4 


28.4 


19.6 


85.5 


0.0 


Montana 


85.7 


73.8 


56.6 


77.7 


32.8 


19.2 


72.9 


4.3 


Nevada 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


New Mexico 


74.8 


85.4 


76.1 


71.0 


47.2 


27.7 


84.6 


2.8 


Oregon 


72.7 


74.1 


50.2 


39.3 


38.9 


12.0 


14.4 


0.0 


Utah 


74.2 


72.6 


76.3 


58.8 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Washington 


80.9 


75.4 


63.2 


51.4 


16.0 


12.5 


0.7 


1.5 


Wyoming 


85.7 


57.8 


60.7 


69.0 


4.3 


1.7 


0.0 


0.0 



— Too few sample observations for o reliable estimate. 

* In 1993-94 only, districts indicated whether they required the NTE 
Core Battery and/or the Professional Specialty Area. Districts were 
counted as requiring the NTE if they checked either response option. 
In other years, districts indicated only whether they required the NTE 
Core Battery. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Notional Center for 
Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey, 1993-94 (Teacher 
Demand and Shortage Questionnaire for Public School Districts). 
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Table 24-1 Percentage distribution of public school teachers according to frequency of 

participation in various collaborative activities in the past 12 months, by type of 
activity: 1998 



Activity 


Never 


A few 
times a 
year 


Once a 
month 


2 to 3 
times a 
month 


At least 
once a 
week 


Common planning period for 
team teachers 


38 


9 


7 


9 


38 


Being mentored by another teacher 
in a formal relationship 


81 


9 


3 


3 


5 


Individual or collaborative research 
on topic of interest professionally 


47 


25 


8 


9 


10 


Regularly scheduled collaboration 
with other teachers 


19 


19 


17 


18 


27 


Networking with teachers 
outside your school 


39 


37 


11 


7 


6 


Mentoring another teacher in a 
formal relationship 


74 


7 


3 


4 


11 



NOTE: Details may not add to 100 due to rounding. SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 

Education Statistics, Fast Response Survey System, Teacher Survey 
on Professional Development and Training, 1998. 
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Table 26-1 Percentage of high school seniors who reported being victimized at school during the 
previous 12 months, by type of victimization and race-ethnicity: 1976-97 



Year 


Had 

something 

stolen 


Property 

deliberately 

damaged 


Injured 
with a 
weapon 


Threatened 
with a 
weapon 


Injured 
without a 
weapon 


Threatened 
without a 
weapon 


White 


Black 


White 


Black 


White 


Black 


White 


Black 


White 


Black 


White 


Black 


1976 


38.9 


35.9 


25.1 


30.1 


5.0 


7.8 


11.4 


16.3 


13.2 


14.3 


21.2 


24.2 


1977 


40.4 


32.8 


24.3 


21.0 


4.0 


8.1 


11.0 


19.7 


10.6 


11.4 


20.2 


24.2 


1978 


38.8 


32.4 


25.7 


21.2 


3.9 


7.2 


11.2 


13.3 


11.5 


14.4 


20.4 


17.5 


1979 


34.6 


27.2 


24.5 


20.8 


4.0 


8.1 


11.1 


16.5 


11.7 


9.8 


20.3 


17.9 


1980 


34.3 


33.1 


25.3 


21.9 


3.5 


9.9 


9.5 


17.8 


10.3 


14.9 


19.0 


20.0 


1981 


40.1 


39.2 


30.4 


29.8 


5.1 


13.4 


13.4 


23.7 


13.8 


19.1 


23.6 


25.0 


1982 


37.9 


42.0 


25.6 


25.4 


4.2 


4.5 


11.1 


15.9 


11.8 


11.7 


21.3 


19.5 


1983 


39.4 


39.2 


25.0 


23.1 


4.3 


5.6 


11.9 


14.8 


13.4 


13.2 


23.9 


24.5 


1984 


38.4 


35.3 


24.3 


21.8 


3.2 


6.0 


10.9 


16.7 


12.1 


13.3 


23.0 


24.4 


1985 


39.3 


35.2 


26.6 


28.0 


5.4 


8.9 


11.6 


22.6 


13.6 


18.2 


24.5 


25.2 


1986 


41.1 


36.3 


25.7 


24.5 


4.9 


6.9 


12.6 


15.7 


14.5 


12.8 


25.7 


22.7 


1987 


42.1 


39.4 


27.0 


25.0 


4.4 


5.6 


11.2 


17.5 


15.4 


15.4 


25.4 


20.2 


1988 


41.4 


46.6 


27.4 


25.8 


3.9 


9.0 


11.3 


22.2 


13.5 


16.6 


24.3 


27.7 


1989 


39.4 


46.4 


26.0 


28.9 


4.9 


11.3 


12.0 


24.1 


13.7 


17.8 


24.5 


21.0 


1990 


41.6 


42.2 


28.9 


26.1 


4.6 


10.0 


12.0 


16.0 


13.6 


10.0 


26.1 


21.7 


1991 


41.4 


44.3 


28.4 


24.6 


5.3 


9.6 


15.7 


20.2 


15.4 


17.1 


26.5 


27.5 


1992 


36.2 


44.2 


25.7 


26.3 


4.5 


5.2 


12.3 


19.4 


12.7 


13.8 


25.5 


20.5 


1993 


41.6 


46.0 


25.8 


26.3 


4.3 


6.4 


13.8 


23.5 


11.0 


11.5 


23.8 


22.3 


1994 


39.5 


46.5 


28.3 


21.5 


4.0 


8.1 


14.8 


18.1 


11.5 


11.5 


24.7 


22.1 


1995 


40.0 


42.3 


28.0 


27.3 


4.1 


8.7 


12.3 


18.9 


11.6 


9.2 


25.1 


22.9 


1996 


37.6 


43.2 


25.2 


26.0 


3.7 


9.8 


12.3 


17.1 


11.2 


15.7 


21.9 


21.9 


1997 


37.6 


42.8 


25.5 


18.8 


4.3 


7.1 


9.6 


13.7 


12.0 


11.1 


22.4 


19.3 



NOTE: Estimates were tabulated using restricted-use files. Response SOURCE: University of Michigan, Survey Research Center, Institute 
rates tor this survey do not meet NCES standards. for Social Research, Monitoring the Future Study. 
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Table 26-2 Percentage of high school seniors who reported being victimized at school during the 
previous 12 months, by type of victimization and population density: 1994-97 



Year 


Had 

something 

stolen 


Property 

deliberately 

damaged 


Injured 
with a 
weapon 


Threatened 
with a 
weapon 


Injured 
without a 
weapon 


Threatened 
without a 
weapon 








Large metropolitan statistical area 






1994 


42.7 


25.8 


4.3 


15.2 


13.1 


23.1 


1995 


40.0 


23.1 


4.1 


12.7 


11.2 


22.0 


1996 


35.8 


27.3 


5.9 


14.4 


12.3 


20.5 


1997 


38.9 


24.9 


4.3 


10.6 


11.8 


21.0 








Other metropolitan statistical area 






1994 


36.8 


27.1 


5.5 


14.6 


11.2 


24.3 


1995 


39.8 


29.0 


5.3 


13.9 


12.4 


24.0 


1996 


40.7 


25.8 


4.1 


12.5 


12.4 


21.6 


1997 


37.3 


24.2 


5.3 


12.0 


11.3 


21.7 








Nonmetropolitan statistical area 






1994 


41.2 


28.7 


3.9 


15.6 


11.1 


23.4 


1995 


41.4 


28.9 


4.9 


12.7 


10.7 


24.3 


1996 


36.0 


25.2 


5.4 


13.5 


10.4 


22.4 


1997 


41.7 


25.5 


5.8 


8.9 


14.2 


20.6 



NOTE: Estimates were tabulated using restricted-use files. Response SOURCE: University of Michigan. Survey Research Center. Institute 
rates for this survey do not meet NCES standards. for Social Research. Monitoring the Future Study. 
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Table 27-1 Percentage of high school seniors who reported using alcohol or drugs any time 
during the previous year, by type of drug: School years 1975-98 



Type of drug 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


Alcohol 


84.8 


85.7 


87.0 


87.7 


88.1 


87.9 


87.0 


86.8 


87.3 


86.0 


85.6 


84.5 


Marijuana 


40.0 


44.5 


47.6 


50.2 


50.8 


48.8 


46.1 


44.3 


42.3 


40.0 


40.6 


38.8 


Any illicit drug other than marijuana 


26.2 


25.4 


26.0 


27.1 


28.2 


30.4 


34.0 


30.1 


28.4 


28.0 


27.4 


25.9 


Stimulants 


16.2 


15.8 


16.3 


17.1 


18.3 


20.8 


26.0 


20.3 


17.9 


17.7 


15.8 


13.4 


LSD 


7.2 


6.4 


5.5 


6.3 


6.6 


6.5 


6.5 


6.1 


5.4 


4.7 


4.4 


4.5 


Cocaine 


5.6 


6.0 


7.2 


9.0 


12.0 


12.3 


12.4 


11.5 


11.4 


11.6 


13.1 


12.7 


Sedatives 


11.7 


10.7 


10.8 


9.9 


9.9 


10.3 


10.5 


9.1 


7.9 


6.6 


5.8 


5.2 


Tranquilizers 


10.6 


10.3 


10.8 


9.9 


9.6 


8.7 


8.0 


7.0 


6.9 


6.1 


6.1 


5.8 


Inhalants 


— 


3.0 


3.7 


4.1 


5.4 


4.6 


4.1 


4.5 


4.3 


5.1 


5.7 


6.1 



Type of drug 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


1998 


Alcohol 


85.7 


85.3 


82.7 


80.6 


77.7 


76.8 


*72.7 


V3.0 


*73.7 


V2.5 


^^74.8 


V4.3 


Marijuana 


36.3 


33.1 


29.6 


27.0 


23.9 


21.9 


26.0 


30.7 


34.7 


35.8 


38.5 


37.5 


Any illicit drug other than marijuana 


24.1 


21.1 


20.0 


17.9 


16.2 


14.9 


17.1 


18.0 


19.4 


19.8 


20.7 


20.2 


Stimulants 


12.2 


10.9 


10.8 


9.1 


8.2 


7.1 


8.4 


9.4 


9.3 


9.5 


10.2 


10.1 


LSD 


5.2 


4.8 


4.9 


5.4 


5.2 


5.6 


6.8 


6.9 


8.4 


8.8 


8.4 


7.6 


Cocaine 


10.3 


7.9 


6.5 


5.3 


3.5 


3.1 


3.3 


3.6 


4.0 


4.9 


5.5 


5.7 


Sedatives 


4.1 


3.7 


3.7 


3.6 


3.6 


2.9 


3.4 


4.2 


4.9 


5.3 


5.4 


6.0 


Tranquilizers 


5.5 


4.8 


3.8 


3.5 


3.6 


2.8 


3.5 


3.7 


4.4 


4.6 


4.7 


5.5 


Inhalants 


6.9 


6.5 


5.9 


6.9 


6.6 


6.2 


7.0 


7.7 


8.0 


7.6 


6.7 


6.2 



— Not available. 

*■ In 1993. the questions regarding alcohol consumption changed; 
therefore, data for alcohol use from 1993 through 1998 may not be 
comparable to earlier years. For example, In 1993, the original 
wording produced an estimate of 76 percent for alcohol use. The 
new wording produced an estimate of 73 percent. 



NOTE: Only drug use not under a doctor's orders is included. 
Estimates were tabulated using restricted-use files. Response rates 
for this survey do not meet NOES standards. 

SOURCE: University of Michigan, Survey Research Center, Institute 
for Social Research, Monitoring the Future Study. 
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Table 27-2 Percentage of students who reported using alcohol or drugs any time during the 
previous 30 days, by type of drug and grade: School years 1991-98 



Type of drug and grade 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


1998 


Alcohol 


8^'^-graders 


25.1 


26.1 


'24.3 


'25.5 


'24.6 


'26.2 


'24.5 


'23.0 


10^^-graders 


42.8 


39.9 


'38.2 


'39.2 


'38.8 


'40.4 


'40.1 


'38.8 


12^^-graders 


54.0 


51.3 


'48.6 


'50.1 


'51.3 


'50.8 


'52.7 


'52.0 


Marijuana/hashish 


8^^-graders 


3.2 


3.7 


^6.1 


7.8 


9.1 


11.3 


10.2 


9.7 


10^^-graders 


8.7 


8.1 


10.9 


15.8 


17.2 


20.4 


20.5 


18.7 


1 2^^-graders 


13.8 


11.9 


15.5 


19.0 


21.2 


21.9 


23.7 


22.8 


Any illicit drug other than marijuana 


8^^-graders 


3.8 


4.7 


5.3 


5.6 


6.5 


6.9 


6.0 


5.5 


10^^-graders 


5.5 


5.7 


6.5 


7.1 


8.9 


8.9 


8.8 


8.6 


12^^-graders 


7.1 


6.3 


7.9 


8.8 


10.0 


9.5 


10.7 


10.7 


Stimulants 


8^^-graders 


2.6 


3.3 


3.6 


3.6 


4.2 


4.6 


3.8 


3.3 


10^^-graders 


3.3 


3.6 


4.3 


4.5 


5.3 


5.5 


5.1 


5.1 


1 2^^-graders 


3.2 


2.8 


3.7 


4.0 


4.0 


4.1 


4.8 


4.6 


LSD 


8^^-graders 


0.6 


0.9 


1.0 


1.1 


1.4 


1.5 


1.5 


1.1 


10^^-graders 


1.5 


1.6 


1.6 


2.0 


3.0 


2.4 


2.8 


2.7 


12^^-graders 


1.9 


2.0 


2.4 


2.6 


4.0 


2.5 


3.1 


3.2 


Cocaine 


8^^-graders 


0.5 


0.7 


0.7 


1.0 


1.2 


1.3 


1.1 


1.4 


10^^-graders 


0.7 


0.7 


0.9 


1.2 


1.7 


1.7 


2.0 


2.1 


12^^-graders 


1.4 


1.3 


1.3 


1.5 


1.8 


2.0 


2.3 


2.4 


Tranquilizers 


8^^-graders 


0.8 


0.8 


0.9 


1.1 


1.2 


1.5 


1.2 


1.2 


10^^-graders 


1.2 


1.5 


1.1 


1.5 


1.7 


1.7 


2.2 


2.2 


12^^-graders 


1.4 


1.0 


1.2 


1.4 


1.8 


2.0 


1.8 


2.4 


Cigarettes 


8^^-graders 


14.3 


15.5 


16.7 


18.6 


19.1 


21.0 


19.4 


19.1 


10^^-graders 


20.8 


21.5 


24.7 


25.4 


27.9 


30.4 


29.8 


27.6 


12^^-graders 


28.3 


27.8 


29.9 


31.2 


33.5 


34.0 


36.5 


35.1 


Inhalants 


8^^-graders 


4.4 


4.7 


5.4 


5.6 


6.1 


5.8 


5.6 


4.8 


10^^-graders 


2.7 


2.7 


3.3 


3.6 


3.5 


3.3 _ 




— 2.9. 


- -12^^-graders “ 


2.4" 


2T3” ' 


2.5 


2.7 


3.2 


2.5 


2.5 


2.3 



1 In 1993, the questions regarding aicohoi consumption changed; 
therefore, data for aicohoi use from 1 993 through 1 998 may not be 
comparabie to earlier years. For exampie, in 1993, the originai 
wording produced an estimate of 26, 42, and 51 percent for aicohoi 
use of 10’^-, and 12*^-graders, respectiveiy. The new wording 
produced an estimate of 24, 38, and 49 percent for aicohoi use of 
8*^-, 10*^-, and 12^-graders, respectively. 



2 Revised from previousiy pubiished figure. 

NOTE: Oniy drug use not under a doctor's orders is included. 
Estimates were tabulated using restricted-use files. Response rates 
for this survey do not meet NCES standards. 

SOURCE: University of Michigan, Survey Research Center, Institute 
for Social Research, Monitoring the Future Study. 
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Table 27-3 Percentage of students who reported that it would be "fairly easy" or "very easy" to 
get drugs, by type of drug and grade: School years 1992-98 



Type of drug and grade 


1992 


1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


1998 


Alcohol 


8^^-graders 


76.2 


73.9 


74.5 


74.9 


75.3 


74.9 


73.1 


10^^-graders 


88.6 


88.9 


89.8 


89.7 


90.4 


89.0 


88.0 


12"’-graders 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Marijuana 


8^^-graders 


42.3 


43.8 


49.9 


52.4 


54.8 


54.2 


50.6 


10^^-graders 


65.2 


68.4 


75.0 


78.1 


81.1 


80.5 


77.9 


12^^-graders 


82.7 


83.0 


85.5 


88.5 


88.7 


89.6 


90.4 


Heroin 


8^^-graders 


19.7 


19.8 


19.4 


21.1 


20.6 


19.8 


18.0 


lO^^-graders 


24.3 


24.3 


24.7 


24.6 


24.8 


24.4 


23.0 


12^^-graders 


34.9 


33.7 


34.1 


35.1 


32.2 


33.8 


35.6 


LSD 


8^^-graders 


21.5 


21.8 


21.8 


23.5 


23.6 


22.7 


19.3 


lO^^-graders 


33.6 


35.8 


36.1 


39.8 


41.0 


38.3 


34.0 


12^^-graders 


44.5 


49.2 


50.8 


53.8 


51.3 


50.7 


48.8 


Cocaine 


8^^-graders 


25.7 


25.9 


26.4 


27.8 


27.2 


26.9 


25.7 


lO^'^-graders 


35.0 


34.1 


34.5 


35.3 


36.9 


37.1 


36.8 


12^^-graders 


48.0 


45.4 


43.7 


43.8 


44.4 


43.3 


45.7 


Tranquilizers 


8^^-graders 


22.9 


21.4 


20.4 


21.3 


20.4 


19.6 


18.1 


lO^'^-graders 


31.6 


30.5 


29.8 


30.6 


30.3 


28.7 


26.5 


12^^-graders 


40.9 


41.1 


39.2 


37.8 


36.0 


35.4 


36.2 


Cigarettes 


8^^-graders 


77.8 


75.5 


76.1 


76.4 


76.9 


76.0 


73.6 


10^^-graders 


89.1 


89.4 


90.3 


90.7 


91.3 


89.6 


88.1 


12^^-graders 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 



— Not available. SOURCE: University of Michigan, Survey Research Center, Institute 

. for Social Research, Monitoring the Future Study. 

NOTE: Respondents answered the question How difficult do you 
think it would be for you to get each of the following types of drugs, 
if you wanted some?" on the following scale: "probably impossible," 

"very difficult," "fairly difficult," "fairly easy," or "very easy." Eighth- and 
10^^-graders were also given the response option "can't say, drug 
unfamiliar." Percentages Include responses of "fairly easy" and "very 
easy." Estimates were tabulated using restricted-use files. Response 
rates for this survey do not meet NCES standards. 
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Table 28-1 Percentage distribution of enrollment according to family income, by school level and 
type: October 1979, 1982, 1985, 1991, 1994, and 1997 



Family income* 







1979 






1982 






1985 




School level and type 


Low 


Middle 


High 


Low 


Middle 


High 


Low 


Middle 


High 


Preschool 


All public 


24.6 


58.5 


16.9 


28.6 


55.3 


16.0 


23.7 


62.3 


14.0 


All private 


4.7 


57.8 


37.5 


3.6 


59.9 


36.5 


3.6 


56.9 


39.6 


Church-related 


6.4 


52.3 


41.3 


4.9 


57.2 


37.9 


3.6 


57.8 


38.6 


Nonchurch-related 


3.7 


61.3 


35.0 


2.7 


61.7 


35.5 


3.5 


56.3 


40.2 


Kindergarten 


All public 


16.4 


65.9 


17.6 


19.5 


62.6 


17.9 


20.9 


62.2 


16.9 


All private 


3.3 


63.6 


33.1 


5.3 


60.7 


34.0 


5.3 


61.9 


32.8 


Church-related 


2.7 


64.5 


32.8 


5.2 


61.5 


33.4 


5.8 


60.9 


33.3 


Nonchurch-related 


4.6 


61.7 


33.6 


5.6 


58.3 


36.1 


3.9 


64.6 


31.4 


Elementary 


All public 


13.1 


64.4 


22.5 


17.6 


60.8 


21.7 


18.2 


61.0 


20.9 


All private 


4.3 


54.4 


41.2 


5.7 


57.1 


37.2 


5.7 


56.9 


37.4 


Church-related 


4.4 


57.5 


38.1 


6.2 


58.9 


34.9 


5.7 


58.8 


35.5 


Nonchurch-related 


3.9 


33.3 


62.8 


2.4 


43.8 


53.8 


5.9 


45.2 


48.9 


Secondary 


All public 


10.5 


59.4 


30.1 


13.1 


58.4 


28.4 


13.2 


58.3 


28.5 


All private 


3.3 


44.3 


52.4 


3.3 


47.9 


48.7 


4.5 


43.2 


52.2 


Church-related 


3.1 


46.4 


50.5 


3.5 


49.8 


46.7 


4.3 


45.9 


49.8 


Nonchurch-reiated 


3.8 


35.8 


60.4 


2.5 


40.6 


57.0 


5.6 


29.9 


64.5 



Famiiy income* 







1991 






1994 






1997 




School level and type 


Low 


Middle 


High 


Low 


Middle 


High 


Low 


Middle 


High 


Preschool 


All public 


31.5 


55.3 


13.2 


29.6 


57.0 


13.4 


28.9 


56.6 


14.5 


All private 


4.2 


53.5 


42.3 


5.6 


52.9 


41.5 


6.7 


55.0 


38.3 


Church-related 


2.9 


54.1 


43.1 


4.3 


56.6 


39.1 


5.9 


57.8 


36.4 


Nonchurch-related 


5.3 


53.0 


41.7 


6.7 


49.9 


43.4 


7.4 


52.6 


40.0 


Kindergarten 


All public 


23.0 


58.9 


18.2 


21.9 


59.5 


18.6 


20.5 


60.6 


18.9 


All private 


5.7 


50.7 


43.6 


7.5 


57.6 


35.0 


7.4 


55.9 


36.7 


Church-related 


6.6 


53.1 


40.4 


7.5 


61.4 


31.2 


7.8 


58.8 


33.4 


Nonchurch-related 


3.7 


45.1 


51.2 


7.5 


48.3 


44.2 


6.6 


49.7 


43.7 


Elementary 


All public 


18.4 


60.5 


21.0 


17.1 


60.4 


22.5 


18.0 


59.9 


22.1 


All private 


4.7 


51.9 


43.4 


5.6 


55.2 


39.2 


4.8 


53.4 


41.9 


Church-related 


5.0 


53.8 


41.2 


5.7 


58.2 


36.0 


4.5 


56.0 


39.6 


Nonchurch-related 


3.5 


42.7 


53.9 


5.0 


44.7 


50.4 


5.8 


44.0 


50.3 


Secondary 


All public 


14.7 


59.6 


25.8 


14.2 


59.4 


26.4 


14.6 


59.5 


25.9 


All private 


4.3 


46.3 


49.4 


5.3 


49.8 


44.9 


5.6 


44.5 


49.9 


Church-related 


3.5 


49.5 


47.0 


5.1 


50.8 


44.0 


4.8 


45.5 


49.7 


Nonchurch-related 


7.0 


36.3 


56.6 


5.6 


47.0 


47.5 


7.9 


41.5 


50.6 



* Low income is the bottom 20 percent of aii famiiy incomes; high 
income is the top 20 percent of aii famiiy incomes; and middie 
Income is the 60 percent in between. See the suppiemental note to 
IndIcotorSS for further discussion. 

NOTE: In 1994, the survey Instrument for the Current Population Survey 
(CPS) was changed and weights were adjusted. See the 
supplemental note to /nof/caforS'/ for further discussion. Details may 
not add to 100.0 due to rounding. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
October Current Population Surveys. 
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Private School Tuition 



Prior to 1994, the Current Population Survey (CPS) 
gathered information regarding private school tu- 
ition rates using the following question: "What is 
the amount of tuition and fees for this school year 
at the school . , , is attending?" Beginning in 1994, 
this question was revised to: "What is the amount 
being paid for . , /s tuition and fees at school this 
year? " The change in survey questions in 1994 may 
cause an underrepresentation of tuition rates com- 
pared with earlier years because some students 
receive reduced or free tuition based on grants, 
scholarships, vouchers, and other means of assis- 
tance, and therefore do not pay all tuition and fees. 



Another change to the CPS in 1997 was that respon- 
dents were asked the following question: "Is this 
amount paid per month, per semester, or per year?" 
Based upon the answer provided for the question, 
the tuition amount paid was multiplied by the fre- 
quency with which the tuition was paid. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
October Current Population Surveys, 
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Definition of program areas in the National Study of Postsecondary Faculty 



The data on program areas were obtained from the 
National Study of Postsecondary Faculty The list 
below shows how related fields were grouped into 
program areas. 

Agriculturelhome economics: agriculture-unspecified, 
agribusiness, agricultural sciences, renewable re- 
sources, other agriculture and home economics. 

Business: business-unspecified, accounting, bank- 
ing and finance, business administration and 
management, business administrative support, 
human resources development, organizational be- 
havior, marketing and distribution and other 
business. 

Education: education-unspecified, general educa- 
tion, basic skills, bilingual and cross-cultural 
education, curriculum and instruction, education 
administration, education evaluation and research, 
educational psychology, special education, student 
counseling and personnel, other education, teacher 
education-unspecified, pre-elementary, elementary, 
secondary, adult and continuing, other general 
teacher education programs, and teacher education 
in specific subjects. 

Engineering: engineering-unspecified, general, civil, 
mechanical, chemical and other engineering and en- 
gineering-related technologies. 

Fine arts: art-unspecified, art history and apprecia- 
tion, crafts, dance, design, dramatic arts, film arts, 
fine arts, music, music history and appreciation, and 
other visual or performing arts. 

Health sciences: health sciences-unspecified, allied 
health technologies, dentistry, health services ad- 
ministration, medicine, nursing, pharmacy, pubUc 
health, veterinary medicine, and other health sci- 
ences. 



Humanities: English and Uterature-unspedfied, gen- 
eral English, composition, American literature, En- 
glish literature, linguistics, speech, English as second 
language, other English, foreign languages-unsped- 
fied, Chinese, French, German, Italian, Latin, Japa- 
nese, other Asian, Russian, Spanish, other foreign lan- 
guages, philosophy and religion, and history. 

Natural sciences: computer science-unspecified, 
computer and information sciences, computer pro- 
gramming, data processing, systems analysis, other 
computer science, biological sciences-unspecified, 
biochemistry, biology, botany, genetics, immunol- 
ogy, microbiology, physiology, zoology, other 
biological sciences, physical sciences-unspecified, 
astronomy, chemistry, physics, geological sciences, 
other physical sciences, mathematics, and statistics. 

Social sciences: social sciences-unspecified, psychol- 
ogy, general social sciences, anthropology, 
archeology, area and ethnic studies, demography, 
economics, geography, international relations, po- 
litical science, sociology, and other social sciences. 

Other: architecture, communications, industrial 
arts, law, library and archival sciences, military 
studies, multi-interdisciplinary studies, parks and 
recreation, theology, protective services, public af- 
fairs, science technologies, vocational training-un- 
specified, construction trades, consumer services, 
mechanics and repairers, precision production, 
transportation, and other. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, National Study of Postsecondary Faculty, 
1993. 
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Table 31-1 


Total number and percentage distribution of students formally enrolled in 
education courses, by selected institutional characteristics: 1995 


distance 


Selected institutional 




Percentage 


characteristics 


Number of students 




distribution 


All Institutions 


753,640 




TOO 


Institution type* 


Private 4-year 


104,960 




14 


Public 2-year 


414,160 




55 


Public 4-year 


234,020 




31 


Region 


Northeast 


72,960 




10 


Southeast 


200,230 




27 


Central 


205,030 




27 


West 


275,420 




37 


Enrollment 


Less than 3,000 


116,320 




15 


3,000 to 9,999 


232,750 




31 


10,000 or more 


404,570 




54 



* Data for private 2-year institutions are not included because too SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for 

few of them offered distance education in fall 1 995 to make reliable Education Statistics, Postsecondary Education Quick nform^ 

estimates. Data for private 2-year institutions are included in the System, Distance Education In Higher Education Institutions. 1997. 
totals and in analyses by other institutional characteristics. 

NOTE: The numbers of degrees and certificates have been rounded 
to the nearest 10. Details may not add to total due to rounding. 



Table 31-2 Percentage of higher education institutions offering degrees or certificates to students 
taking only distance education courses, total number of degrees or certificates offered, 
by selected institutional characteristics: 1995 



Selected institutional 


Percentage of institutions offering 


Total number of degrees 
or certificates offered 


Total number of recipients 


characteristics 


Degrees 


Certificates 


Degrees 


Certificates 


Degrees 


Certificates 


All Institutions 


23 


7 


690 


170 


3.430 


1,970 


Institution type* 


Private 4-year 


29 


14 


160 


60 


1,080 


160 


Public 2-year 


12 


3 


130 


20 


170 


50 


Public 4-year 


35 


9 


390 


90 


2,180 


1,770 


Region 


Northeast 


14 


5 


50 


30 


90 


10 


Southeast 


24 


6 


180 


30 


1,080 


240 


Central 


26 


7 


270 


30 


560 


1,260 


West 


23 


8 


200 


80 


1,700 


460 


Enrollment 


Less than 3,000 


17 


5 


160 


30 


1,080 


100 


3,000 to 9,999 


19 


7 


210 


50 


710 


160 


10,000 or more 


34 


10 


320 


90 


1,640 


1,720 



* Data for private 2-year institutions are not included because too SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
few of them offered distance education in fall 1995 to make reliable Education Statistics, Postsecondary Education Quick nformatlon 

estimates. Data for private 2-year Institutions are included in the System, Distance Education In Higher Education Institutions, 1997. 
totals and in analyses by other Institutional characteristics. 

NOTE: The numbers of degrees and certificates have been rounded 
to the nearest 10. Details may not add to total due to rounding. 
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Table 31-3 Percentage of higher education institutions currently offering or planning to offer 
distance education courses, by types of delivery technologies: 1995 



Percentage planning to start or 
increase use of technology 



Delivery technology 


Currently 
use the 
technology^ 


Institutions 
currently offering 
distance edu- 
cation courses^ 


Institutions 
that plan to 
start offering 
distance edu- 
cation courses^ 


Two-way Interactive video 


57 


81 


77 


Two-way audio, one-way video 


24 


33 


38 


One-way live video 


9 


27 


31 


One-way prerecorded video 


52 


52 


44 


Audiographics 


3 


9 


7 


Two-way audio (e.g., audio/phone conferencing) 


11 


18 


21 


One-way audio (e.g., radio, audiotapes) 


10 


11 


11 


Two-way online (computer-based) interactions during Instruction 


14 


75 


64 


Other computer-based technology (e.g., Internet) 


22 


84 


74 



' Based on institutions that currently offer distance education courses. 

^ Based on institutions that do not currently offer but plan to offer 
distance education courses in the next 3 years. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Postsecondary Education Quick Information 
System, Distance Education In Higher Education Institutions. 1997. 
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Part-time Instructional faculty at postsecondary institutions 



The faculty universe for the National Study of 
Postsecondary Faculty (NSOPF-93) included any- 
one who was designated as faculty, whether or not 
their responsibilities included instruction, as well 
as other (non-faculty) personnel with instructional 
responsibilities. 

The analyses for this indicator include all those who 
had any instructional duties in the fall of 1992, as 
long as the faculty member has some instructional 
responsibilities for credit. Therefore, it includes 
those faculty whose principal activity that semes- 
ter was research-oriented, technical, clinical, 
service-oriented, or administrative, as long as the 
faculty member taught at least one class for credit. 
In fact, in fall 1992, 15 percent of all faculty who 
taught at least one class for credit had a principal 
activity other than teaching. 

The analysis for the indicators using NSOPF cat- 
egorizes institutions of higher education into six 
types, as shown below. Remaining institutions, 
such as rehgious or specialized institutions, were 
included in the totals but are not shown separately. 

Types of institutions 

Research university: Institution among the 100 lead- 
ing universities that receives federal research funds. 
Each of these universities awards a substantial num- 
ber of doctor's degrees in many fields. 

Doctor's university: Institution that offers a fuU range 
of bachelor's degree and doctor's degree programs 
in at least three disciplines, but tends to be less fo- 
cused on research and receives fewer federal 
research dollars than the research universities. 



Comprehensive institution: Institution that offers lib- 
eral arts and professional programs. The master's 
degree is the highest degree typically offered. 

Liberal arts institution: Institution that is smaller and 
generally more selective than comprehensive col- 
leges and universities. A liberal arts institution 
primarily offers bachelor's degrees, although some 
offer master's degrees. 

2-year institution: Institution that offers certificate 
or degree programs through the associate of arts 
level. Two-year institutions, with few exceptions, 
offer no bachelor's degrees. 

Other: Institutions that offer degrees ranging from 
the bachelor's to the doctor's, with at least 50 per- 
cent of the degrees awarded in a single discipline 
(including institutions whose primary purpose is 
to offer religious instruction or train members of 
the clergy; other separate health professional 
schools that award most of their degrees in fields 
such as chiropractic, nursing, pharmacy or podia- 
try; schools of engineering and technology; schools 
of business and management; schools of art, mu- 
sic, and design; schools of law; teachers colleges; 
other specialized institutions such as graduate cen- 
ters, maritime academies, military institutions, and 
institutions that do not fit other classifications; and 
tribal colleges and universities, primarily tribaUy 
contracted and located on reservations). 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Profiles of Faculty In Higher Education 
Institutions, 1988. 
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Table 33-1 Mean classroom hours per week, mean student contact hours per week, and average 
class size for full-time postsecondary faculty, by academic rank, type and control of 
institution, and academic discipline of class taught: Fall 1987 and fall 1992 



Characteristics 


Mean class- 
room hours 
per week 




Mean student 
contact hours 
per week 


Average 
class size 


Total* 


9.8 


Fall 1987 


300.4 


30.0 


Academic rank 


Full professor 


8.6 




277.9 


32.8 


Associate professor 


9.1 




314.5 


33.6 


Assistant professor 


9.3 




262.2 


28.0 


Instructor 


13.4 




371.2 


26.9 


Lecturer 


9.2 




424.2 


41.6 


Type of Institution 


Research 


6.5 




252.5 


38.5 


Doctor's 


8.4 




279.0 


33.8 


Comprehensive 


10.5 




305.5 


29.0 


Liberal arts 


10.6 




235.7 


21.4 


2-year 


15.0 




416.6 


26.5 


Control of institution 


Public 


10.2 




324.1 


31.5 


Private 


8.8 




247.4 


28.3 


Academic discipline of class taught 


Agriculture 


8.8 




247.0 


29.6 


Business 


10.6 




327.5 


29.9 


Education 


9.8 




259.7 


24.5 


Engineering 


9.5 




256.4 


27.2 


Fine arts 


12.1 




279.5 


22.1 


Humanities 


10.1 




276.9 


26.6 


Natural sciences 


9.4 




352.9 


36.0 


Social sciences 


8.7 




328.5 


37.0 


Total* 


11.0 


Fall 1992 


337.4 


30.6 


Academic rank 


Full professor 


9.6 




323.7 


33.6 


Associate professor 


10.1 




324.9 


31.5 


Assistant professor 


10.6 




312.5 


30.1 


Instructor 


15.9 




434.0 


26.3 


Lecturer 


9.0 




301.8 


34.8 


Type of institution 


Research 


6.9 




270.3 


38.9 


Doctor's 


9.2 




356.7 


39.7 


Comprehensive 


10.8 




318.5 


29.1 


Liberal arts 


11.0 




242.2 


21.4 


2-year 


16.2 




451.9 


27.3 


Control of institution 


Public 


11.4 




358.5 


31.8 


Private 


10.0 




286.2 


27.8 


Academic discipline of class taught 


Agriculture 


11.0 




311.1 


28.3 


Business 


11.0 




317.9 


29.2 


Education 


10.2 




276.9 


25.8 


Engineering 


9.6 




243.9 


25.3 


Fine arts 


12.4 




269.3 


21.5 


Humanities 


10.9 




296.0 


26.8 


Natural sciences 


10.2 




376.4 


36.4 


Social sciences 


9.5 




357.9 


36.0 



* Included In the total but not shown separately are other types of 
academic ranks, institutions, and academic disciplines. 

NOTE: See the supplemental note to this Indicator for definitions of 
classroom and student contact hours. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, National Study of Postsecondary Faculty, 1988 
and 1993. 
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Teaching workload and research production of full-time postsecondary faculty 



The 1988 National Study of Postsecondary Faculty 
(NSOPF) was a survey of faculty who had at least some 
instructional duties (such as teaching one or more 
classes for credit or advising or supervising students' 
academic activities) during the fall 1987 term. 

Unlike NSOPF-88, which was limited to faculty whose 
regular assignments included instruction, the faculty 
universe for NSOPF-93 was expanded to include any- 
one who was designated as faculty, whether or not 
their responsibilities included instruction, as weU as 
other (non-faculty) personnel with instructional re- 
sponsibilities. 

The analyses for this indicator include aU those who 
had any instructional duties in the fall of 1987 and 
1992. Therefore, it includes those faculty whose prin- 
cipal activity that semester was research, technical, 
clinical, service, or administration, as long as the fac- 
ulty member has some instructional responsibilities 
for credit. In fact, in faU 1992, 15 percent of aU faculty 
who taught at least one class for credit had a princi- 
pal activity other than teaching. 

The analysis for the indicators using NSOPF catego- 
rizes institutions of higher education into five types, 
as shown below. Remaining institutions, such as reli- 
gious or specialized institutions, were included in the 
totals but are not shown separately. 

Types of institutions 

Research university: Institution among the 100 leading 
universities that receives federal research funds. Each 
of these universities awards substantial numbers of 
doctorates across many fields. 

Doctor's university: Institution that offers a fuU range 
of baccalaureate programs and PhD degrees in at least 
three disciplines, but tends to be less focused on re- 
search and receives fewer federal research dollars than 
the research universities. 

Comprehensive institution: Institution that offers lib- 
eral arts and professional programs. The master's 
degree is the highest degree offered. 

Liberal arts institution: Institution that is smaller and 
generally more selective than comprehensive colleges 
and universities. A liberal arts institution primarily 
offers bachelor's degrees, although some offer 
master's degrees. 

1-year institution: Institution that offers certificate or 
degree programs through the associate of arts level. 







Two-year institutions, with few exceptions, offer no 
bachelor's degrees, although some offer master's de- 
grees. 

Time allocation 

NSOPF survey respondents were asked to estimate 
the percentage of total working hours they spent on 
each of the activities below: 

Teaching: Includes teaching; grading papers; prepar- 
ing courses; developing new curricula; advising or 
supervising students; or working with student orga- 
nizations or intramural sports. 

Resear chi scholarship: Includes conducting research; 
reviewing or preparing articles or books; attending or 
preparing for professional meetings or conferences; 
reviewing proposals; seeking outside funding; giving 
performances or exhibitions in the fine or applied arts; 
or giving speeches. 

Professional growth: Includes taking courses or pursu- 
ing an advanced degree or other professional 
development activities to remain current in their field 
of practice. 

Administration: Performing administrative activities. 

Outside consulting or freelance work: Conducting out- 
side consulting or other employment. 

Servicel other: Includes providing legal or medical ser- 
vice or psychological counseling to clients or patients; 
providing paid or unpaid community or public ser- 
vice, or service to professional societies/ associations; 
or participating in other activities or work not listed 
above. 

Classroom and student contact hours 

Classroom hours: The number of hours per week fac- 
ulty members spent teaching. 

Student contact hours: The sum of the number of hours 
per week faculty members spent teaching over all 
classes, multiplied by the number of students in each 
class. 

Class size: The total number of student contact hours 
divided by the mean number of classroom hours fac- 
ulty spent per week. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for 
Education Statistics. Prof//es of Faculty In Higher Education Institutions, 
1988. 
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Urbanicity variable in the National Household Education Survey 



The National Household Education Survey (NHES) 
urbanicity variable is a linked-derived variable that 
categorizes the respondent's ZIP code as "urban" 
or "rural." The variable was created using the 
respondent's ZIP code to extract data from the 1990 
Census of Population Summary Tape File 3B. "Ur- 
ban" is further broken down into "inside urbanized 
area" (UA) and "outside UA." Definitions for these 
categories were taken directly from the 1990 Cen- 
sus of the Population. A UA comprises a place and 
the adjacent densely surrounding territory that to- 
gether have a minimum population of 50,000. The 
term "place" in the UA definition includes both in- 
corporates places, such as cities and villages, and 
census-designated places, which are unincorpo- 



rated areas designated by the Census Bureau in 
cooperation with state and local agencies in order 
to permit tabulation of data for Census Bureau 
products. The "densely settled surrounding terri- 
tory" adjacent to places consists of contiguous and 
non-contiguous territories of relative high popula- 
tion density within short distances. "Urban outside 
of UA" generally includes incorporated or unincor- 
porated places outside of UA with a minimum 
population of 2,500. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Notional Household Education Survey (NHES), 
Adult Education Data File User's Manual. 1996. 
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Table 36-1 Percentage distribution of 6- to 12-year-olds, by selected family characteristics: 
1972-97 



Selected family characteristics 



1972 



1977 



1982 



1987 



1992 



1997 



Race-ethnicity of child 
White 
Black 
Hispanic 
Other 

Mother's highest education level 
Less than high school diploma 
High school diploma or GED 
Some college 

Bachelor's degree or higher 
Father's highest education level 
Less than high school diploma 
High school diploma or GED 
Some college 

Bachelor's degree or higher 
Mother's employment status 
Employed 

Unemployed, looking for work 
Not in iabor force 
Father's empioyment status 
Empioyed 

Unempioyed, looking for work 
Not in labor force 
Family type 
Two-parent household 
Father as head of household 
Mother as head of household 
Number of other children in househoid 
0-1 
2-3 

4 or more 

Age of mother at chiid's birth 
Under 20 
20-24 
25-29 
30 or older 

Median family income 
(in constant 1997 dollars) 



79.4 


77.0 


74.2 


12.7 


13.9 


13.8 


6.5 


7.3 


8.9 


1.4 


1.7 


3.0 


34.3 


29.5 


23.6 


47.6 


47.4 


48.0 


10.8 


13.4 


16.5 


7.2 


9.8 


12.0 


34.9 


28.7 


21.4 


36.9 


36.7 


37.9 


12.0 


14.6 


17.7 


16.2 


20.0 


23.1 


38.5 


45.5 


52.1 


2.7 


4.1 


5.9 


58.8 


50.4 


42.1 


93.1 


91.0 


88.9 


3.5 


4.2 


6.8 


3.5 


4.8 


4.3 


86.8 


81.2 


77.1 


1.0 


1.2 


1.8 


12.3 


17.6 


21.1 


28.8 


46.4 


50.1 


46.7 


40.8 


41.0 


24.4 


12.8 


8.9 


10.6 


12.1 


13.7 


33.2 


35.2 


35.0 


26.8 


27.8 


30.1 


29.5 


24.9 


21.1 


$41,449 


$41,014 


$37,671 



71.0 


70.0 


66.3 


14.6 


14.5 


14,9 


10.8 


11.2 


13.9 


3.7 


4.4 


5.0 


20.4 


18.0 


15.8 


45.9 


38.8 


34.8 


18.9 


26.1 


28.8 


14.8 


17.2 


20.5 


18.0 


14.9 


15.3 


37.4 


35.2 


31.4 


20.2 


23.8 


25.1 


24.4 


26.1 


28.2 


58.1 


61.2 


66.4 


5.2 


5.0 


3.9 


36.7 


33.8 


29.7 


90.3 


89.1 


91.2 


5.1 


5.9 


3.7 


4.6 


5.0 


5.1 


74.9 


72.8 


71.4 


2.4 


3.0 


4.2 


22.7 


24.1 


24.4 


52.3 


53.5 


54.5 


40.8 


39.8 


39.5 


7.0 


6.7 


6.1 


12.6 


10.8 


9.1 


32.3 


30.7 


25.1 


33.0 


31.3 


32.2 


22.1 


27.2 


33.6 


$39,715 


$39,733 


$40,598 



NOTE: The Current Population Survey (CPS) questions used to obtain 
educationai attainment were changed in 1992. See the 
supplemental note Indicator 59 for further discussion. Information 
on parents' educational attainment, employment status, or age of 
mother at child's birth is available only for those parents who live in 
the same household with their child. See the supplemental note to 
this Indicator for further discussion on how the data were calculated. 



In 1994, the survey instrument for the CPS was changed and weights 
were adjusted. See the supplemental note to Indicator 51 for further 
discussion. Percentages for employment status were based on the 
total population, not just those in the labor force. Details may not 
add to 100.0 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
March Current Population Surveys. 
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Family characteristics of 6- to 12-year-olds 

Data on family characteristics of 6- to 12-year-olds 
were taken from the March Current Population Sur- 
veys (CPS). Information about parents was 
obtained by linking parents' records with their 
children's records using common variables, such as 
household ID, parent ID, spouse ID, and person IDs 
at various steps. 

The March CPS is a hierarchical data file with three 
levels of information: household, family, and per- 
son level. Some information used in this indicator, 
such as family income or family type, was obtained 
from family level and then retained/ passed on to 
the person level. Before the merging process be- 
gan, an extract file which included information from 
both household and family levels was created for 
each individual (at the person level). In the merg- 
ing process, three temporary data sets were created 
using the extract file: heads of household, spouses 
of the head, and children in the household. Records 
for head of household were first linked to records 
of spouses of heads of household to create one file 
of parents' records containing information for both 
parents. Finally, the children's records were merged 
with the parents' records using common codes be- 
tween the files, such as household ID, parent ID and 
person ID. This merging process allowed informa- 
tion such as parents' education level and parents' 
employment status to be linked to children's files. 

Family type 

Information on family type, which originated at the 
family level, was taken from the parents' records 
and was then linked to the children's records. The 
original family type categories were "husband and 
wife family," "male head," and "female head." 
When the parents' information was merged with 
the children's records, these categories changed to 
"both parents," "father as head of household," and 
"mother as head of household," so that family type 
was in reference to the child rather than the parent. 



Age of mother at child's birth 

For this analysis, the age of the mother at her child's 
birth was computed by subtracting the child's age 
from its mother's age. Only children whose mother 
was in the household were included in the analy- 
sis. 

Number of other children in the family 

Number of other children in the family was calcu- 
lated by adding the total number of children in each 
family, and then subtracting one (for the child in 
reference) from the total. 

Mother's or father's highest education level 

A parent's highest education level was obtained by 
merging the information from parents' records with 
the children's records. The percentage distribution 
of mother 's and father 's highest education level was 
calculated based only on children who live with 
their parents. For example, the percentage distri- 
bution for mother's highest education level was 
calculated based on children who live with "both 
parents" and who live with "mother only." For 
children who live with only their father, their 
mother's education level was unknown; therefore, 
this "unknown" group was excluded for this par- 
ticular section. 

Employment status of parents 

Information on the employment status of parents 
was computed similarly as that for the parents' 
highest education level. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
March Current Population Surveys, unpublished tabulations. 
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Table 37-1 National index of public effort to fund higher education (public revenues per student 
in relation to per capita personal income): School years ending 1930-96 



School 
year ending 


National 

effort 

Index^ 


Public 

higher 

education 

revenues^ 

(billions) 


Total 

higher 

education 

enrollment 

(millions) 


Public 
higher 
education 
revenues 
per student^ 


Total 

personal 

income^ 

(billions) 


Total 

population^ 

(millions) 


Per capita 
personal 
income^ 


1930'’ 


22.5 


$1.6 


1.1 


$1,490 


$805.5 


121.9 


$6,609 


1940'’ 


24.0 


2.5 


1.5 


1,671 


911.6 


131.0 


6,958 


1950 


28.8 


7.3 


^2.7 


2,745 


1,422.7 


149.2 


9,536 


1960 


30.4 


14.1 


3.6 


3,881 


2,273.5 


177.8 


12,784 


1966 


31.3 


29.1 


5.9 


4,923 


3,051.1 


194.3 


15,703 


1968 


29.7 


34.6 


6.9 


5,004 


3,348.3 


198.7 


16,850 


1970 


31.1 


43.1 


8.0 


5,390 


3,514.4 


202.7 


17,340 


1971 


28.6 


43.4 


8.6 


5,052 


3,623.8 


205.1 


1 7,672 


1972 


27.6 


45.9 


8.9 


5,128 


3,854.3 


207.7 


18,561 


1973 


26.9 


47.9 


9.2 


5,201 


4,065.8 


209.9 


19,371 


1974 


26.5 


48.3 


9.6 


5,034 


4,019.4 


211.9 


18,968 


1976 


27.4 


52.3 


10.2 


5,117 


3,995.0 


213.9 


18,681 


1976 


25.5 


55.3 


11.2 


4,940 


4,180.1 


216.0 


19,355 


1977 


25.3 


55.5 


11.0 


5,041 


4,346.3 


218.0 


19,934 


1978 


24.2 


56.5 


11.3 


5,004 


4,562.4 


220.2 


20,716 


1979 


23.8 


55.7 


11.3 


4,943 


4,617.2 


222.6 


20,744 


1980 


23.5 


54.9 


11.6 


4,742 


4,535.5 


225.1 


20,153 


1981 


22.3 


54.5 


12.1 


4,501 


4,604.5 


227.7 


20,220 


1982 


21.9 


54.2 


12.4 


4,384 


4,601.3 


230.0 


20,009 


1983 


21.5 


54.5 


12.4 


4,383 


4,736.8 


232.2 


20,401 


1984 


20.9 


56.0 


12.5 


4,492 


5,038.9 


234.3 


21,506 


1985 


22.2 


60.0 


12.2 


4,900 


5,214.1 


236.3 


22,061 


1986 


23.0 


63.8 


12.2 


5,212 


5,412.5 


238.5 


22,697 


1987 


22.5 


65.0 


12.5 


5,201 


5,562.9 


240.6 


23,119 


1988 


21.5 


66.7 


12.8 


5,225 


5,897.8 


242.8 


24,290 


1989 


21.8 


68.7 


13.1 


5,261 


5,912.2 


245.0 


24,129 


1990 


21.3 


69.9 


13.5 


5,161 


5,983.4 


247.3 


24,191 


1991 


21.2 


69.7 


13.8 


5,040 


5,942.7 


249.9 


23,776 


1992 


20.4 


70.8 


14.4 


4,929 


6,106.1 


^252.6 


24,169 


1993 


20.3 


71.1 


14.5 


4,911 


6,182.7 


255.4 


24,210 


1994 


20.6 


72.1 


14.3 


5,043 


6,332.9 


258.1 


24,538 


1995 


20.8 


74.0 


14.3 


5,184 


6,494.4 


260.6 


24,921 


1996 


20.6 


74.5 


14.3 


5,223 


6,675.0 


263.0 


25,376 



’ Revised from previously published figures. 

^In constant 1998 dollars, adjusted by the Consumer Price Index. 
^For the calendar year in which the school year ended. 

^As of July l,the year In which the school year began. 

® Income or population Is for the calendar year in which the school 
year began. 

NOTE: Public higher education revenues are the portion of 
educational and general revenue from federal, state, and local 



sources at both public and private institutions. Pell Grants and other 
direct student aid are excluded from this time series, understating 
public higher education revenues between 2 and 4 percent. 
Enrollment includes all institutions, public and private. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, D/gesf of Education Statistics, 1998, tables 3,37, 
and 324; 120 Years of American Education: A Statistical Portrait, 1993, 
table 33. 
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Calculation of national index of public effort to fund education 



There are many indices of public investment in edu- 
cation available. Choosing the most appropriate 
measure has been an issue in international compari- 
sons as well as in national trends. The national index 
of public effort provides a measure of public invest- 
ment in each student compared with available 
societal resources. 

Public education revenues per student are the ratio 
of total public education revenues to public and 
private enrollment. Per capita income is the ratio 
of total personal income to total population. The 
index can be expressed algebraically, therefore, as 
a function of four variables: 

Public education revenues per student 
National effort index «■ x 100 

Per capita income 

or 

Public education revenues / Total personal income 
National effort index ~ x 100 

Total enrollment / Total population 

Revenue data from elementary/secondary and 
higher education are based on different accounting 
systems and are not entirely comparable. For ex- 
ample, elementary and secondary public revenues 
represent additions to assets (cash) from taxes, ap- 
propriations, and other funds, which do not incur 
an obligation that must be met at some future date 
(loans) in all public schools. Included are revenues 
that are spent on construction of buildings and other 
investments in the physical plant. Because of the 
difficulty in constructing a comparable time series, 
public funds going to private schools (for Head 
Start, disabled children, etc.) have been excluded. 



For higher education, educational and general pub- 
lic revenues are those available from public sources 
at both public and private institutions for the regu- 
lar or customary activities of an institution that are 
part of, and contributory to, or necessary to its in- 
structional or research program. These include 
salaries and travel of faculty and administrative or 
other employees; purchase of supplies or materials 
for current use in classrooms, libraries, laboratories, 
or offices; and operation and maintenance of the 
educational plant. In contrast to elementary/ sec- 
ondary public revenues, higher education public 
revenues, as defined in this indicator, do not include 
public funds that would be used for expansion of 
the physical plant. As a result, the reader should 
focus on the changes over time in the elementary/ 
secondary and higher education measures rather 
than on comparisons across levels. 

Enrollment is in aU institutions, regardless of con- 
trol. No adjustments were made for part-time 
enrollment. 

Gross Domestic Product (GDP) is Gross National 
Product (GNP) less net property income from 
abroad for the calendar year in which the school 
year began. 

Total education revenues are in 1998 dollars, based 
on the Consumer Price Index (CPI), prepared by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of 
Labor, adjusted to a school-year basis. Personal in- 
come is in constant 1998 dollars, adjusted by CPI 
for the calendar year. 
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Table 38-1 Percentage distribution of public school expenditures, by function and selected 
district characteristics: School year 1994-95 



Selected district characteristics 


Percentage 
distribution of 
school districts 


Total 


Instruction 


Support 

services 


Capital 

outlay 


Other 


Median household income 


Less than $20,000 


20.6 


100.0 


54.6 


29.4 


7.1 


8.9 


20,000-24,999 


26.6 


100.0 


53.6 


29.1 


8.0 


9.3 


25,000-29,999 


19.5 


100.0 


53.5 


28.0 


9.1 


9.5 


30,000-34,999 


12.3 


100.0 


53.1 


28.9 


8.9 


9.1 


35,000 or more 


21.0 


100.0 


52.7 


29.5 


9.2 


8.6 


Percentage of school-age children in poverty 


0-5 


16.0 


100.0 


53.0 


30.1 


8.3 


8.6 


6-20 


51.3 


100.0 


52.7 


28.8 


9.6 


8.9 


21-40 


26.6 


100.0 


54.1 


28.6 


7.8 


9.4 


41 or more 6.1 

Percentage of limIted-English-profIcient school-age children 


100.0 


54.4 


29.9 


6.9 


8.7 


None 


42.4 


100.0 


52.9 


28.7 


7.8 


10.7 


1-4 


52.9 


100.0 


53.0 


29.4 


8.8 


8.7 


5 or more 


4.7 


100.0 


54.7 


26.9 


8.9 


9.5 


Percentage of minority school-age children 


Less than 5 


57.0 


100.0 


53.7 


28.2 


8.1 


10.0 


5-19 


23.6 


100.0 


52.6 


29.1 


10.0 


8.2 


20-49 


14.2 


100.0 


52.5 


29.8 


9.2 


8.6 


50 or more 


5.2 


100.0 


54.9 


28.5 


7.0 


9.7 



NOTE: See the glossary for definitions of specific expenditure SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Nationai Center for 
functions. Information on district characteristics are from the U.S. Education Statistics, Common Core of Data surveys, “School District 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, "1990 Census Finance Fiie," 1994-95. U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Schooi District Special Tabulations." Details may not add to totals the Census, "1990 Census School District Special Tabulations." 
due to rounding. 
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Table 39-1 Percentage distribution of general education revenues of higher education institu- 
tions per full-time-equivalent (FTE) student, by revenue source and control and type 
of institution: Academic years ending 1977-96 



Academic 
year ending 


Total 


Tuition 
and fees* 


Federai 

appro- 

priations 


State and 
ioca! 
appro- 
priations 


Federal 
grants and 
contracts 


State and 
local 
grants and 
contracts 


Private 

gifts 


Endow- 

ment 


Sales and 
services of 
educational 
activities 


1977 


100.0 


40.3 


2.2 


Private, not-for-profit universities 

1.8 27.7 2.5 


12.9 


8.0 


4.6 


1978 


100.0 


40.6 


2.0 


1.6 


27.4 


2.2 


13.4 


7.7 


5.1 


1979 


100.0 


40.8 


2.0 


1.5 


27.4 


2.2 


12.9 


8.2 


4.9 


1980 


100.0 


40.1 


1.9 


1.4 


27.8 


2.6 


12.4 


8.3 


5.4 


1981 


100.0 


40.8 


1.8 


1.5 


27.4 


2.1 


12.8 


8.4 


5.2 


1982 


100.0 


42.5 


1.7 


1.4 


25.6 


1.9 


12.7 


8.7 


5.3 


1983 


100.0 


45.0 


1.8 


1.4 


23.2 


2.2 


12.9 


7.7 


5.7 


1984 


100.0 


44.2 


1.6 


1.3 


22.8 


2.2 


13.4 


8.4 


6.1 


1985 


100.0 


44.4 


1.5 


1.2 


22.8 


2.1 


13.5 


8.7 


5.7 


1986 


100.0 


44.2 


1.4 


1.2 


23.2 


2.2 


13.6 


8.6 


5.7 


1987 


100.0 


43.8 


1.1 


1.1 


23.9 


2.8 


13.3 


8.2 


5.7 


1988 


100.0 


44.0 


1.1 


1.0 


22.3 


3.6 


13.5 


8.5 


6.0 


1989 


100.0 


44.0 


1.1 


0.9 


21.9 


3.7 


13.2 


8.6 


6.5 


1990 


100.0 


43.9 


1.1 


0.9 


21.9 


3.7 


13.4 


8.6 


6.4 


1991 


100.0 


45.1 


0.9 


0.8 


21.1 


3.2 


13.6 


8.5 


6.8 


1992 


100.0 


45.2 


0.9 


0.5 


21.0 


3.4 


13.5 


8.1 


7.4 


1993 


100.0 


44.9 


0.8 


0.4 


21.0 


3.4 


14.0 


8.1 


7.4 


1994 


100.0 


45.1 


0.8 


0.4 


21.5 


2.6 


14.1 


7.9 


7.6 


1995 


100.0 


45.2 


0.7 


0.4 


21.1 


2.7 


14.0 


8.1 


7.8 


1996 


100.0 


45.4 


0.7 


0.4 


20.8 


2.4 


14.2 


8.7 


7.4 


1977 


100.0 


16.4 


2.9 


Public universities 

52.4 17.0 2.1 


4.7 


0.7 


3.7 


1978 


100.0 


16.3 


3.0 


52.5 


16.7 


2.1 


4.8 


1.0 


3.5 


1979 


100.0 


15.9 


3.0 


52.1 


16.9 


2.3 


4.7 


1.0 


4.0 


1980 


100.0 


15.9 


2.6 


51.8 


17.4 


2.1 


5.0 


1.1 


4.1 


1981 


100.0 


16.4 


2.3 


51.3 


17.3 


2.3 


5.0 


1.1 


4.3 


1982 


100.0 


17.6 


2.1 


51.4 


15.8 


2.2 


5.3 


1.1 


4.4 


1983 


100.0 


19.0 


2.0 


50.3 


15.0 


2.1 


5.9 


1.2 


4.5 


1984 


100.0 


19.1 


2.0 


50.6 


14.9 


1.9 


5.8 


1.3 


4.4 


1985 


100.0 


18.3 


2.1 


51.2 


14.8 


2.0 


5.9 


1.3 


4.4 


1986 


100.0 


18.6 


2.1 


50.5 


14.8 


2.0 


6.2 


1.4 


4.4 


1987 


100.0 


19.5 


1.9 


49.3 


15.0 


2.4 


6.4 


1.0 


4.5 


1988 


100.0 


19.8 


1.5 


48.7 


15.4 


2.4 


6.6 


1.0 


4.5 


1989 


100.0 


20.0 


1.5 


47.7 


15.6 


2.6 


7.0 


1.0 


4.6 


1990 


100.0 


20.4 


1.4 


46.8 


15.6 


2.9 


7.4 


1.0 


4.6 


1991 


100.0 


21.1 


1.4 


45.6 


16.0 


3.0 


7.2 


1.1 


4.8 


1992 


100.0 


22.3 


1.3 


43.0 


16.7 


2.8 


7.5 


1.2 


5.0 


1993 


100.0 


23.3 


1.3 


41.3 


17.2 


2.7 


7.7 


1.3 


5.1 


1994 


100.0 


23.8 


1.3 


40.4 


17.7 


3.0 


7.7 


1.2 


4.8 


1995 


100.0 


24.0 


1.2 


40.3 


17.7 


3.1 


7.6 


1.3 


4.9 


1996 


100.0 


24.6 


1.1 


39.6 


17.2 


3.2 


7.9 


1.4 


4.9 
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Table 39-1 Percentage distribution of general education revenues of higher education institu- 
tions per full-time-equivalent (FTE) student, by revenue source and control and type 
of institution: Academic years ending 1977-9& — Continued 



Academic 
year ending 


Total 


Tuition 
and fees* 


Federal 

appro- 

priations 


State and 
local 
appro- 
priations 


Federal 
grants and 
contracts 


State and 
local 
grants and 
contracts 


Private 

gifts 


Endow- 

ment 


Sales and 
services of 
educational 
activities 










Private, not-for-profit 4-year colleges 








1977 


100.0 


61.7 


0.9 


2.1 


10.8 


2.0 


15.6 


5.8 


1.0 


1978 


100.0 


62.5 


1.0 


2.0 


10.5 


2.0 


15.2 


5.8 


1.0 


1979 


100.0 


62.2 


1.0 


1.9 


11.0 


2.0 


14.7 


6.2 


1.0 


1980 


100.0 


61.0 


1.0 


1.9 


11.5 


2.3 


14.5 


6.6 


1.1 


1981 


100.0 


61.6 


1.1 


1.9 


10.7 


2.3 


14.3 


6.9 


1.2 


1982 


100.0 


63.0 


0.8 


1.7 


9.2 


2.3 


14.2 


7.6 


1.0 


1983 


100.0 


64.6 


0.6 


1.7 


7.7 


2.4 


14.4 


7.5 


1.0 


1984 


100.0 


65.0 


0.5 


1.7 


7.7 


2.4 


14.2 


7.4 


1.1 


1985 


100.0 


64.8 


0.5 


1.6 


7.7 


2.5 


14.3 


7.5 


1.0 


1986 


100.0 


64.9 


0.5 


1.6 


7.8 


2.6 


14.1 


7.4 


1.1 


1987 


100.0 


65.2 


0.6 


1.6 


7.4 


2.9 


14.1 


7.2 


.11 


1988 


100.0 


65.5 


0.5 


1.6 


7.4 


3.1 


13.4 


7.3 


1.1 


1989 


100.0 


66.0 


0.4 


1.4 


7.1 


3.6 


13.0 


7.5 


1.1 


1990 


100.0 


66.9 


0.4 


1.2 


7.1 


3.8 


12.4 


7.3 


1.0 


1991 


100.0 


68.1 


0.4 


1.1 


6.8 


3.5 


12.1 


7.1 


0.9 


1992 


100.0 


68.9 


0.4 


0.8 


7.0 


4.1 


11.5 


6.5 


0.9 


1993 


100.0 


69.2 


0.3 


0.7 


7.1 


3.8 


11.3 


6.1 


1.5 


1994 


100.0 


69.6 


0.2 


0.7 


7.0 


4.0 


11.2 


5.8 


1.5 


1995 


100.0 


69.9 


0.2 


0.5 


7.2 


3.7 


11.6 


5.9 


1.0 


1996 


100.0 


68.9 


0.2 


0.5 


6.6 


3.7 


12.5 


6.5 


1.0 










Public 4-year colleges 








1977 


100.0 


16.4 


4.9 


60.7 


11.6 


2.1 


2.4 


0.3 


1.7 


1978 


100.0 


16.0 


4.9 


61.4 


10.9 


2.2 


2.5 


0.2 


1.8 


1979 


100.0 


15.2 


4.9 


61.6 


11.2 


2.3 


2.5 


0.3 


1.9 


1980 


100.0 


14.9 


5.0 


61.5 


11.3 


2.2 


2.6 


0.3 


2.1 


1981 


100.0 


15.4 


5.3 


60.8 


10.9 


2.2 


2.7 


0.4 


2.3 


1982 


100.0 


16.1 


4.7 


61.5 


9.7 


2.1 


2.9 


0.4 


2.5 


1983 


100.0 


17.0 


4.8 


61.2 


8.7 


2.1 


3.2 


0.4 


2.5 


1984 


100.0 


18.2 


4.7 


59.8 


8.5 


2.3 


3.3 


0.4 


2.7 


1985 


100.0 


17.6 


4.6 


60.7 


8.3 


2.1 


3.4 


0.4 


2.8 


1986 


100.0 


17.7 


4.3 


60.0 


8.4 


2.6 


3.6 


0.4 


3.0 


1987 


100.0 


18.0 


4.3 


58.8 


8.4 


3.0 


3.8 


0.5 


3.3 


1988 


100.0 


18.4 


4.3 


58.4 


8.3 


2.9 


3.7 


0.5 


3.5 


1989 


100.0 


19.2 


2.8 


58.1 


8.6 


3.0 


4.1 


0.6 


3.7 


1990 


100.0 


19.7 


4.2 


55.6 


8.6 


3.2 


4.3 


0.6 


3.8 


1991 


100.0 


20.7 


3.8 


53.8 


8.9 


3.4 


4.8 


0.3 


4.2 


1992 


100.0 


22.3 


3.6 


51.3 


9.4 


3.7 


4.9 


0.6 


4.2 


1993 


100.0 


23.8 


3.4 


48.9 


9.8 


4.0 


4.9 


0.7 


4.4 


1994 


100.0 


24.4 


3.6 


47.6 


10.1 


4.2 


5.0 


0.6 


4.6 


1995 


100.0 


24.1 


3.4 


46.9 


10.4 


4.9 


5.0 


0.6 


4.7 


1996 


100.0 


24.8 


3.5 


45.9 


10.7 


5.5 


5.1 


0.4 


4.1 
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Table 39-1 Percentage distribution of general education revenues of higher education institu- 
tions per full-time-equivalent (FTE) student, by revenue source and control and t)q>e 
of institution: Academic years ending 1977-96 — Continued 



Academic 
year ending 


Total 


Tuition 
and fees* 


Federal 

appro- 

priations 


State and 
local 
appro- 
priations 


Federal 
grants and 
contracts 


State and 
local 
grants and 
contracts 


Private 

gifts 


Endow- 

ment 


Sales and 
services of 
educational 
activities 


1977 


100.0 


16.8 


2.0 


Public 2-year colleges 

72.5 5.8 2.0 


0.5 


0.1 


0.4 


1978 


100.0 


16.1 


1.8 


73.3 


5.5 


2.3 


0.5 


0.1 


0.4 


1979 


100.0 


15.8 


1.9 


72.7 


6.0 


2.5 


0.5 


0.1 


0.5 


1980 


100.0 


16.1 


1.3 


72.6 


6.3 


2.6 


0.5 


0.1 


0.5 


1981 


100.0 


16.8 


1.2 


71.7 


6.3 


2.8 


0.5 


0.1 


0.6 


1982 


100.0 


18.0 


1.1 


71.7 


5.2 


2.9 


0.5 


0.1 


0.5 


1983 


100.0 


19.3 


0.8 


71.4 


4.3 


2.9 


0.6 


0.1 


0.5 


1984 


100.0 


19.5 


0.9 


71.0 


4.4 


2.9 


0.6 


0.1 


0.5 


1985 


100.0 


19.1 


0.7 


70.9 


4.6 


3.4 


0.6 


0.1 


0.5 


1986 


100.0 


18.6 


0.6 


71.4 


4.5 


3.7 


0.6 


0.1 


0.6 


1987 


100.0 


18.5 


0.7 


70.4 


4.1 


4.8 


0.6 


0.1 


0.6 


1988 


100.0 


18.7 


0.7 


70.5 


4.1 


4.7 


0.7 


0.1 


0.5 


1989 


100.0 


19.1 


0.7 


68.7 


4.2 


6.0 


0.8 


0.1 


0.5 


1990 


100.0 


19.6 


0.7 


67.7 


4.2 


6.3 


0.9 


0.1 


0.5 


1991 


100.0 


20.4 


0.7 


67.4 


4.2 


5.7 


0.9 


0.1 


0.5 


1992 


100.0 


22.1 


0.8 


65.2 


4.5 


5.8 


1.0 


0.1 


0.5 


1993 


100.0 


23.4 


0.6 


63.7 


5.0 


5.4 


1.0 


0.1 


0.7 


1994 


100.0 


23.8 


0.6 


63.0 


5.3 


5.4 


1.0 


0.1 


0.8 


1995 


100.0 


23.4 


0.5 


63.0 


5.5 


5.7 


1.1 


0.1 


0.7 


1996 


100.0 


23.2 


0.4 


61.5 


5.6 


7.4 


1.1 


0.1 


0.7 



* Federally supported student aid received through students (e.g., 
Federal Student Loan Programs) Is Included under tuition and fees. 

NOTE: Data for academic years 1976-77 through 1985-86 Include 
only institutions that provided both enrollment and finance data. 
FTE students include both undergraduate and graduate students. 
Data for 1 989 to 1 995 were revised from previously published figures. 
Details may not add to 100.0 due to rounding. 



2;i<j 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Higher Education General Informations urvey 
(HEGIS) "Financial Statistics of Institutions of Higher Education "survey 
and Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System (IPEDS) 
"Institutional Characteristics," "Financial Statistics," and "Fall 
Enrollment" surveys. 
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Table 39-2 General education revenues of higher education institutions per full-time-equivalent 
(FTE) student (in constant 1995-96 dollars), by revenue source and control and t 5 q»e of 
institution: Academic years ending 1977-96 



Academic 
year ending 


Total 


Tuition 
and fees* 


Federal 

appro- 

priations 


State 
and local 
appro- 
priations 


Federal 
grants and 
contracts 


State 
and local 
grants and 
contracts 


Private 

gifts 


Endow- 

ment 


Sales and 
services of 
educational 
activities 


1977 


$22,779 


$9,172 


$499 


Private, 

$402 


, not-for-profit universities 

$6,315 $564 


$2,950 


$1,829 


$1,049 


1978 


22,511 


9,141 


447 


360 


6,169 


506 


3,007 


1,724 


1,157 


1979 


22,615 


9,232 


446 


347 


6,187 


506 


2,928 


1,852 


1,116 


1980 


23,119 


9,267 


451 


327 


6,436 


611 


2,869 


1,913 


1,244 


1981 


23,313 


9,512 


418 


353 


6,394 


489 


2,974 


1,964 


1,209 


1982 


23,204 


9,866 


394 


334 


5,947 


452 


2,950 


2,021 


1,240 


1983 


23,404 


10,537 


422 


334 


5,435 


504 


3,023 


1,813 


1,336 


1984 


25,363 


11,219 


409 


325 


5,790 


548 


3,410 


2,122 


1,541 


1985 


26,130 


11,601 


404 


324 


5,958 


556 


3,526 


2,283 


1,479 


1986 


27,150 


12,000 


371 


330 


6,291 


587 


3,686 


2,328 


1,556 


1987 


29,342 


12,848 


337 


325 


7,017 


814 


3,899 


2,417 


1,684 


1988 


29,973 


13,198 


332 


301 


6,684 


1,090 


4,034 


2,538 


1,796 


1989 


30,708 


13,502 


343 


287 


6,738 


1,143 


4,055 


2,654 


1,986 


1990 


31,013 


13,628 


351 


282 


6,800 


1,138 


4,166 


2,655 


1,992 


1991 


31,508 


14,210 


295 


250 


6,650 


999 


4,276 


2,682 


2,145 


1992 


32,206 


14,557 


284 


173 


6,767 


1,095 


4,353 


2,606 


2,370 


1993 


33,298 


14,963 


263 


140 


6,996 


1,120 


4,645 


2,692 


2,478 


1994 


34,289 


15,469 


264 


143 


7,376 


884 


4,832 


2,706 


2,615 


1995 


35,193 


15,900 


261 


153 


7,442 


945 


4,921 


2,839 


2,731 


1996 


35,901 


16,299 


242 


154 


7,467 


858 


5,109 


3,118 


2,654 


1977 


$15,155 


$2,487 


$439 


$7,948 


Public universities 

$2,581 $322 


$714 


$107 


$557 


1978 


15,410 


2,514 


463 


8,095 


2,567 


331 


747 


151 


540 


1979 


16,025 


2,556 


474 


8,355 


2,710 


364 


758 


167 


643 


1980 


15,898 


2,525 


406 


8,240 


2,760 


341 


790 


179 


656 


1981 


15,479 


2,543 


355 


7,945 


2,675 


349 


778 


170 


663 


1982 


15,141 


2,659 


321 


7,789 


2,391 


327 


810 


173 


671 


1983 


15,163 


2,877 


310 


7,624 


2,276 


319 


890 


187 


679 


1984 


15,662 


2,997 


311 


7,929 


2,326 


297 


903 


207 


692 


1985 


16,463 


3,012 


351 


8,427 


2,434 


327 


976 


217 


719 


1986 


1 7,099 


3,186 


351 


8,629 


2,530 


345 


1,062 


243 


754 


1987 


17,113 


3,330 


321 


8,438 


2,567 


419 


1,092 


178 


768 


1988 


1 7,597 


3,492 


263 


8,578 


2,712 


430 


1,164 


175 


784 


1989 


1 7,924 


3,584 


268 


8,553 


2,790 


463 


1,253 


186 


827 


1990 


18,014 


3,668 


252 


8,426 


2,808 


515 


1,325 


189 


831 


1991 


1 7,989 


3,794 


248 


8,194 


2,875 


532 


1,296 


192 


858 


1992 


18,173 


4,050 


245 


7,811 


3,042 


513 


1,367 


227 


918 


1993 


18,661 


4,340 


248 


7,716 


3,218 


511 


1,445 


238 


944 


1994 


18,039 


4,526 


248 


7,681 


3,358 


572 


1,466 


234 


909 


1995 


19,424 


4,668 


239 


7,823 


3,430 


594 


1,471 


246 


952 


1996 


19,629 


4,825 


225 


7,768 


3,379 


637 


1,551 


279 


964 
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Table 39-2 General education revenues of higher education institutions per full-time-equivalent 
(FTE) student (in constant 1995-96 dollars), by revenue source and control and type of 
institution: Academic years ending 1977-96— Continued 



Academic 
year ending 


Total 


Tuition 
and fees* 


Federal 

appro- 

priations 


State 
and local 
appro- 
priations 


Federal 
grants and 
contracts 


State 
and local 
grants and 
contracts 


Private 

gifts 


Endow- 

ment 


Sales and 
services of 
educational 
activities 


1977 


$11,258 


$6,945 


$105 


Private, not-profit 4-year colleges 

$235 $1,218 $228 


$1,758 


$658 


$110 


1978 


11,166 


6,978 


109 


220 


1,176 


225 


1,698 


644 


116 


1979 


11,292 


7,021 


114 


213 


1,243 


224 


1,661 


697 


118 


1980 


11,612 


7,087 


121 


215 


1,340 


264 


1,684 


770 


130 


1981 


11,583 


7,137 


125 


217 


1,238 


263 


1,662 


804 


137 


1982 


11,663 


7,353 


99 


204 


1,076 


266 


1,657 


889 


120 


1983 


11,868 


7,672 


73 


205 


915 


280 


1,714 


888 


122 


1984 


12,175 


7,918 


67 


205 


932 


288 


1,733 


896 


136 


1985 


12,599 


8,170 


68 


201 


964 


315 


1,801 


948 


132 


1986 


1 2,953 


8,402 


63 


206 


1,015 


337 


1,830 


964 


137 


1987 


13,725 


8,947 


76 


222 


1,009 


399 


1,930 


994 


147 


1988 


14,026 


9,193 


76 


230 


1,038 


429 


1,884 


1,025 


150 


1989 


14,216 


9,383 


61 


192 


1,013 


515 


1,843 


1,060 


150 


1990 


14,477 


9,684 


54 


179 


1,026 


545 


1,788 


1,056 


144 


1991 


14,573 


9,919 


54 


167 


992 


513 


1,756 


1,034 


138 


1992 


14,889 


10,255 


55 


124 


1,039 


609 


1,706 


961 


141 


1993 


15,126 


10,474 


40 


108 


1,069 


574 


1,712 


922 


226 


1994 


15,495 


10,786 


34 


no 


1,092 


618 


1,729 


891 


236 


1995 


15,894 


11,111 


34 


85 


1,137 


593 


1,844 


932 


158 


1996 


16,458 


11,337 


32 


86 


1,084 


613 


2,057 


1,076 


171 


1977 


$11,384 


$1,865 


$559 


Public 4-year colleges 

$6,907 $1,322 $236 


$270 


$36 


$188 


1978 


11,497 


1,838 


560 


7,061 


1,257 


254 


288 


28 


210 


1979 


11,863 


1,806 


584 


7,313 


1,327 


276 


294 


34 


230 


1980 


11,990 


1,785 


604 


7,372 


1,353 


267 


311 


41 


256 


1981 


11,780 


1,808 


628 


7,168 


1,289 


262 


314 


46 


265 


1982 


11,725 


1,892 


546 


7,212 


1,137 


251 


344 


50 


293 


1983 


11,406 


1,943 


545 


6,983 


988 


245 


369 


46 


287 


1984 


11,559 


2,104 


542 


6,911 


987 


266 


385 


49 


316 


1985 


12,274 


2,161 


563 


7,451 


1,015 


263 


420 


50 


349 


1986 


12,702 


2,243 


542 


7,627 


1,071 


326 


459 


54 


379 


1987 


12,478 


2,245 


539 


7,333 


1,045 


373 


470 


60 


414 


1988 


12,684 


2,336 


539 


7,412 


1,056 


363 


467 


62 


449 


1989 


12,511 


2,401 


352 


7,264 


1,075 


375 


513 


69 


461 


1990 


12,422 


2,443 


526 


6,910 


1,068 


392 


537 


69 


478 


1991 


11,891 


2,458 


455 


6,401 


1,061 


406 


569 


40 


499 


1992 


12,122 


2,703 


439 


6,220 


1,136 


444 


598 


73 


508 


1993 


12,483 


2,968 


428 


6,105 


1,224 


503 


615 


89 


553 


1994 


12,642 


3,083 


457 


6,013 


1,277 


533 


629 


74 


576 


1995 


13,098 


3,163 


445 


6,147 


1,358 


639 


651 


76 


620 


1996 


13,133 


3,263 


459 


6,021 


1,399 


726 


668 


57 


540 
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Table 39-2 General education revenues of higher education institutions per full-time-equivalent 
(FTE) student (in constant 1995-96 dollars), by revenue source and control and type of 
institution: Academic years ending 1977-96 — Continued 



Academic 
year ending 


Total 


Tuition 
and fees* 


Federal 

appro- 

priations 


State 
and local 
appro- 
priations 


Federal 
grants and 
contracts 


State 
and local 
grants and 
contracts 


Private 

gifts 


Endow- 

ment 


Sales and 
services of 
educational 
activities 


1977 


$6,057 


$1,018 


$120 


Public 2-year colleges 

$4,393 $349 $119 


$31 


</> 


$24 


1978 


6,065 


977 


108 


4,447 


335 


139 


30 


4 


25 


1979 


6,191 


979 


120 


4,500 


372 


154 


29 


4 


32 


1980 


6,104 


983 


82 


4,429 


385 


159 


29 


5 


31 


1981 


5,822 


979 


72 


4,176 


364 


163 


29 


6 


32 


1982 


5,756 


1,034 


63 


4,127 


301 


165 


31 


7 


28 


1983 


5,386 


1,039 


44 


3,847 


233 


156 


30 


8 


29 


1984 


5,522 


1,077 


47 


3,923 


242 


162 


33 


8 


29 


1985 


6,012 


1,147 


45 


4,264 


278 


204 


37 


8 


30 


1986 


6,267 


1,165 


38 


4,472 


281 


229 


39 


8 


35 


1987 


6,361 


1,177 


47 


4,481 


264 


307 


40 


9 


36 


1988 


6,210 


1,162 


45 


4,378 


252 


290 


44 


6 


33 


1989 


6,394 


1,220 


42 


4,394 


268 


381 


50 


6 


31 


1990 


6,244 


1,221 


41 


4,230 


262 


395 


53 


7 


34 


1991 


6,230 


1,274 


43 


4,202 


260 


356 


56 


6 


33 


1992 


6,062 


1,337 


50 


3,953 


274 


349 


59 


6 


33 


1993 


6,145 


1,438 


37 


3,916 


309 


334 


60 


6 


45 


1994 


6,389 


1,522 


38 


4,028 


337 


346 


63 


6 


49 


1995 


6,560 


1,534 


33 


4,134 


359 


372 


72 


8 


47 


1996 


6,782 


1,574 


30 


4,169 


378 


502 


73 


8 


49 



* Federally supported student aid received through students (e.g.. 
Federal Student Loan Programs) Is included under tuition and fees. 

NOTE: The Higher Education Price Index (HEPI) was used to calculate 
constant dollars. Data for academic years 1976-77 through 1985- 
86 include only institutions that provided both enrollment and finance 
data. FTE students Include both undergraduate and graduate 
students. Data for 1989 to 1995 were revised from previously 
published figures. Details may not add to totals due to rounding. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Higher Education General Information Survey 
(HEGIS) "Financial Statistics of Institutions of Higher Education" survey 
and Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System (IPEDS) 
"Institutional Characteristics," "Financial Statistics," and "Fall 
Enrollment" surveys. 
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Table 40-1 Percentage distribution of educational and general expenditures of higher education 
institutions per full-time-equivalent (FTE) student, by expenditure categories and 
control and t)q)e of institution: Academic years ending 1977-96 



Operation 

and nnain- Scholar- 



Academic 
year ending 


Total 


Instruc- 

tion 


Admini- 

stration’ 


Student 

services 


Research 


Libraries 


Public 

service 


tenance 
of plant 


ships and 
fellowships 


Mandatory 

transfers 


1977 


100.0 


38.0 


13.2 


3.3 


Private universities 

21.1 4.2 


2.2 


8.8 


8.1 


1.1 


1978 


100.0 


37.9 


13.4 


3.4 


20.8 


4.2 


2.1 


8.7 


8.4 


1.1 


1979 


100.0 


37.4 


14.0 


3.4 


20.7 


3.9 


2.1 


9.0 


8.1 


1.3 


1980 


100.0 


37.9 


14.2 


3.4 


20.5 


3.7 


2.3 


8.9 


7.9 


1.3 


1981 


100.0 


38.1 


13.9 


3.5 


19.8 


3.7 


2.1 


9.1 


8.2 


1.5 


1982 


100.0 


39.1 


13.8 


3.6 


18.9 


3.7 


2.0 


9.5 


8.2 


1.2 


1983 


100.0 


39.4 


14.8 


3.7 


17.9 


3.6 


2.1 


9.2 


8.2 


1.2 


1984 


100.0 


38.6 


15.2 


3.7 


17.7 


3.8 


2.0 


9.1 


8.8 


1.2 


1985 


100.0 


38.0 


14.9 


3.8 


18.1 


3.5 


2.4 


8.9 


8.9 


1.4 


1986 


100.0 


37.8 


15.0 


3.8 


18.5 


3.5 


2.4 


8.6 


9.1 


1.3 


1987 


100.0 


38.4 


15.2 


3.9 


18.4 


3.1 


2.6 


7.7 


9.4 


1.4 


1988 


100.0 


37.5 


15.2 


3.8 


18.7 


3.5 


2.5 


7.7 


9.6 


1.5 


1989 


100.0 


38.0 


15.2 


3.7 


18.4 


3.4 


2.5 


7.5 


9.7 


1.6 


1990 


100.0 


37.8 


14.7 


3.7 


18.6 


3.4 


2.5 


7.5 


9.9 


1.8 


1991 


100.0 


38.3 


14.8 


3.8 


17.8 


3.2 


2.6 


7.8 


10.3 


1.6 


1992 


100.0 


38.2 


14.8 


3.7 


17.4 


3.2 


2.5 


7.5 


11.1 


1.6 


1993 


100.0 


38.4 


14.1 


3.5 


17.9 


3.2 


2.7 


7.3 


11.4 


1.7 


1994 


100.0 


38.5 


13.9 


3.6 


17.7 


3.2 


2.8 


7.3 


11.4 


1.8 


1995 


100.0 


38.3 


13.7 


3.6 


17.9 


3.3 


2.7 


7.1 


11.6 


1.9 


1996^ 


100.0 


37.4 


15.3 


3.8 


17.6 


3.2 


2.6 


6.9 


11.4 


1.8 


1977 


100.0 


39.0 


13.0 


3.7 


Public universities 

18.4 3.5 


8.1 


9.1 


4.0 


1.2 


1978 


100.0 


39.2 


13.2 


3.8 


18.6 


3.4 


7.9 


9.2 


3.8 


1.0 


1979 


100.0 


39.1 


13.1 


3.7 


18.9 


3.2 


8.2 


9.3 


3.5 


1.0 


1980 


100.0 


38.8 


12.5 


3.8 


19.5 


3.7 


8.1 


9.2 


3.5 


1.0 


1981 


100.0 


38.5 


12.9 


3.8 


19.7 


3.2 


8.3 


9.1 


3.5 


1.0 


1982 


100.0 


38.8 


13.1 


3.8 


19.3 


3.2 


8.1 


9.4 


3.5 


0.9 


1983 


100.0 


38.8 


13.1 


3.8 


19.2 


3.3 


8.1 


9.4 


3.5 


0.9 


1984 


100.0 


38.6 


13.1 


3.7 


19.1 


3.3 


8.0 


9.4 


3.6 


1.0 


1985 


100.0 


38.3 


13.7 


3.7 


19.4 


3.2 


8.0 


9.2 


3.6 


0.9 


1986 


100.0 


37.7 


13.9 


3.7 


19.7 


3.2 


8.0 


8.8 


3.8 


1.2 


1987 


100.0 


38.0 


14.0 


3.7 


20.0 


3.1 


7.8 


8.3 


3.8 


1.2 


1988 


100.0 


37.3 


13.9 


3.7 


20.6 


3.2 


7.8 


8.1 


4.0 


1.4 


1989 


100.0 


36.8 


13.9 


3.7 


21.0 


3.1 


8.0 


7.9 


4.2 


1.3 


1990 


100.0 


36.6 


13.8 


3.7 


21.4 


3.1 


8.1 


7.8 


4.3 


1.4 


1991 


100.0 


36.3 


13.7 


3.6 


21.7 


3.0 


8.2 


7.6 


4.5 


1.4 


1992 


100.0 


36.0 


13.3 


3.7 


22.0 


3.0 


8.3 


7.4 


4.9 


1.5 


1993 


100.0 


35.7 


13.1 


3.7 


22.3 


2.9 


8.3 


7.2 


5.3 


1.5 


1994 


100.0 


35.3 


13.3 


3.7 


22.4 


2.9 


8.1 


7.2 


5.6 


1.5 


1995 


100.0 


35.4 


13.3 


3.7 


22.3 


3.0 


8.1 


7.0 


5.7 


1.5 


1996^ 


100.0 


35.3 


13.7 


3.8 


21.8 


3.0 


8.2 


6.9 


5.9 


1.5 
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Table 40-1 Percentage distribution of educational and general expenditures of higher education 

institutions per full-time-equivalent (FTE) student, by expenditure categories and 
control and type of institution: Academic years ending 1977-96— Continued 



Operation 

and main- Schoiar- 



Academic 
year ending 


Total 


Instruc- 

tion 


Admini- 

stration^ 


Student 

services 


Research 


Libraries 


Public 

service 


tenance 
of plant 


ships and 
fellowships 


Mandatory 

transfers 


1977 


100.0 


37.3 


20.4 


7.4 


Private 4-year colleges 

5.0 3.9 


2.4 


11.2 


10.0 


2.3 


1978 


100.0 


37.5 


20.6 


7.6 


4.8 


3.9 


2.2 


11.3 


9.8 


2.3 


1979 


100.0 


37.2 


20.7 


7.7 


5.2 


3.8 


2.2 


11.2 


9.6 


2.3 


1980 


100.0 


36.7 


20.8 


7.8 


5.3 


3.7 


2.2 


11.4 


9.8 


2.4 


1981 


100.0 


36.1 


21.1 


7.9 


5.1 


3.6 


2.3 


11.5 


10.1 


2.3 


1982 


100.0 


36.1 


21.4 


8.0 


4.6 


3.6 


2.5 


11.4 


10.1 


2.2 


1983 


100.0 


36.2 


21.7 


8.2 


4.5 


3.6 


2.4 


11.1 


10.0 


2.2 


1984 


100.0 


36.0 


21.6 


8.2 


4.4 


3.6 


2.4 


10.9 


10.6 


2.2 


1985 


100.0 


35.6 


21.7 


8.3 


4.6 


3.5 


2.4 


10.6 


11.1 


2.3 


1986 


100.0 


35.1 


21.7 


8.3 


4.8 


3.5 


2.6 


10.2 


11.5 


2.3 


1987 


100.0 


34.3 


22.8 


8.3 


4.9 


2.9 


2.7 


9.7 


12.1 


2.2 


1988 


100.0 


34.1 


22.1 


8.4 


5.0 


3.2 


3.0 


9.5 


12.8 


2.0 


1989 


100.0 


33.8 


22.2 


8.5 


5.0 


3.1 


2.9 


9.4 


12.9 


2.2 


1990 


100.0 


33.5 


21.9 


8.5 


4.9 


3.1 


3.1 


9.1 


13.6 


2.2 


1991 


100.0 


33.4 


22.2 


8.7 


4.4 


2.9 


3.1 


8.9 


14.2 


2.2 


1992 


100.0 


33.1 


21.4 


8.7 


4.3 


3.0 


3.2 


8.6 


15.7 


2.1 


1993 


100.0 


32.8 


20.7 


8.7 


4.4 


2.9 


3.5 


8.5 


16.5 


2.1 


1994 


100.0 


32.3 


20.6 


8.7 


4.4 


2.9 


3.5 


8.4 


17.1 


2.1 


1995 


100.0 


32.3 


20.1 


8.7 


4.3 


2.8 


3.9 


8.1 


17.6 


2.2 


1996^ 


100.0 


32.6 


20.3 


8.8 


4.2 


2.8 


3.8 


8.1 


17.7 


1.9 


1977 


100.0 


46.4 


16.7 


5.8 


Public 4-year colleges 

7.0 3.9 


2.9 


11.5 


3.9 


2.0 


1978 


100.0 


46.2 


16.7 


6.0 


7.1 


3.9 


2.9 


11.7 


3.5 


2.1 


1979 


100.0 


45.6 


17.1 


6.2 


7.5 


3.8 


2.9 


11.6 


3.2 


2.0 


1980 


100.0 


44.9 


17.3 


6.2 


8.0 


3.8 


3.1 


11.7 


3.3 


1.8 


1981 


100.0 


44.8 


17.2 


6.1 


7.9 


3.9 


3.1 


11.9 


3.1 


1.8 


1982 


100.0 


45.7 


17.6 


5.8 


7.6 


3.7 


3.1 


12.1 


2.8 


1.6 


1983 


100.0 


45.7 


17.4 


5.9 


7.5 


3.7 


3.1 


12.1 


2.9 


1.7 


1984 


100.0 


45.1 


18.2 


6.3 


7.5 


3.8 


3.1 


11.3 


2.9 


1.7 


1985 


100.0 


44.8 


18.4 


6.2 


7.7 


3.7 


3.3 


11.7 


2.7 


1.6 


1986 


100.0 


45.0 


18.4 


6.2 


8.2 


3.6 


3.3 


10.7 


2.9 


1.8 


1987 


100.0 


44.7 


18.7 


6.1 


8.6 


3.2 


3.6 


10.4 


3.1 


1.6 


1988 


100.0 


44.6 


18.4 


6.2 


8.9 


3.3 


3.7 


10.1 


3.1 


1.6 


1989 


100.0 


44.6 


18.2 


6.1 


9.4 


3.3 


3.8 


9.9 


3.1 


1.6 


1990 


100.0 


44.4 


18.7 


6.1 


9.3 


3.3 


4.0 


9.6 


3.2 


1.6 


1991 


100.0 


44.3 


18.6 


6.2 


9.5 


3.1 


4.0 


9.4 


3.3 


1.5 


1992 


100.0 


43.2 


18.9 


6.1 


9.7 


3.1 


4.3 


9.1 


4.1 


1.6 


1993 


100.0 


42.0 


19.4 


6.5 


9.8 


3.0 


4.4 


8.9 


4.4 


1.6 


1994 


100.0 


42.1 


18.8 


6.2 


10.1 


3.0 


4.4 


8.9 


4.9 


1.6 


1995 


100.0 


41.8 


18.8 


6.1 


10.1 


3.0 


4.5 


8.7 


5.1 


1.9 


1996^ 


100.0 


40.9 


19.7 


5.8 


10.1 


2.9 


4.6 


8.7 


5.4 


1.8 
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Table 40-1 Percentage distribution of educational and general expenditures of higher education 
institutions per full-time-equivalent (FTE) student, by expenditure categories and 
control and t5qje of institution: Academic years ending 1977-96 — Continued 



Academic 
year ending 


Total 


Instruc- 

tion 


Admini- 

stration’ 


Student 

services 


Research 


Libraries 


Public 

service 


Operation 
and main- 
tenance 
of plant 


Scholar- 
ships and 
fellowships 


Mandatory 

transfers 


1977 


100.0 


51.1 


18.1 


8.4 


Public 2-year colleges 

0.3 3.5 


2.0 


11.2 


2.9 


2.4 


1978 


100.0 


50.6 


19.4 


8.2 


0.2 


3.5 


2.1 


11.3 


2.2 


2.4 


1979 


100.0 


50.2 


19.5 


8.4 


0.4 


3.4 


1.9 


11.3 


2.2 


2.6 


1980 


100.0 


50.3 


19.0 


8.6 


0.4 


3.2 


2.2 


11.7 


2.3 


2.2 


1981 


100.0 


50.6 


19.1 


8.7 


0.4 


3.1 


2.2 


12.0 


2.3 


1.7 


1982 


100.0 


50.9 


19.0 


8.8 


0.2 


3.4 


1.9 


12.3 


2.1 


1.5 


1983 


100.0 


50.9 


19.5 


8.9 


0.2 


3.0 


1.5 


12.3 


2.1 


1.6 


1984 


100.0 


50.8 


19.8 


8.8 


0.2 


3.0 


1.7 


12.2 


2.0 


1.5 


1985 


100.0 


50.3 


20.2 


8.8 


0.2 


2.9 


2.0 


12.1 


2.2 


1.4 


1986 


100.0 


49.9 


20.7 


9.0 


0.1 


2.9 


2.0 


11.9 


2.2 


1.4 


1987 


100.0 


49.6 


21.8 


9.4 


0.1 


2.3 


2.2 


11.5 


2.2 


0.8 


1988 


100.0 


49.2 


21.3 


9.9 


0.1 


2.7 


2.3 


11.4 


2.4 


0.8 


1989 


100.0 


49.6 


21.5 


9.5 


0.1 


2.6 


2.5 


11.2 


2.4 


0.7 


1990 


100.0 


49.8 


21.5 


9.7 


0.1 


2.5 


2.4 


11.0 


2.3 


0.7 


1991 


100.0 


49.9 


21.6 


9.9 


0.1 


2.5 


2.4 


10.7 


2.4 


0.6 


1992 


100.0 


50.3 


20.9 


10.2 


0.2 


2.4 


2.2 


10.4 


2.8 


0.6 


1993 


100.0 


50.1 


20.9 


10.4 


0.2 


2.3 


2.3 


10.1 


3.1 


0.6 


1994 


100.0 


49.4 


21.0 


10.4 


0.2 


2.3 


2.4 


10.3 


3.4 


0.7 


1995 


100.0 


49.0 


21.0 


10.5 


0.2 


2.2 


2.3 


10.2 


3.7 


0.7 


1996^ 


100.0 


48.1 


21.6 


10.7 


0.1 


2.2 


2.3 


10.3 


3.9 


0.8 



^ Includes Institutional and academic support. Libraries were 
excluded. 

2 Preliminary data. 

NOTE: Data for academic years 1976-77 through 1985-86 include 
only Institutions that provided both enrollment and finance data. 
FTE students include both undergraduate and graduate students. 
Details may not add to 100.0 due to rounding. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics. Digest of Education Statistics 1998, tables 338- 
342, (based on the IPEDS “Institutional Characteristics," "Financial 
Statistics." and "Fall Enrollment" surveys). 
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International comparisons of education expenditures 



The purpose of this indicator is to compare expen- 
ditures for education in public and private 
institutions to Gross Domestic Product (GDP). 

Definitions 

Public education expenditures include funds provided 
both to public and private schools by federal, state, 
and local governments either directly or through 
students. This includes expenditures at public 
schools funded by public sources and subsidies 
from government agencies to students at private 
schools from government agencies. 

Private education expenditures are expenditures fi- 
nanced by private sources — households, private 
nonprofit institutions, businesses, and corporations. 
This includes expenditures supported by public and 
private school tuition and fees, such as student ex- 
penses for books and materials. 

Gross Domestic Product (GDP) is an aggregate mea- 
sure of the value of goods and services produced 
in a country. 

Expenditures in the United States 

Elementary and secondary education 

For the United States, public expenditures for primary 
and secondary education include expenditures in lo- 
cal public school districts and private schools; 
schools administered by religious organizations, 
funded by state and local taxes, federal programs 
administered by the U.S. Department of Education 
(ED); and federal programs operated outside of ED 
that are not administered by state or local educa- 
tion agencies (e.g.. Head Start, Department of 
Defense Schools, and schools operated by the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs). 

Also included in public expenditures for primary 
and secondary education are federal expenditures 
to operate ED and activities such as research, sta- 
tistics, assessment, and school improvement, and 
state expenditures to operate state departments of 
education and other direct state expenditures, in- 
cluding state schools for the deaf and blind and 
reform schools. 
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For the United States, elementary education in- 
cludes education provided to students in grades 
1-6; secondary education covers grades 7- 12. 

Some expenditures, such as those for federal or state 
agency administration and those for non-graded 
special education programs, cannot be assigned to 
particular grade levels, because the expenditures 
defy strict grade-level categorizations. The United 
States, like some other countries, has chosen to pro- 
rate these expenditures over the grade levels based 
on the relative size of enrollments, staffing, and 
teacher salaries. However, other countries have 
chosen not to allocate such expenditures, classify- 
ing them, instead, as "undistributed." 

Higher education 

Public expenditures for higher education in the United 
States include expenditures at both public and pri- 
vate colleges and universities funded by federal, 
state, and local governments. The Integrated 
Postsecondary Education Data System (IPEDS), the 
core postsecondary education data collection pro- 
gram for the National Center for Education 
Statistics (NCES), gathers institutional reports for 
revenue received by both public and private insti- 
tutions from both public and private sources. 
Expenditures by public and private nonprofit in- 
stitutions are separated into public and private 
expenditures based on their relative shares of cur- 
rent fund revenues. 

Most federal aid goes to students who then spend 
it on education (e.g., tuition) and noneducation 
(room and board) services. For the purposes of cal- 
culating public expenditures for higher education 
in the United States, it was assumed that students 
spent 60 percent of federally administered Pell 
grants on education. 

With the exception of Pell grant money, public ex- 
penditures for less-than-2-year public and private 
institutions, often called "proprietary" schools, 
were not available; therefore, the amount for public 
expenditures for higher education in the United States 
are biased downward. However, since the students 
participating in these institutions are also excluded 
from higher education enrollments, the estimate of 
public expenditures per student would be biased up- 
ward if the per-student public expenditures in 
less-than-2-year institutions were less than those in 
other higher education institutions. 
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Private expenditures 

For the United States, as in other Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD) 
countries, private expenditures refer to expenditures 
funded by private sources — mainly households, 
private nonprofit institutions, and firms and busi- 
nesses. These include school fees; materials such as 
textbooks and teaching equipment; transport to 
school (if organized by the school); meals (if pro- 
vided by the school); boarding fees; and 
expenditures by employers for initial vocational 
training. 

Ho w expenditures are compared across 
countries 

To compare expenditures per student in the United 
States to expenditures per student in other coun- 
tries, expenditures must be denominated in a 
common currency. Conversion of other countries' 
expenditures to U.S. dollars facilitates comparison 
with expenditures in the United States. There are 
at least two methods of conversion: 1) market ex- 
change rates, and 2) Purchasing Power Parity (PPP) 
indices. 

The market exchange rate is the rate at which an 
individual can exchange the currencies of two coun- 
tries. It is determined by relative confidence in the 
governments, their monetary systems, and the 
economies of the two countries and by the relative 
demand for the goods and services that the two 
countries trade. Market exchange rates can be 
highly volatile. 



PPP indices are calculated by comparing the cost 
of a fixed market basket of goods in each country. 
Changes over time in a PPP index are determined 
by the rates of inflation in each country. Since PPP 
indices are less volatile than market exchange rates, 
they were used here to adjust expenditures and 
GDP figures. 

Because the fiscal year has a different starting month 
in different countries, within-country GDP con- 
sumer price deflators from the OECD National 
Accounts database were used to adjust education 
expenditures when the national fiscal year did not 
coincide with the calendar year 1994. 

Even when expenditures are expressed in common 
currencies, comparing national expenditures can be 
difficult because the data are dependent on numer- 
ous factors, including the size of the economy, the 
population, and enrollment rates. In addition, the 
coverage and character of the education expendi- 
ture data that countries submit to the OECD vary. 
For a detailed examination of some of the problems 
that exist in comparing education expenditures 
across countries, see Education at a Glance: OECD 
Indicators, 1998, published by the OECD Center for 
Educational Research and Innovation. 

SOURCE: Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Deveiopment, Center for Educationai Research and innovation, 
Education at a Glance: OECD Indicators. 1998. 
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Table 42-1 Percentage distribution of full-time, full-year undergraduates in each academic year 
according to loan package, by dependency status: 1992-93 and 1995-96' 





Total 




Dependent 


Dependency status 

Independent 




Type of loan 


1992-93 


1995-96 


1992-93 


1995-96 


1992-93 1995-96 


Subsidized only 


26.1 


26.2 


25.0 


27.7 


29.1 


22.0 


Subsidized and unsubsldlzed 


3.5 


10.6 


0.7 


5.8 


10.7 


24.3 


Unsubsldlzed only 


0.3 


5.5 


0.1 


6.4 


0.8 


2.8 


No federal student loan 


70.0 


57.8 


74.3 


60.2 


59.4 


50.9 



* In 1992-93. subsidized federal student loans were offered through 
the Stafford Loan Program and unsubsidized federal student loans 
through the Supplemental Loans for Students (SLS) program. In 1995- 
96. both subsidized and unsubsldlzed federal student loans were 
offered through the Stafford Federal Loan Program. 



NOTE: Details may not add to 100.0 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for 
Education Statistics. National Postsecondary Student Aid Study. 1 992- 
93 and 1995-96. 
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Trends in student borrowing: Subsidized and unsubsidized Stafford Loans 



Prior to the 1992 Reauthorization of the Higher 
Education Act, the Student Loan Program consisted 
only of subsidized loans, in which the federal gov- 
ernment paid the interest while the students were 
enrolled in a postsecondary institution. Indepen- 
dent undergraduates could receive unsubsidized 
loans (which accrued interest while the students 
were enrolled) through the federal Supplemental 
Loans for Students (SLS) program, which was avail- 
able to dependent students only on an exceptional 
basis. Before 1993-94, however, the percentage of 
students borrowing from the SLS program was 
small. In 1993-94, SLS was replaced by 
unsubsidized Stafford loans, whose target popula- 
tion was expanded to include dependent as well 
as independent students. Both types of Stafford 
loans are offered through the Federal Family Edu- 
cation Loan Program (administered by banks and 
other lending institutions), and the Direct Student 
Loan Program (administered by postsecondary in- 
stitutions). 

The maximum amounts of unsubsidized federal 
student loans that may be borrowed vary with de- 
pendency status and class level. In 1995-96, 
dependent undergraduates could borrow up to 



$2,625 in the first year, $3,500 in the second year, 
and $5,500 in the third and following years. The 
limits were higher for independent undergraduates, 
who could borrow up to $4,000 in the first and sec- 
ond years, and $5,000 in the third and following 
years. 

The data in this indicator are for full-time, full-year 
undergraduates. Thirty-five percent of undergradu- 
ates attended full time, full year in 1992-93, while 
38 percent did so in 1995-96. 

Income quartiles are based on the distribution of 
all dependent or independent students, while the 
tables are limited to a subset of full-time, full-year 
students. In 1993, the 25*^ 50*^ and 75*^ percentiles 
for all dependent students corresponded to family 
incomes of $26,976, $44,246, and $59,839. The val- 
ues for all independent students in 1993 were 
$9,920, $20,735, and $35,510. 

In 1996, the 25*^ 50*^, and 75*^ percentiles for all de- 
pendent students corresponded to family incomes 
of $25,100, $46,838, and $71,134. The values for all 
independent students in 1996 were $8,252, $19,125, 
and $34,975. 
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Table 43-1 Percentage of full-time, full-year graduate and first-professional students with 
various types of aid, percentage who worked while enrolled, and average hours 
worked per week while enrolled, by degree program and type of institution: 
Academic year 1995-96 



Degree program and 
type of institution 


Any 

aid 


Any 

grants’ 


Tuition 

waiver^ 


Any 

loans 


Any 

assistant- 

ships 


Worked 

while 

enrolled 


Average 
hours worked 
per week^ 


Total' 


76.1 


40.4 


11.7 


48.7 


19.5 


63.7 


26.1 


Master's degree' 


72.2 


39.9 


13.1 


43.1 


19.6 


71.6 


27.7 


Public 


74.7 


39.2 


17.8 


39.5 


28.9 


74.3 


26.5 


Private, not-for-profit 


69.4 


42.1 


6.7 


48.6 


6.6 


66.3 


28.0 


Doctor's degree"^ 


81.5 


48.0 


22.8 


27.2 


48.7 


70.2 


28.6 


Public 


85.9 


48.5 


30.9 


26.7 


59.9 


82.3 


26.6 


Private, not-for-profit 


77.5 


54.9 


12.4 


22.6 


37.3 


53.0 


33.0 


First-professional degree"^'^ 


83.2 


38.7 


3.0 


74.4 


4.0 


44.1 


20.7 


Public 


85.7 


42.8 


3.8 


79.0 


4.1 


37.5 


20.2 


Private, not-for-profit 


81.0 


35.2 


2.4 


70.6 


3.8 


49.0 


20.9 



NOTE: Twenty-six percent of master's students, 46 percent of doctor's 
students, and 81 percent of first-professional students were enrolled 
full time, full year. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, National Postsecondary Student Aid Study, 1995- 
96, Graduate Data Analysis System. 



® First-professional programs include medicine, chiropractic, dentistry, 
optometry, osteopathic medicine, pharmacy, podiatry, veterinary 
medicine, law, and theology. 



’ Grants Include scholarships, fellowships, tuition waivers, and 
employer aid (forms of aid that do not have to be repaid). 

^ Also Included in the “Any grants" column. 

^For students who worked. 

Hotal includes students In graduate programs other than master's, 
doctor's, and first-professional. Total and degree program totals 
include students in private, for-profit Institutions. 
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Table 43-2 Average amount of aid received by graduate and first-professional students with 

various types of aid, by type of aid, degree program, and type of institution: Academic 
year 1995-96 


Degree program and 


Any 


Any 


Tuition 


Any 


Any 


type of institution 


aid 


grants’ 


waiver^ 


loans 


assistantships 








All students 






Total’ 


$9,814 


$3,931 


$3,187 


$11,946 


$7,002 


Master's degree^ 


7,825 


3,476 


2,901 


9,902 


6,106 


Public 


7,007 


2,931 


2,724 


8,174 


6,243 


Private, not-for-profit 


9,140 


4,222 


3,326 


11,990 


5,289 


Doctor's degree^ 


11,483 


6,055 


3,426 


9,870 


8,554 


Public 


10,116 


4,241 


3,154 


8,449 


8,195 


Private, not-for-profit 


14,070 


9,393 


— 


11,186 


9,725 


First-professional degree^'"^ 


17,357 


4,611 


3,745 


16,500 


6,118 


Public 


16,157 


4,427 


3,144 


14,497 


5,231 


Private, not-for-profit 


18,287 


4,772 


4,471 


18,207 


7,152 






Futi-time, fuli-year students 






Total’ 


$14,362 


$5,968 


$4,220 


$13,748 


$7,334 


Master's degree^ 


12,143 


5,738 


3,991 


11,511 


6,242 


Public 


10,391 


4,974 


3,675 


9,431 


6,273 


Private, not-for-profit 


15,277 


6,947 


— 


14,242 


— 


Doctor's degree^ 


13,690 


7,825 


3,622 


10,346 


8,749 


Public 


11,862 


5,527 


3,142 


8,712 


8,143 


Private, not-for-profit 


17,333 


11,487 


— 


12,495 


10,483 


First-professional degree^'"^ 


18,285 


4,813 


4,219 


16,929 


5,766 


Public 


16,262 


4,413 


3,503 


14,642 


— 


Private, not-for-profit 


20,067 


5,218 


— 


19,059 


•— 


— Too few somple observotlons for o relioble estimote. NOTE: Twenty-six percent of moster's students,46 percent of doctorol 

, ^ u 1 ^ ^ students, ond 81 percent of first-professionol students were enrolled 

’ Gronts Include scholorships, fellowships, tuition woivers, ond fi.iitimp full 

employer old (forms of old thot do not hove to be repoid). ' ^ 

5 *. ^ SOURCE: U.S. Deportment of Educotion, Notionol Center for 

Also included in the Any gronts column. Educotion Stotistics, Notionol Postsecondory Student Aid Study, 1 995- 

^Totol includes students in groduote progroms other thon moster's, 96, Groduote Doto Anolysis System, 
doctor's, ond first-professionol. Totol ond degree progrom totols 
include students in privote, for-profit institutions. 


^ First-professionol progroms include medicine,chiroproctic,denistry, 
optometry, osteopothic medicine, phormocy, podiotry, veterinory 
medicine, low, ond theology. 
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Table 44-1 Percentage of 3-, 4-, and 5-year-olds enrolled in center-based programs, kindergarten, 
or center-based programs and kindergarten,^ by selected student characteristics: 1995 



Selected student characteristics 



Total 



3-year-olds 






4-year-olds 






5-yea r-olds 




Center- 

based 

pro- 

grams 


Kin- 

der- 

garten 


Center- 

based 

and 

kinder- 

garten^ 


Center- 

based 

pro- 

Total grams 


Kin- 

der- 

garten 


Center- 

based 

and 

kinder- 

garten^ 


Center- 

based 

pro- 

Total grams 


Kin- 

der- 

garten 


Center- 

based 

and 

kinder- 

garten^ 


40.5 


— 


— 


65.4 


63.7 


1.2 


0.5 


93.2 


19.8 


61.3 


12.2 


39.3 








65.1 


63.5 


0.9 


0.7 


92.8 


21.8 


58.1 


12.9 


41.7 


— 


— 


65.6 


63.9 


1.5 


0.2 


93.8 


17.5 


64.9 


11.4 


43.7 








65.8 


64.4 


1.0 


0.3 


92.6 


21.8 


58,5 


12.3 


43.7 


— 


— 


72.9 


70.8 


2.0 


0.0 


94.5 


18.0 


62.7 


13.8 


21.3 


— 


— 


50.1 


46.6 


1.6 


1.9 


93.2 


13.0 


74.1 


6.1 


^32.9 


— 


— 


Vl.6 


VO.2 


0.7 


0.7 


98.4 


^16.5 


^60.9 


^21.1 


31.3 








61.5 


60.8 


0.4 


0.3 


94.5 


20.3 


66.5 


7.7 


31.6 


— 


— 


57.0 


54.7 


1.5 


0.7 


90.7 


13.7 


66.7 


10.3 


32.2 


— 


— 


52.9 


51.7 


0.5 


0.8 


92.2 


16.8 


63.6 


11.8 


39.4 


— 




63.5 


60.5 


2.8 


0.2 


89.1 


17.1 


60.5 


11.5 


62.0 


— 


— 


84.5 


83.1 


1.1 


0.4 


97.3 


26,6 


53.6 


17.0 


1 8.6 








^4.9 


M4.1 


0.8 


0.0 


93.8 


13.1 


74.6 


6.1 


28.7 


— 


— 


56.7 


55.6 


0.5 


0.6 


91.7 


16.9 


64.6 


10.2 


40.3 


— 


— 


65.6 


63.7 


1.6 


0.4 


92.3 


18.3 


62.0 


12.0 


55.0 


— 


— 


76.6 


74.4 


2.2 


0.0 


96.2 


23.6 


55.8 


16.9 


I ^62.2 


— 


— 


83.3 


81.0 


1.1 


1.2 


94.8 


29.5 


49.6 


15.7 


40.5 


_ 





65.5 


63.8 


1.3 


0.4 


92.1 


20.9 


60.6 


10.6 


43.6 


— 


— 


65.8 


64.4 


0.9 


0.5 


95.4 


17.2 


60.6 


17.6 


^20.4 








^60.7 


V.7 


2.1 


0.9 


94.3 


17.1 


69.6 


7.6 


' '‘18.9 


— 


— 


^66.9 


^66.9 


0.0 


0.0 


97.0 


^29.7 


^61.9 


5.4 


i 42.9 








66.9 


65.7 


0.9 


0.3 


93.4 


20.7 


60,3 


12.4 


» 1 5.8 


— 


— 


44.9 


39.7 


2.5 


2.8 


93.1 


10.7 


77.1 


5.3 


) ^37.0 


— 


— 


^*68.0 


%2J 


5.3 


0.0 


88.8 


21.0 


^57.1 


10.7 


' 29.4 








56.5 


55.7 


0.6 


0.2 


93.6 


18.0 


68.1 


7.5 


; 45.0 


— 


— 


68.5 


66.5 


1,4 


0.6 


93.1 


20,4 


58.9 


13.9 


! 47.5 








^69.5 


67.3 


1.1 


1.2 


93.7 


19.9 


51.7 


22.1 


! 44.2 


— 


— 


74.6 


72.5 


1.8 


0.2 


94.5 


23.1 


59.8 


11.6 


f M3.3 


— 


— 


57.8 


^56.8 


1.0 


0.0 


88.1 


^18.7 


^61.4 


8.0 


' 31.4 


— 


— 


^56.7 


55.6 


1.1 


0.0 


92.8 


18.4 


71.7 


2.7 



Total 41.0 

Sex 

Male 39.6 

Female 42.4 

Race-ethnIcity 

White 44.0 

Black 44.6 

Hispanic 22.4 

other “32.9 

Household income 

$10,000 or less 31.7 

10.001- 20,000 31.6 

20.001- 35,000 32.7 

35.001- 50,000 40.7 

50,001 or more 62.1 

Parents' highest education level 
Less than high school diploma 19.9 

High school diploma or GED 29.3 

Some college/vocational/technical 40.6 

Bachelor's degree 55. 1 

Graduate/professional school ^62.6 

Family structure 

Two biological or adoptive parents 41 . 1 

One biological or adoptive parent 43.6 

One biological/adoptive and 
one stepparent ^23.1 

Other relatives ^18.9 

Mother's first language 

English 43.3 

Spanish 16.5 

Other MO.O 

Poverty status^ 

Poor 29.7 

Nonpoor 45.5 

Mother's employment status 
35 hours or more per week 48.2 

Less than 35 hours per week 44.2 

Looking for work '‘44.7 

Not in labor force 31 .7 



— Too few observations for a reliable estimate. 

1 See the glossary for definitions of center-based programs and 
kindergarten. 

2 Includes children enrolled In kindergarten and center-based programs 
and kindergarten. 

3 Due to survey format, dual enrollment may be underestimated. See the 
supplemental note to this Indicator for further discussion. 

^Interpret with caution; standard errors are large due to small sample 
size. 

^ . 

ERIC 



® The poverty measure presented in this analysis was developed by 
combining Information about household composition and household 
income. See the supplemental note to this indicator for further 
explanations. 

NOTE: Included In the total but not shown separately are children from 
other types of family structures. This analysis Includes children ages 3-5 
who were not enrolled In first grade. Age Is as of December 31, 1994. 
Data are revised from previously published figures. Details may not add 
to totals due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics, National Household Education Survey (NHES), 1995 (Early 
Childhood Program Participation File). 
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Preprimary enrollment rates 

Age of the child 

In this analysis, the age of a child was calculated as 
of December 31, 1990 for 1991 data; December 31, 
1992 for 1993 data; December 31, 1994 for 1995 data; 
and December 31, 1995 for 1996 data. 

Enrollment rates 

The numerator used to calculate the enrollment 
rates for this analysis is the number of 3-, 4-, and 5- 
year-olds who were enrolled in center-based 
programs or kindergarten, or both center-based 
programs and kindergarten (for the years 1991 and 
1995) as of December 31, 1990, 1992, 1994, and 1995. 
The denominator used is the total number of chil- 
dren who were ages 3, 4, and 5 as of December 31, 
1990, 1992, 1994, and 1995. Children who were en- 
rolled in first grade or higher or who were in the 
"ungraded" category were excluded from this 
analysis. 

In 1991 and 1995, the National Household Educa- 
tion Survey (NHES) allowed respondents to 
indicate whether a child was enrolled in both a cen- 
ter-based program and kindergarten (i.e., 
respondents were allowed to indicate whether a 
child was dually enrolled). For these two years, 
the supplemental tables to this indicator include 
center-based enrollment, kindergarten enrollment, 
and enrollment in both center-based programs and 
kindergarten. 

In 1991 and 1995, respondents were only allowed 
to indicate if a child was dually enrolled only if the 
respondent first indicated that the child was en- 
rolled in kindergarten. If a respondent first stated 
that a child was enrolled in a center-based program, 
the respondent was not allowed to indicate if the 
child was also enrolled in kindergarten. Due to this 
limitation in response options, dual enrollment may 
be underestimated. 



Race-ethnicity 

A child's race-ethnicity was determined by the com- 
posite of the National Household Education Survey 
(NHES) variables "race" and "Hispanic." If the 
child's ethnicity was Hispanic, he or she was clas- 
sified as Hispanic, regardless of whether his or her 
race was classified as white, black, or other. 

Parents' highest education level 

"Parents' highest education level" is defined as the 
highest education level of the child's parents or 
nonparent guardians who resided in the household. 
Highest education level is based on the mother or 
female guardian or the highest education level of 
the father or male guardian. If only one parent re- 
sided in the household, that parent's highest 
education level was used. 

Poverty measure 

Children can be classified as below the poverty 
threshold (i.e., "poor") or above the poverty thresh- 
old (i.e., "not poor") using criteria for household 
size and income obtained from the Bureau of the 
Census and data from the NHES on household in- 
come and the number of persons living in the 
household for 1991, 1993, 1995, and 1996. In 1991 
and 1993, household income data were collected in 
broad categories in the NHES. Therefore, it is not 
possible to determine a poverty threshold for these 
years with the same precision as in 1995 and 1996. 
The thresholds used to determine whether a child 
was "poor" or "not poor" differ by survey year. See 
table 1 for poverty thresholds for 1991, 1993, 1995, 
and 1996. 



Table 1 



Weighted average poverty thresholds by household size: 1991, 1993, 1995, and 1996 













Household size 








Survey 




2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 or more 


NHES:91 




$8,865 


$10,860 


$13,924 


$16,456 


$18,587 


$21,058 


$23,582 


$27,942 


NHES:93 




9,414 


11,522 


14,763 


1 7,449 


19,718 


22,383 


24,838 


29,529 


NHES:95 




9,933 


12,158 


1 5,569 


1 8,408 


20,804 


23,552 


26,267 


31,280 


NHES:96 




10,233 


12,516 


16,036 


18,952 


21,389 


24,268 


27,091 


31,971 


SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, National Household Education Survey (NHES), 
1991, 1993, 1995, and 1996. 
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Table 45-1 


Elementary and secondary school enrollment (in thousands), by control and grade 
level of school, with projections: Fall 1970-2008 


Fall of year 


Total 


Public schools 




Private schools^ 




Grades 

PreK-12 


Grades 

PreK-8 


Grades 

9-12 


Grades 

PreK-12 


Grades 

PreK-8 


Grades 

9-12 


1970 


51,257 


45,894 


32,558 


13,336 


5,363 


4,052 


1,311 


1971 


51,271 


46,071 


32,318 


13,753 


5,200 


3,900 


1,300 


1972 


50,726 


45,726 


31,879 


13,848 


5,000 


3,700 


1,300 


1973 


50,445 


45,445 


31,401 


1 4,044 


5,000 


3,700 


1,300 


1974 


50,073 


45,073 


30,971 


14,103 


5,000 


3,700 


1,300 


1975 


49,819 


44,819 


30,515 


14,304 


5,000 


3,700 


1,300 


1976 


49,478 


44,311 


29,997 


14,314 


5,167 


3,825 


1,342 


1977 


48,717 


43,577 


29,375 


14,203 


5,140 


3,797 


1,343 


1978 


47,637 


42,551 


28,463 


14,088 


5,086 


3,732 


1,353 


1979 


46,651 


41,651 


28,034 


13,616 


5,000 


3,700 


1,300 


1980 


46,208 


40,877 


27,647 


13,231 


5,331 


3,992 


1,339 


1981 


45,544 


40,044 


27,280 


12,764 


5,500 


4,100 


1,400 


1982 


45,166 


39,566 


27,161 


12,405 


5,600 


4,200 


1,400 


1983 


44,967 


39,252 


26,981 


12,271 


5,715 


4,315 


1,400 


1984 


44,908 


39,208 


26,905 


12,304 


5,700 


4,300 


1,400 


1985 


44,979 


39,422 


27,034 


12,388 


5,557 


4,195 


1,362 


1986 


45,205 


39,753 


27,420 


12,333 


5,452 


4,116 


1,336 


1987 


45,488 


40,008 


27,933 


12,076 


5,479 


4,232 


1,247 


1988 


45,430 


40,189 


28,501 


11,687 


5,241 


4,036 


1,206 


1989 


45,898 


40,543 


29,152 


11,390 


5,355 


4,162 


1,193 


1990 


46,448 


41,217 


29,878 


11,338 


5,232 


4,095 


1,137 


1991 


47,246 


42,047 


30,506 


11,541 


5,199 


4,074 


1,125 


1992 


48,198 


42,823 


31,088 


11,735 


5,375 


4,212 


1,163 


1993 


48,936 


43,465 


31,504 


11,961 


5,471 


4,280 


1,191 


1994 


49,707 


44,111 


31,898 


12,213 


5,596 


4,360 


1,236 


1995 


50,540 


44,840 


32,341 


12,500 


5,700 


4,431 


1,269 


1996^ 


51,375 


45,592 


32,759 


12,834 


5,783 


4,486 


1,297 


1997^ 


51,821 


45,953 


32,951 


13,003 


5,867 


4,545 


1,322 


1998^ 


52,718 


46,792 


33,522 


13,270 


5,927 


4,588 


1,339 








Projected^ 








1999 


53,112 


47,143 


33,722 


13,420 


5,970 


4,616 


1,354 


2000 


53,445 


47,439 


33,903 


13,537 


6,006 


4,640 


1,366 


2001 


53,736 


47,698 


34,055 


13,643 


6,038 


4,661 


1,376 


2002 


53,987 


47,924 


34,124 


13,800 


6,063 


4,671 


1,392 


2003 


54,153 


48,075 


34,124 


13,951 


6,078 


4,671 


1,407 


2004 


54,308 


48,221 


33,958 


14,263 


6,087 


4,648 


1,439 


2005 


54,426 


48,335 


33,756 


14,579 


6,091 


4,620 


1,471 


2006 


54,457 


48,368 


33,584 


14,785 


6,088 


4,597 


1,491 


2007 


54,425 


48,342 


33,489 


1 4,854 


6,082 


4,584 


1,498 


2008 


54,268 


48,201 


33,455 


14,746 


6,067 


4,579 


1,488 



’ Beginning in fall 1980, data Include estinnates for the expanded 
universe of private schools. 

2 Estinnates based on preliminary data. 

3 Projected. 

^ Enrollment includes students In kindergarten through grade 1 2 and 
some nursery school students. 

NOTE: The private school enrollment figures for years 1971-75, 1979, 
1981-82, 1984, and 1986 are estimated. The 1987 private school 
enrollment numbers are taken from the Private School Survey (PSS). 



Private school enrollment figures for grades preK-8 and 9-12 for the 
years 1988^93 are estimated from the prel<-12 totals. Projections 
are based on data through 1995. Details may not add to totals due 
to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Digest of Education Statistics. 1996. table 3 
(based on Common Core of Data) and Projections of Education 
Statistics to 2008, 1998, table 1 . 
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Table 45-2 Public elementary and secondary school enrollment (in thousands), by region: Fall 
1970-97 





United States 


Northeast 


Midwest 




South 




West 




Fall of year 


Total number 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


1970' 


45,894 


9,860 


21.5 


12,936 


28.2 


14,759 


32.2 


8,339 


18.2 


1971’ 


46,071 


9,972 


21.6 


12,970 


28.2 


14,777 


32.1 


8,353 


18.1 


1972' 


45,726 


9,962 


21.8 


12,869 


28.1 


14,633 


32.0 


8,263 


18.1 


1973' 


45,445 


9,849 


21.7 


12,667 


27.9 


14,677 


32.3 


8,252 


18.2 


1974' 


45,073 


9,755 


21.6 


12,511 


27.8 


14,627 


32.5 


8,180 


18.1 


1975’ 


44,819 


9,679 


21.6 


12,295 


27.4 


14,654 


32.7 


8,191 


18.3 


1976’ 


44,311 


9,465 


21.4 


12,097 


27.3 


14,578 


32.9 


8,171 


18.4 


1977’ 


43,577 


9,156 


21.0 


11,764 


27.0 


14,561 


33.4 


8,097 


18.6 


1978' 


42,551 


8,828 


20.7 


11,321 


26.6 


14,432 


33.9 


7,970 


18.7 


1979’ 


41,651 


8,480 


20.4 


11,032 


26.5 


14,258 


34.2 


7,881 


18.9 


1980’ 


40,877 


8,215 


20.1 


10,698 


26.2 


14,134 


34.6 


7,831 


19.2 


1981’ 


40,044 


7,891 


19.7 


10,372 


25.9 


13,990 


34.9 


7,791 


19.5 


1982’ 


39,566 


7,674 


19.4 


10,139 


25.6 


13,945 


35.2 


7,807 


19.7 


1983’ 


39,252 


7,513 


19.1 


9,986 


25.4 


13,914 


35.4 


7,839 


20.0 


1984’ 


39,208 


7,395 


18.9 


9,889 


25.2 


13,963 


35.6 


7,961 


20.3 


1985 


39,422 


7,318 


18.6 


9,862 


25.0 


14,117 


35.8 


8,124 


20.6 


1986 


39,753 


7,294 


18.3 


9,871 


24.8 


14,312 


36.0 


8,276 


20.8 


1987 


40,008 


7,252 


18.1 


9,870 


24.7 


14,419 


36.0 


8,468 


21.2 


1988 


40,189 


7,208 


17.9 


9,846 


24.5 


14,491 


36.1 


8,644 


21.5 


1989 


40,543 


7,200 


17.8 


9,849 


24.3 


14,605 


36.0 


8,889 


21.9 


1990 


41,217 


7,282 


17.7 


9,944 


24.1 


14,807 


35.9 


9,184 


22.3 


1991 


42,047 


7,407 


17.6 


10,080 


24.0 


’15,081 


’35.9 


9,479 


22.5 


1992 


42,823 


7,526 


17.6 


10,198 


23.8 


15,357 


35.9 


9,742 


22.7 


1993 


43,465 


7,654 


17.6 


10,289 


23.7 


15,591 


35.9 


9,931 


22.8 


1994 


44,111 


7,760 


17.6 


10,386 


23.5 


15,851 


35.9 


10,114 


22.9 


1995 


44,840 


7,894 


17.6 


10,512 


23.4 


16,118 


35.9 


10,316 


23.0 


1996’ 


45,592 


7,986 


17.5 


10,564 


23.2 


16,374 


35.9 


10,596 


23.2 


1997^ 


45,953 


8,037 


17.5 


10,735 


23.4 


16,537 


36.0 


10,641 


23.2 



’ Revised from previously published figures. 

^ Data estimated by state education agencies. 

NOTE: Details may not add to totals due to rounding. Enrollment 
includes students in kindergarten through grade 1 2 and some nursery 
school students. The regions of the United States used for this analysis 
were designated by the Bureau of the Census in the Current 
Population Survey (CPS). The regions and their states follow: 

Northeast: Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont. 



South: Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, West Virginia. 

West: Alaska, Arizona, California, Colorado, Hawaii, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, Wyoming. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, D/gest of £duc at/on Statistics, various years, table 
40 (based on Common Core of Data). 



Midwest: Iliinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, Wisconsin. 
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Table 46-1 Percentage distribution of enrollment in public elementary and secondary schools, 
by race-ethnicity: 1976-96 



Race-ethnIcIty 


1976 


1984 


1986 


1988 


1990 


1992* 


1993* 


1994* 


1995* 


1996* 


1976-96 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Percentage 

point 

change 

100.0 — 


White 


76.0 


71.2 


70.4 


70.7 


67.8 


66.7 


66.1 


65.6 


64.8 


64.2 


-11.8 


Total minority 


24.0 


28.8 


29.6 


29.3 


32.1 


33.3 


34.0 


34.4 


35.1 


35.8 


11.8 


Black 


15.5 


16.2 


16.1 


15.2 


16.2 


16.5 


16.6 


16.7 


16.8 


16.9 


1.4 


Hispanic 


6.4 


9.1 


9.9 


10.1 


11.5 


12.3 


12.7 


13.0 


13.5 


14.0 


7.6 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


1.2 


2.5 


2.8 


3.1 


3.4 


3.5 


3.6 


3.6 


3.7 


3.8 


2.5 


American Indian/Alaskan Native 


0.8 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


1.0 


1.0 


1.1 


1.1 


1.1 


1.1 


0.3 



— Not applicable. 

* Data are from the Common Core of Data (CCD) survey. 

NOTE: Data shown in this table are taken from surveys other than 
the Current Population Survey (CPS) and are not comparable with 
the data in other tables of this analysis for this indicator. Enrollment 
Includes kindergarten students and a small number of 
prekindergarten students. Details may not add to 100.0 due to 
rounding. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Office for Civil Rights, 
Elementary and Secondary School Civil Rights Survey, 1976, 1984, 
1986, 1988, and 1990; National Center for Education Statistics, 
Common Core of Data Survey, 1992; and Digest of Education 
Statistics. 1994. 1995. 1996. 1997. and 1998. table 45. 
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Table 47-1 Average percentage of white students in 

and region:* Fall 1987-96 


a minority student's 


school, by race-ethnicity 


Region 


Year 


South 


Border states 


Northeast 


Midwest 


West 






In a black student’s school 






1987 


40.0 


37.9 


27.9 


31.3 


35.1 


1988 


39.6 


38.0 


26.7 


31.5 


35.7 


1989 


39.2 


37.7 


26.6 


31.7 


35.2 


1990 


39.0 


37.5 


26.4 


31.6 


34.9 


1991 


38.6 


37.3 


26.3 


31.8 


34.7 


1992 


38.2 


36.8 


26.2 


31.5 


34.3 


1993 


37.6 


36.2 


26.0 


31.3 


33.9 


1994 


37.1 


35.7 


25.8 


31.1 


33.5 


1995 


36.4 


35.2 


25.6 


30.2 


32.9 


1996 


35.9 


34.6 


25.2 


29.6 


32.3 


Percentage point change 


-4.1 


-3.3 


-2.7 


-1.7 


-2.8 






In a Hispanic student’s school 






1987 


29.2 


58.1 


27.2 


48.2 


35.5 


1988 


29.0 


59.0 


26.0 


48.1 


35.0 


1989 


28.9 


57.7 


26.2 


47.8 


33.7 


1990 


28.9 


56.5 


26.4 


47.5 


32.8 


1991 


28.7 


56.0 


26.5 


47.3 


32.2 


1992 


28.6 


54.9 


26.5 


47.0 


31.7 


1993 


28.6 


54.0 


26.4 


46.8 


31.1 


1994 


28.6 


53.1 


26.3 


46.7 


30.5 


1995 


28.4 


52.4 


26.1 


46.1 


29.8 


1996 


28.3 


51.8 


26.1 


45.6 


29.2 


Percentage point change 


-0.9 


-6.3 


-1.1 


-2.6 


-6.3 






In an Aslan student’s school 






1987 


61.4 


65.5 


57.9 


75.5 


46.9 


1988 


61.1 


66.2 


57.5 


75.0 


46.0 


1989 


60.6 


65.7 


56.9 


74.5 


44.9 


1990 


60.1 


64.8 


56.6 


73.8 


44.0 


1991 


59.5 


64.4 


56.1 


73.3 


43.3 


1992 


58.5 


63.4 


55.1 


72.6 


42.5 


1993 


57.9 


62.6 


54.3 


71.8 


41.8 


1994 


57.2 


62.2 


53.6 


70.9 


41.2 


1995 


56.4 


61.7 


52.5 


70.1 


40.7 


1996 


55.6 


61.0 


51.7 


69.4 


40.3 


Percentage point change 


-5.8 


-4.5 


-6.2 


-6.1 


-6.6 



* Alaska and Hawaii are not included. See the supplemental note SOURCE; U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 

to this indicator for further explanations. Education Statistics, Common Core of Data, Longitudinal Research 

File (School File). 
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Table 47-2 Percentage of white students in a black, Hispanic, or Asian student's school, 

to the overall percentage of white students^ by region:^ Fall 1987-96 


as a ratio 


Fall 


South 


Border states Northeast 


Midwest 


West 






Percentage of white students in a biack student’s school 




1987 


65.8 


49.0 


37.8 


38.4 


55.4 


1988 


65.6 


49.1 


36.3 


38.7 


57.5 


1989 


65.4 


49.0 


36.5 


39.1 


57.8 


1990 


65.4 


49.0 


36.6 


39.1 


58.4 


1991 


65.2 


48.9 


36.6 


39.3 


59.1 


1992 


65.0 


48.5 


36.8 


39.1 


59.2 


1993 


64.7 


48.1 


36.8 


39.0 


59.4 


1994 


64.3 


47.8 


36.8 


39.0 


59.4 


1995 


63.9 


47.5 


36.7 


38.2 


59.4 


1996 


63.6 


47.1 


36.5 


37.6 


59.4 


Percentage point change 


-2.2 


-1.9 


-1.3 


-0.8 


4.0 






Percentage of white students In a 


Hispanic student's school 




1987 


48.0 


75.1 


36.8 


59.0 


56.1 


1988 


48.0 


76.2 


35.4 


59.1 


56.4 


1989 


48.3 


74.9 


36.0 


58.8 


55.2 


1990 


48.5 


73.7 


36.6 


58.6 


54.8 


1991 


48.5 


73.3 


37.0 


58.5 


54.8 


1992 


48.7 


72.4 


37.2 


58.5 


54.6 


1993 


49.2 


71.8 


37.4 


58.4 


54.4 


1994 


49.6 


71.1 


37.5 


58.6 


54.1 


1995 


49.9 


70.7 


37.4 


58.3 


53.9 


1996 


50.2 


70.6 


37.7 


58.0 


53.6 


Percentage point change 


2.2 


-4.5 


0.9 


-1.0 


-2.5 






Percentage of white students in an Asian student's school 




1987 


101.1 


84.6 


78.4 


92.6 


74.0 


1988 


101.3 


85.5 


78.3 


92.1 


74.0 


1989 


101.1 


85.2 


78.1 


91.7 


73.7 


1990 


100.8 


84.6 


78.3 


91.0 


73.6 


1991 


100.5 


84.4 


78.2 


90.7 


73.7 


1992 


99.6 


83.6 


77.4 


90.2 


73.4 


1993 


99.5 


83.3 


76.9 


89.5 


73.1 


1994 


99.2 


83.3 


76.3 


89.0 


73.2 


1995 


99.0 


83.3 


75.3 


88.5 


73.5 


1996 


98.7 


83.1 


74.8 


88.3 


74.1 


Percentage point change 


-2.4 


-1.5 


-3.6 


-4.3 


0.1 



’ The data in this tabie show the exposure indices (from 
suppiementary table 47-1 ) as percentages of the values that would 
be obtained if students were distributed uniformly across schools. 
For example, in 1 987, in the South, the percentage of white students 
in a typical black student's school (40.0 percent) was 65.8 percent 
as great as the overall percentage of white students in the South 
(60.8 percent). 



2 Alaska and Hawaii are not included in any of the regions. See the 
supplemental note to this indicator for an explanation of regional 
divisions. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Common Core of Data, Longitudinal Research 
File (School File). 
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Racial and ethnic isolation of elementary and secondary students 



Regions presented in Indicator 47 were defined ac- 
cording to the U.S. Department of Education, 
National Center for Education Statistics, Common 
Core of Data, Longitudinal Research FUe, as follows: 

South: Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia; 

Border states: Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, Oklahoma, West 
Virginia; 

Northeast: Cormecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, ^ode Island, Vermont; 

Midwest: Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michi- 
gan, Mirmesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, 
South Dakota, Wisconsin; 

West: Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, 
Washington, Wyoming; 

Other states: Alaska, Hawaii. 



Alaska and Hawaii are not included in any of the 
national totals used in this indicator because the 
measures of isolation in these states have different 
implications than those for other states. The geo- 
graphic isolation of Alaska and Hawaii limits the 
mobility of their residents, which affects the extent 
to which minority students' exposure to students 
who are white will change with respect to the chang- 
ing demographics of these states' populations. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Common Core of Data, Longitudinal 
Research File (School File). 
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Table 48-1 Total and full-time-equivalent (FTE) enrollment in higher education, by control 
and type of institution: Fall 1972-96 



Fall of 
year 


All 

institutions 


Public 

4-year 


Public 

2-year 


Private 

4-year 


Private 

2-year 






Total enrollment 






1972 


9,214,820 


4,429,696 


2,640,939 


2,028,938 


115,247 


1973 


9,602,123 


4,529,895 


2,889,621 


2,060,128 


122,479 


1974 


10,223,729 


4,703,018 


3,285,482 


2,116,717 


118,512 


1975 


11,184,859 


4,998,142 


3,836,366 


2,216,598 


133,753 


1976 


11,012,137 


4,901,691 


3,751,786 


2,227,125 


131,535 


1977 


11,285,787 


4,945,224 


3,901,769 


2,297,621 


141,173 


1978 


11,260,092 


4,912,203 


3,873,690 


2,319,422 


154,777 


1979 


11,569,899 


4,980,012 


4,056,810 


2,373,221 


159,856 


1980 


12,096,895 


5,128,612 


4,328,782 


2,441,996 


197,505 


1981 


12,371,672 


5,166,324 


4,480,708 


2,489,137 


235,503 


1982 


12,425,780 


5,176,434 


4,519,653 


2,477,640 


252,053 


1983 


12,464,661 


5,223,404 


4,459,330 


2,517,791 


264,136 


1984 


12,241,940 


5,198,273 


4,279,097 


2,512,894 


251,676 


1985 


12,247,055 


5,209,540 


4,269,733 


2,506,438 


261,344 


1986 


12,503,511 


5,300,202 


4,413,691 


2,523,761 


265,857 


1987 


12,766,642 


5,432,200 


4,541,054 


2,558,220 


235,168 


1988 


13,055,337 


5,545,901 


4,615,487 


2,634,281 


259,668 


1989 


13,538,560 


5,694,303 


4,883,660 


2,693,368 


267,229 


1990 


13,818,637 


5,848,242 


4,996,475 


2,730,312 


243,608 


1991 


14,358,953 


5,904,748 


5,404,815 


2,802,305 


247,085 


1992 


14,487,359 


5,900,012 


5,484,555 


2,864,957 


237,835 


1993 


14,304,803 


5,851,760 


5,337,328 


2,887,176 


228,539 


1994 


14,278,790 


5,825,213 


5,308,467 


2,923,867 


221,243 


1995 


14,261,781 


5,814,545 


5,277,829 


2,954,707 


214,700 


1996* 


14,300,255 


5,806,904 


5,283,267 


2,995,931 


214,153 
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Table 48-1 Total and full-time-equivalent (FTE) enrollment in higher education, by control 
and type of institution: Fall 1972-96 — Continued 



Fall of 
year 


All 

Institutions 


Public 

4-year 


Public 

2-year 


Private 

4-year 


Private 

2-year 






Full-time-equivalent (RE) enrollment 




1 972 


7,253,712 


3,706,238 


1,746,613 


1,700,554 


100,308 


1973 


7,453,467 


3,721,035 


1,908,533 


1,718,191 


105,708 


1974 


7,805,454 


3,847,542 


2,097,257 


1,758,706 


101,949 


1975 


8,479,688 


4,056,500 


2,465,810 


1,843,903 


113,475 


1976 


8,312,502 


3,998,450 


2,351,453 


1,849,551 


113,048 


1977 


8,415,339 


4,039,071 


2,357,405 


1 ,896,005 


122,858 


1978 


8,348,482 


3,996,126 


2,283,073 


1,936,231 


133,052 


1979 


8,487,317 


4,059,304 


2,333,313 


1,956,768 


137,932 


1980 


8,819,013 


4,158,267 


2,484,027 


2,003,105 


173,614 


1981 


9,014,521 


4,208,506 


2,572,794 


2,041,341 


191,880 


1982 


9,091,648 


4,220,648 


2,629,941 


2,028,275 


212,784 


1983 


9,166,398 


4,265,807 


2,615,672 


2,059,415 


225,504 


1984 


8,951,695 


4,237,895 


2,446,769 


2,054,816 


212,215 


1985 


8,943,433 


4,239,622 


2,428,159 


2,054,717 


220,935 


1986 


9,064,165 


4,295,494 


2,482,551 


2,064,831 


221,291 


1987 


9,229,736 


4,395,728 


2,541,961 


2,090,776 


201,269 


1988 


9,464,271 


4,505,774 


2,591,131 


2,158,372 


208,994 


1989 


9,780,881 


4,619,828 


2,751,762 


2,193,774 


215,517 


1990 


9,983,436 


4,740,049 


2,817,933 


2,227,959 


197,495 


1991 


10,360,606 


4,795,704 


3,067,141 


2,285,750 


212,011 


1992 


10,436,776 


4,797,884 


3,113,817 


2,331,495 


193,580 


1993 


10,351,415 


4,765,983 


3,046,411 


2,354,938 


184,083 


1994 


10,348,072 


4,749,524 


3,034,872 


2,387,817 


1 75,859 


1995 


10,334,956 


4,757,223 


2,994,592 


2,415,621 


167,520 


1996* 


10,402,260 


4,767,248 


3,008,050 


2,464,432 


162,530 



* Preliminary data. 

NOTE: Increases in enrollments in private 2-year institutions during 
1980 and 1981 reflect the addition of schools accredited by the 
National Association of Trade and Technical Schools. Due to a 
revision in data compilation procedures, FTE figures for 1986 and later 
years are not directly comparable to data for earlier years. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Digest of Education Statistics 1998. tables 1 73 
and 200 (based on the IPEDS "Fall Enrollment" surveys). 
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Table 49-1 Percentage distribution of total enrollment in institutions of higher education, by 
control and type of institution and race-ethnicity of student: Fall 1976-96 



Control and type of institution 
and race-ethnicity of student 


1976 


1978 


1980 


1982 


1984 


1986 


1988 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 


1995 


1996' 


All institutions 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


U.S. residents^ 


White 


82.6 


81.9 


81.4 


80.7 


80.2 


79.3 


78.8 


77.6 


76.5 


75.1 


74.1 


73.0 


72.3 


71.5 


Totai minority 


15.4 


15.9 


16.1 


16.6 


17.0 


17.9 


18.4 


19.6 


20.6 


21.8 


22.7 


23.8 


24.5 


25.2 


Black 


9.4 


9.4 


9.2 


8.9 


8.8 


8.7 


8.7 


9.0 


9.3 


9.6 


9.9 


10.1 


10.3 


10.5 


Hispanic 


3.5 


3.7 


3.9 


4.2 


4.4 


4.9 


5.2 


5.7 


6.0 


6.6 


6.9 


7.3 


7.7 


8.1 


Asian/ Pacific islander 


1.8 


2.1 


2.4 


2.8 


3.2 


3.6 


3.8 


4.1 


4.4 


4.8 


5.1 


5.4 


5.6 


5.8 


American Indian/ Alaskan Native 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.8 


0.8 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


Nonresident alien 


2.0 


2.3 


2.5 


2.7 


2.7 


2.8 


2.8 


2.8 


2.9 


3.1 


3.2 


3.2 


3.2 


3.3 


Public institutions 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


U.S. residents^ 


White 


82.1 


81.4 


81.0 


80.3 


79.8 


78.8 


78.4 


77.3 


76.2 


74.6 


73.5 


72.4 


71.6 


70.8 


Total minority 


16.2 


16.7 


16.9 


17.5 


17.9 


18.9 


19.2 


20.3 


21.3 


22.8 


23.8 


24.9 


25.7 


26.5 


Black 


9.6 


9.6 


9.3 


9.0 


8.9 


8.8 


8.7 


9.0 


9.3 


9.7 


10.0 


10.3 


10.5 


10.6 


Hispanic 


3.9 


4.1 


4.3 


4.6 


4.8 


5.5 


5.8 


6.2 


6.6 


7.2 


7.6 


8.1 


8.4 


8.9 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


1.9 


2.2 


2.5 


3.1 


3.4 


3.8 


4.0 


4.3 


4.6 


5.0 


5.2 


5.6 


5.8 


5.9 


American Indian/Alaskan Native 


0.8 


0.8 


0.8 


0.8 


0.8 


0.8 


0.8 


0.8 


0.9 


0.9 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


Nonresident alien 


1.7 


1.9 


2.2 


2.3 


2.3 


2.3 


2.3 


2.4 


2.4 


2.6 


2.7 


2.7 


2.7 


2.7 


Private institutions 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


U.S. residents^ 


White 


84.5 


83.6 


82.8 


82.1 


81.8 


81.3 


80.3 


78.6 


77.6 


76.8 


76.2 


75.4 


74.6 


74.1 


Total minority 


12.4 


13.0 


13.4 


13.7 


14.0 


14.4 


15.4 


17.0 


17.7 


18.4 


18.9 


19.7 


20.4 


20.9 


Black 


8.6 


8.7 


8.8 


8.5 


8.4 


8.2 


8.6 


9.1 


9.2 


9.4 


9.6 


9.7 


9.9 


10.0 


Hispanic 


2.0 


2.2 


2.5 


2.7 


2.8 


3.1 


3.2 


3.7 


4.1 


4.3 


4.4 


4.7 


4.9 


5.1 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


1.4 


1.6 


1.8 


2.0 


2.4 


2.8 


3.2 


3.8 


4.0 


4.2 


4.4 


4.8 


5.0 


5.2 


American Indian/Alaskan Native 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


0.6 


0.6 


Nonresident alien 


3.1 


3.5 


3.8 


4.2 


4.2 


4.3 


4.3 


4.4 


4.6 


4.8 


4.9 


4.9 


5.0 


5.0 


All 4-year institutions 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


U.S. residents^ 


White 


84.4 


83.7 


82.9 


82.5 


81.8 


81.0 


80.5 


78.9 


78.0 


76.9 


76.0 


75.0 


74.3 


73.6 


Total minority 


13.1 


13.5 


13.9 


14.0 


14.6 


15.3 


15.8 


17.3 


18.1 


19.0 


19.8 


20.8 


21.5 


22.1 


Black 


8.5 


8.5 


8.4 


8.0 


8.0 


7.9 


8.0 


8.4 


8.7 


9.0 


9.3 


9.5 


9.7 


9.9 


Hispanic 


2.4 


2.6 


2.9 


3.0 


3.2 


3.6 


3.6 


4.2 


4.4 


4.7 


4.9 


5.3 


5.5 


5.8 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


1.7 


1.9 


2.1 


2.5 


2.9 


3.3 


3.6 


4.2 


4.4 


4.6 


4.9 


5.3 


5.5 


5.7 


American Indian/Alaskan Native 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.8 


Nonresident alien 


2.5 


2.8 


3.2 


3.5 


3.7 


3.7 


3.7 


3.8 


3.9 


4.1 


4.2 


4.2 


4.2 


4.2 


Public 4-year institutions 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


U.S. residents^ 


White 


84.2 


83.4 


82.7 


82.3 


81.4 


80.7 


80.4 


78.8 


77.9 


76.8 


75.8 


74.8 


74.0 


73.4 


Total minority 


13.6 


14.1 


14.5 


14.6 


15.3 


16.0 


16.4 


17.9 


18.7 


19.6 


20.5 


21.6 


22.3 


22.9 


Black 


8.6 


8.7 


8.5 


8.1 


8.2 


8.0 


8.1 


8.5 


8.7 


9.1 


9.4 


9.6 


9.8 


10.0 


Hispanic 


2.6 


2.9 


3.0 


3.2 


3.4 


3.9 


3.9 


4.5 


4.7 


5.0 


5.3 


5.7 


6.0 


6.2 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


1.8 


2.0 


2.3 


2.7 


3.1 


3.5 


3.8 


4.3 


4.5 


4.8 


5.1 


5.4 


5.7 


5.9 


American Indian/ Alaskan Native 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.7 


0.7 


0.8 


0.8 


0.9 


0.9 


Nonresident alien 


2.2 


2.5 


2.8 


3.1 


3.3 


3.3 


3.3 


3.4 


3.5 


3.6 


3.7 


3.7 


3.6 


3.7 
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Table 49-1 Percentage distribution of total enrollment in institutions of higher education, by 

control and type of institution and race-ethnicity of student: Fall 1976-96 — Continued 



Control and type of institution 



and race-ethnicity of student 


1976 


1978 


1980 


1982 


1984 


1986 


1988 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 


1995 


1996* 


Private 4-year Institutions 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


U.S. residents^ 


White 


84.9 


84.2 


83.3 


82.8 


82.5 


81.7 


80.8 


79.2 


78.3 


77.2 


76.4 


75.6 


74.9 


74.2 


Total minority 


11.9 


12.3 


12.7 


12.8 


13.1 


13.7 


14.6 


16.1 


16.8 


17.7 


18.4 


19.2 


19.8 


20.5 


Black 


8.2 


8.1 


8.0 


7.8 


7.6 


7.6 


7.9 


8.4 


8.6 


8.9 


9.2 


9.3 


9.5 


9.7 


Hispanic 


2.0 


2.2 


2.5 


2.6 


2.7 


2.9 


3.0 


3.5 


3.7 


4.0 


4.2 


4.5 


4.7 


5.0 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


1.4 


1.7 


1.8 


2.1 


2.5 


2.9 


3.3 


3.9 


4.1 


4.4 


4.6 


5.0 


5.2 


5.3 


American Indian/Alaskan Native 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


Nonresident alien 


3.2 


3.5 


4.0 


4.4 


4.5 


4.6 


4.6 


4.7 


4.9 


5.0 


5.2 


5.2 


5.2 


5.3 


All 2-year Institutions 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


U.S. residents^ 


White 


79.3 


78.6 


78.7 


77.9 


77.6 


76.6 


76.0 


75.5 


74.3 


72.2 


71.2 


69.8 


69.1 


68.1 


Total minority 


19.6 


20.1 


19.9 


20.8 


21.2 


22.3 


22.7 


23.3 


24.4 


26.2 


27.2 


28.5 


29.3 


30.3 


Black 


11.1 


11.0 


10.4 


10.3 


10.1 


10.0 


9.7 


10.0 


10.2 


10.5 


10.8 


11.1 


11.3 


11.4 


Hispanic 


5.4 


5.6 


5.6 


6.1 


6.4 


7.3 


7.9 


8.1 


8.6 


9.5 


10.0 


10.5 


11.1 


11.7 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


2.0 


2.4 


2.8 


3.3 


3.7 


4.0 


4.1 


4.1 


4.5 


5.1 


5.3 


5.7 


5.7 


5.9 


American Indian/Alaskan Native 


1.1 


1.1 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.1 


1.0 


1.0 


1.1 


1.1 


1.1 


1.2 


1.2 


1.2 


Nonresident alien 


1.1 


1.3 


1.4 


1.3 


1.2 


1.1 


1.2 


1.3 


1.3 


1.6 


1.6 


1.7 


1.6 


1.7 


Public 2-year institutions 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


U.S. residents^ 


White 


79.3 


78.8 


78.8 


78.0 


77.8 


76.6 


76.1 


75.6 


74.5 


72.2 


71.1 


69.7 


69.0 


67.9 


Total minority 


19.6 


20.0 


19.8 


20.7 


21.1 


22.3 


22.7 


23.1 


24.2 


26.2 


27.3 


28.6 


29.4 


30.4 


Black 


10.9 


10.7 


10.1 


10.0 


9.8 


9.7 


9.4 


9.6 


9.9 


10.3 


10.6 


11.0 


11.1 


11.3 


Hispanic 


5.5 


5.7 


5.8 


6.2 


6.5 


7.4 


8.0 


8.2 


8.6 


9.6 


10.1 


10.7 


11.2 


11.9 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


2.1 


2.5 


2.8 


3.4 


3.8 


4.1 


4.2 


4.2 


4.6 


5.2 


5.4 


5.8 


5.8 


6.0 


American Indian/Alaskan Native 


1.0 


1.1 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.1 


1.0 


1.0 


1.1 


1.1 


1.1 


1.2 


1.2 


1.2 


Nonresident alien 


1.0 


1.2 


1.4 


1.3 


1.2 


1.1 


1.2 


1.3 


1.3 


1.6 


1.6 


1.7 


1.6 


1.7 


Private 2 -year institutions 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


U.S. residents^ 


White 


78.6 


74.8 


75.1 


75.0 


75.9 


77.1 


75.4 


71.7 


70.4 


71.5 


73.0 


72.5 


70.8 


72.0 


Total minority 


19.1 


22.6 


22.8 


23.2 


22.9 


21.4 


23.4 


27.0 


28.0 


27.0 


25.4 


25.9 


28.0 


26.7 


Black 


15.3 


18.1 


18.1 


16.8 


15.4 


13.9 


16.0 


17.6 


16.4 


15.4 


14.4 


14.4 


15.5 


14.9 


Hispanic 


2.3 


3.2 


2.6 


4.1 


4.5 


5.3 


5.1 


6.1 


8.2 


7.5 


7.5 


7.6 


8.4 


7.7 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


0.8 


0.6 


1.0 


1.4 


1.9 


1.5 


1.6 


2.0 


2.3 


2.3 


2.4 


2.6 


2.9 


2.9 


American Indian/Alaskan Native 


1.5 


1.3 


1.0 


1.4 


1.5 


1.1 


1.2 


1.2 


1.2 


1.7 


1.2 


1.3 


1.2 


1.2 


Nonresident alien 


2.3 


2.6 


2.1 


1.8 


1.5 


1.5 


1.2 


1.6 


1.5 


1.6 


1.6 


1.6 


1.2 


1.3 



’ Estimates based on preliminary data. 

2 Includes U.S. citizens and resident aliens. 

NOTE: Details may not add to totals due to rounding. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Digest of Education Statistics, various years 
(based on the IPEDS “Fall Enrollment" surveys). 
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Table 51-1 Event dropout rates^ for those in grades 10-12, ages 15-24, by parents' highest 
education level:* October 1990-97 



Parents' highest education ievei 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1994® 


1995^ 


1996® 


1997® 


Total 


4.0 


4.0 


4.4 


4.5 


5.3 


5.7 


5.0 


4.6 


Less than high school completion 


9.6 


7.4 


11.2 


9.9 


10.9 


11.9 


10.2 


11.7 


High school completion 


3.4 


4.3 


4.6 


4.7 


6.7 


7.5 


^4.7 


5.0 


Some college 


2.3 


2.7 


2.2 


3.3 


2.7 


3.8 


3.9 


2.8 


Bachelor's degree or higher 


0.8 


1.1 


0.6 


1.2 


1.1 


1.1 


1.4 


1.2 


Not available® 


24.9 


®22.2 


18.9 


17.3 


24.7 


22.7 


27.8 


19.5 



’ The event dropout rote is the percentage of those in grades 1 0-l 2, 
ages 15-24 who were enrolled the previous October, but who were 
not enrolled and had not graduated in October of the current year. 

2 Parents' highest education level is defined as either 1) the highest 
educational attainment of the two parents who reside with the 
student, or if only one parent Is in the residence, the highest 
educational attainment of that parent; or 2) when neither parent 
resides with the student, the highest educationai attainment of the 
head of the househoid and his or her spouse. 



® Parents' highest education ievei is not avaiiabie for 1) those who 
do not iive with their parents and who are ciassified as the head of 
the househoid (not inciuding those who iive in coiiege dormitories); 
and 2) those whose parents' education ievei was not reported, in 
1 996, 23 percent of event dropouts ages 1 5-24 were in this category. 

NOTE: Beginning in 1992, the Current Popuiation Survey (CPS) 
changed the questions used to obtain the educationai attainment 
of respondents. Seethe suppiementai note to /nd/cotor 59 for further 
discussion. 



3 In 1994, the survey instrument for the Current Population Survey SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
(CPS) was changed and weights were adjusted. See the October Current Popuiation Surveys, various years, 
supplemental note to this indicator for further discussion. 

^ Revised from previously published figures. 
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Recent school dropouts 



In this indicator, recent school dropouts are mea- 
sured using the event dropout rate. The event 
dropout rate is the percentage of students ages 15- 
24 enrolled in grades 10-12 in October of a given 
year who are not enrolled and have not graduated 
one year later. 

Calculating the event dropout rate requires estimat- 
ing 1) the number of students who left high school 
before graduating (recent dropouts) and 2) the num- 
ber of students who were enrolled in grades 10, 11, 
and 12 the previous October. The event dropout 
rate for 1997 is calculated by using data from the 
October Current Population Survey (CPS). The 
numerator is estimated as the number of persons 
ages 15-24 who were enrolled in grades 10-12 in 
October 1996, who were not enrolled in grades 10- 
12 in October 1997, and who had not completed 12 
years of school. The denominator is estimated as 
the event dropouts and those ages 15-24 who at- 
tended grades 10, 11, and 12 in October 1996 and 
were still enrolled, or who had completed 12 (or 
more) years of school and who indicated that they 
had graduated between October 1996 and October 
1997. Those enrolled in special schools were 
counted as "not enrolled in regular school" and may 
have been classified as recent dropouts if they were 
enrolled in a regular school the previous October. 

Change in CPS questions used to report educa- 
tional attainment 

From 1972 to 1991, the CPS defined educational at- 
tainment as "years of school completed." 
Individuals who completed 12 years of school were 
regarded as high school graduates and those who 
completed 16 years of school were considered col- 
lege graduates. The number of years of school 
completed was based on responses to two ques- 
tions: 1) "What is the highest grade . . . ever 
attended?" and 2) "Did . . . complete it?" For ex- 
ample, individuals who responded that the highest 
grade they ever attended was the first year of col- 
lege and that they did not complete it were regarded 
as having completed 12 years of school. 

Beginning in 1992, these two questions were com- 
bined into a single question: "What is the highest 



level of school . . . completed or the highest degree 
. . . received?" Previously, the earlier high school 
levels were listed as single summary categories such 
as "9^^-grade, 10^^-grade, or ll*-grade." Then, sev- 
eral new categories were added, including "12^^ 
grade, no diploma"; "H.S. graduate — diploma or 
equivalent"; and "Some college — no degree." Fi- 
nally, college degrees were listed by type, allowing 
for a more accurate description of educational at- 
tainment. See the supplemental note to Indicator 
59 for further discussion on the effects of this change 
in measuring educational attainment. 

Procedural changes 

In 1994, the Bureau of the Census introduced sev- 
eral changes to the procedures used in the CPS. 
These changes may affect the comparability of cur- 
rent statistics to those derived from earlier surveys. 
In 1994, the sample weights were calculated using 
information from both the 1980 and the 1990 De- 
cennial Censuses, and adjustments for undercounts 
were included. These adjustments resulted in the 
assignment of higher weights to any age, sex, or 
race-ethnicity group that was found to be 
underrepresented in the 1990 Census. In earlier 
surveys, 1990 population figures were based on the 
1980 Decennial Census and information collected 
during the 1980s on births, deaths, and migration, 
and no adjustments for undercounts were made. 
If, for some groups, the latter produces different 
population estimates than the former, the sample 
weights would change, along with the statistics 
used to calculate them. 

Also, the Bureau began using Computer-Aided 
Personal (and Telephone) Interviews (CAPI and 
CATI) to administer the survey in 1994. For earlier 
surveys, interviewers were given printed question- 
naires to use. It is well known that the method in 
which a survey is administered can effect its re- 
sponses. Although substantial testing was 
performed to minimize or predict these effects, all 
questions were not tested. Therefore, some statis- 
tics, such as dropout rates, may be affected by the 
change in survey procedures. 
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Table 52-1 Percentage distribution of 16- to 24-year-olds, by recency of migration and race- 
ethnicity: October 1997 



Hispanic Non-Hispanic 

Asian/ 

Puerto Other Pacific 



Recency of migration 


Total 


Total 


Rican 


Mexican 


Hispanic 


Total 


White 


Black 


Islander 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Born outside 50 states/D,C, 


11,2 


41,5 


26,1 


37,0 


58,3 


6,6 


3,1 


7,2 


59,4 


First generation 


10,2 


34,1 


57,7 


32,5 


29,3 


6,3 


5,2 


4,1 


29,8 


Later generation 


78,5 


24,4 


16,2 


30,5 


12,4 


87,0 


91,7 


88,6 


10,8 



NOTE: Details may not add to 1 00,0 due to rounding, Peopie born in SOURCE: U,S, Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 

Puerto Rico and the U,S, territories are grouped with those born in October Current Popuiation Survey, 1997, 

other countries. Individuals are classified as first generation if they 

were born in one of the 50 states or Washington, D,C,, and at ieast 

one of their parents was not. Later generation inciudes those who 

were born in one of the 50 states or Washington, D,C,, as were both 

of their parents. 



Table 53-1 Percentage of high school completers ages 16-24 who were enrolled in college the 
October after completing high school, by parents' highest education level: October 
1990-97 



Parents' highest education level’ 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


Total 


60.1 


62.5 


61.9 


61.5 


61.9 


61.9 


65.0 


67.0 


Less than high school diploma 


33,9 


42,6 


33,1 


47,1 


43,0 


27,3 


45,0 


51,4 


High school diploma or GED 


49,0 


51,0 


55,5 


52,3 


49,9 


47,0 


56,1 


61,7 


Some college 


65,6 


67,5 


67,5 


62,7 


65,0 


70,2 


66,6 


62,6 


Bachelor's degree or higher 


83,1 


87,2 


81,3 


87,9 


82,5 


87,7 


85,2 


86,1 


Not available^ 


47,7 


42,1 


38,0 


42,0 


43,1 


30,8 


45,6 


51,3 



’ Parents' highest education levei is defined as either 1 ) the highest 
educational attainment of the two parents who reside with the 
student or, if only one parent is In the residence, the highest 
educational attainment of that parent; or 2) when neither parent 
resides with the student, the highest educatlonai attainment of the 
head of the househoid and his or her spouse, 

^ Parents' highest education levei is not avaiiabie for 1) those who 
do not live with their parents and who are classified as the head of 
the household (not including those who live in coiiege dormitories); 
and 2) those whose parents' educationai attainment was not 
reported. In 1997, approximately 14 percent of high school 
completers ages 16-24 were in this category. 



NOTE: The Current Popuiation Survey (CPS) questions used to obtain 
educational attainment were changed in 1992, The category 
"high school diploma or equivalency certificate" inciudes those who 
have a high schooi dipioma or a GED, See the suppiementai note 
to Indicator 59 for further discussion, in 1 994, the survey instrument 
for the CPS was changed and weights were adjusted. See the 
suppiementai note to Indicator 51 for further discussion, 

SOURCE: U,S, Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
October Current Population Surveys, 
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Table 53-2 Percentage of high school completers ages 16-24 who were enrolled in college the 

October after completing high school, by t 5 ^e of institution, family income, and race- 
ethnicity: October 1972-97 



Family Income' Race-ethnlcIty^ 



October 


Total 


Type of Institution 
2-year 4-year 


Low 


Middle 


High 


White 


Block 


Hispanic 


Annual 


3-year 

average 


Annual 


Annual 


Annual 


3-year 
Annual average 


Annual 


3-year 

average 


1972 


49.2 


— 


— 


26.1 


(') 


45.2 


63.8 


49.7 


44.6 


(') 


45.0 


(') 


1973 


46.6 


14.9 


31.7 


20.3 


(') 


40.9 


64.4 


47.8 


32.5 


41.4 


54.1 


48.7 


1974 


47.6 


15.2 


32.4 


— 


— 


— 


— 


47.2 


47.2 


40.5 


46.9 


53.0 


1975 


50.7 


18.2 


32.6 


31.2 


(') 


46.2 


64.5 


51.1 


41.7 


44.4 


58.0 


52.5 


1976 


48.8 


15.6 


33.3 


39.1 


32.7 


40.5 


63.0 


48.8 


44.4 


45.2 


52.7 


53.8 


1977 


50.6 


17.5 


33.1 


27.7 


32.8 


44.2 


66.3 


50.8 


49.5 


46.8 


50.8 


48.5 


1978 


50.1 


17.0 


33.1 


31.4 


29.9 


44.3 


64.0 


50.5 


46.4 


47.5 


42.0 


45.9 


1979 


49.3 


17.5 


31.8 


30.5 


31.5 


43.2 


63.2 


49.9 


46.7 


45.3 


45.0 


46.4 


1980 


49.3 


19.4 


29.9 


32.5 


32.2 


42.5 


65.2 


49.8 


42.7 


44.0 


52.3 


49.8 


1981 


53.9 


20.5 


33.5 


33.6 


33.0 


49.2 


67.6 


54.9 


42.7 


40.4 


52.1 


49.2 


1982 


50.6 


19.1 


31.5 


32.8 


33.7 


41.7 


70.9 


52.7 


35.8 


38.9 


43.2 


49.8 


1983 


52.7 


19.2 


33.5 


34.6 


34.0 


45.2 


70.3 


55.0 


38.2 


37.9 


54.2 


47.3 


1984 


55.2 


19.4 


35.8 


34.5 


36.4 


48.4 


74.0 


59.0 


39.8 


40.0 


44.3 


49.9 


1985 


57.7 


19.6 


38.1 


40.2 


36.2 


50.6 


74.6 


60.1 


42.2 


39.6 


51.0 


46.5 


1986 


53.8 


19.3 


34.5 


33.9 


37.0 


48.5 


71.0 


56.8 


36.9 


43.8 


44.0 


42.9 


1987 


56.8 


18.9 


37.9 


36.9 


37.8 


50.0 


73.8 


58.6 


52.2 


44.5 


33.5 


44.9 


1988 


58.9 


21.9 


37.1 


42.5 


42.5 


54.7 


72.8 


61.1 


44.4 


50.0 


57.1 


48.6 


1989 


59.6 


20.7 


38.9 


48.1 


45.8 


55.4 


70.7 


60.7 


53.4 


48.2 


55.1 


51.6 


1990 


60.1 


20.1 


40.0 


46.7 


44.7 


54.4 


76.6 


63.0 


46.8 


48.9 


42.7 


51.7 


1991 


62.5 


24.9 


37.7 


39.5 


42.3 


58.4 


78.2 


65.4 


46.4 


47.2 


57.2 


51.6 


1992 


61.9 


23.0 


38.9 


40.9 


43.6 


57.0 


79.0 


64.3 


48.2 


50.1 


55.0 


58.1 


1993 


61.5 


22.4 


39.1 


50.4 


44.1 


56.9 


79.3 


62.9 


55.6 


51.5 


62.2 


55.4 


1994 


61.9 


21.0 


40.9 


41.0 


41.9 


57.8 


78.4 


64.5 


50.8 


52.5 


49.1 


55.0 


1995 


61.9 


21.5 


40.4 


34.2 


41.3 


56.1 


83.4 


64.3 


51.2 


52.6 


53.7 


51.2 


1996 


65.0 


23.1 


41.9 


48.6 


46.6 


62.7 


78.0 


67.4 


56.0 


55.2 


50.8 


56.7 


1997 


67.0 


22.8 


44.3 


57.0 


(') 


60.8 


82.2 


68.2 


58.5 


(') 


65.6 


(') 



— Not available. Data for type of institution were not collected until 
1973, and data on family income were not available in 1974. 

^ Low income is the bottom 20 percent of all family incomes: high 
income is the top 20 percent of all family incomes; and middle 
income is the 60 percent in between. See the supplemental note to 
this indicator for further discussion. 

2 Included in the total but not shown separately are high school 
completers from other racial-ethnic groups. 

3 Due to small sample sizes for the low income, black, and Hispanic 
categories, 3-year averages were also calculated for each category. 
For example, the 3-year average for blacks in 1973 is the average 
percentage of black high school completers ages 16-24 who were 



enrolled in college the October after completing high school in 1 972, 
1973, and 1974. Thus, 3-year averages cannot be calculated for 
1972 and 1997, and for groups of 3 years in which some data are 
not available (e.g., 1973-75 for the low income category). 

NOTE: In 1994, the survey instrument for the Current Population Survey 
(CPS) was changed and weights were adjusted. See the 
supplemental note to IndlcatorSI for further discussion. Details may 
not add to totals due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
October Current Population Surveys. 
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Family income 



The Current Population Survey (CPS) includes a 
family income variable used in many indicators in 
this publication to measure a student's economic 
staning. Low income is the bottom 20 percent of 
aU family incomes; high income is the top 20 per- 
cent of aU family incomes; and middle income is 
the 60 percent in between. The table that follows 
shows the real dollar amounts (rounded to the near- 
est $100) of the breakpoints between low and 



middle income and between middle and high in- 
come. For example, in 1997, low income was 
defined as the range between $0-12,800; middle in- 
come was defined as the range between 
$12,801-60,800; and high income was defined as 
$60,801 and over. Therefore, the breakpoints be- 
tween low and middle income and between middle 
and high income are $12,800 and $60,800, respec- 
tively. 



Dollar value (in current dollars) at the breakpoint between low and middle income and between 
middle and high income categories of family income: October 1970-97 



Breakpoints between: 



October 


Low and middle 


Middle and high 


1970 


$3,300 


$11,900 


1971 


— 


— 


1972 


3,500 


13,600 


1973 


3,900 


14,800 


1974 


— 




1975 


4,300 


1 7,000 


1976 


4,600 


18,300 


1977 


4,900 


20,000 


1978 


5,300 


21,600 


1979 


5,800 


23,700 


1980 


6,000 


25,300 


1981 


6,500 


27,100 


1982 


7,100 


31,300 


1983 


7,300 


32,400 


1984 


7,400 


34,200 


1985 


7,800 


36,400 


1986 


8,400 


38,200 


1987 


8,800 


39,700 


1988 


9,300 


42,100 


1989 


9,500 


44,000 


1990 


9,600 


46,300 


1991 


10,500 


48,400 


1992 


10,700 


49,700 


1993 


10,800 


50,700 


1994 


11,800 


* 55,500 


1995 


11,700 


56,200 


1996 


12,300 


58,200 


1997 


12,800 


60,800 



Not available. NOTE: Amounts are rounded to the nearest $100. 

*Revlsed trom previously published figures. SOURCE: U.S. Department ot Commerce, Bureau ot the Census, 

October Current Population Survey. 
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Table 54-1 Percentage of high school completers enrolled in college, by age, race-ethnicity, and 
t)^e of institution: October 1973-97 



Ages 1 8-24 Ages 25-34 Age 35 or older 



October 


Total 


White 


Biack 


Hispanic 


Totai 


White 


Biack Hispanic 


Totai 


White 


Biack 


Hispanic 


1973 


6.3 


6.3 


4.6 


9.8 


2.1 


2-year institutions 

2.0 2.3 


3.6 










1974 


7.0 


6.4 


7.2 


14.6 


2.4 


2.2 


3.6 


3.3 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1975 


8.1 


7.7 


9.3 


13.6 


3.0 


2.7 


5.2 


5.5 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1976 


7.8 


7.3 


8.6 


14.4 


3.1 


2.7 


4.8 


6.5 


0.9 


0.9 


1.4 


2.1 


1977 


8.0 


7.5 


9.8 


13.9 


3.1 


2.8 


5.5 


4.6 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1978 


8.0 


7.6 


7.9 


11.9 


2.7 


2.5 


4.1 


4.6 


1.0 


0.9 


1.7 


1.9 


1979 


7.6 


7.1 


8.4 


13.3 


2.6 


2.4 


3.2 


4.4 


1.0 


0.9 


1.1 


1.6 


1980 


8.5 


8.1 


9.0 


11.9 


2.8 


2.6 


3.4 


3.8 


0.8 


0.8 


1.4 


1.1 


1981 


9.0 


8.6 


7.9 


14.3 


2.7 


2.5 


3.2 


4.2 


0.9 


0.8 


1.5 


2.6 


1982 


9.3 


9.0 


7.4 


14.6 


2.8 


2.6 


3.5 


4.0 


0.9 


0.8 


1.0 


1.4 


1983 


8.9 


8.8 


7.4 


12.1 


2.8 


2.6 


3.5 


5.3 


0.9 


0.9 


0.7 


1.2 


1984 


8.6 


8.2 


9.2 


10.8 


2.7 


2.6 


2.8 


3.5 


0.8 


0.7 


1.0 


0.8 


1985 


8.6 


8.3 


8.4 


10.5 


2.8 


2.7 


2.7 


4.1 


0.9 


0.8 


1.1 


1.1 


1986 


9.0 


9.0 


6.9 


12.3 


2.7 


2.6 


2.5 


4.1 


0.9 


0.9 


1.3 


0.9 


1987 


9.8 


9.5 


8.7 


12.0 


2.5 


2.3 


2.6 


3.8 


0.9 


0.8 


1.0 


1.0 


1988 


10.6 


10.6 


7.8 


13.4 


2.5 


2.3 


3.5 


3.3 


0.9 


0.9 


1.4 


1.5 


1989 


9.9 


9.5 


9.1 


13.2 


2.5 


2.4 


2.4 


3.3 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


2.0 


1990 


10.5 


10.2 


10.6 


13.2 


2.8 


2.7 


2.7 


3.5 


1.0 


0.9 


1.1 


1.9 


1991 


11.8 


11.3 


11.3 


14.9 


3.2 


3.0 


3.6 


3.8 


1.0 


1.0 


1.3 


1.3 


1992 


12.0 


11.2 


10.7 


17.6 


2.9 


2.8 


2.3 


3.8 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


1.4 


1993 


11.7 


11.5 


9.4 


16.2 


2.7 


2.4 


3.4 


4.2 


1.0 


0.9 


1.4 


1.5 


1994 


11.1 


10.8 


10.5 


13.1 


3.1 


2.7 


3.9 


4.4 


1.0 


0.9 


1.2 


2.0 


1995 


10.9 


10.2 


11.2 


13.5 


2.7 


2.5 


3.6 


3.0 


0.9 


0.8 


1.1 


1.7 


1996 


11.4 


11.0 


9.6 


13.6 


2.9 


2.7 


4.1 


2.6 


1.0 


0.9 


1.2 


1.6 


1997 


11.9 


11.7 


10.4 


13.9 


2.7 


2.7 


3.0 


1.9 


0.9 


0.8 


1.1 


1.3 


1973 


15.6 


15.9 


12.5 


13.3 


1.9 


4-year institutions 

1.8 2.4 


2.5 










1974 


15.6 


15.9 


13.6 


11.8 


1.8 


1.6 


3.2 


1.8 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1975 


15.7 


15.8 


15.1 


15.9 


2.0 


1.9 


2.6 


2.5 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1976 


24.4 


24.6 


23.9 


19.4 


6.3 


6.2 


6.8 


3.8 


1.3 


1.2 


2.7 


1.8 


1977 


23.1 


23.4 


19.9 


16.8 


6.6 


6.4 


7.6 


7.2 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1978 


22.6 


22.9 


20.8 


14.5 


6.1 


6.0 


6.0 


5.4 


1.4 


1.3 


2.0 


2.4 


1979 


22.8 


23.5 


19.6 


15.7 


6.2 


6.2 


5.3 


6.6 


1.4 


1.4 


2.1 


1.2 


1980 


22.2 


23.0 


17.0 


16.9 


5.6 


5.7 


5.5 


4.6 


1.2 


1.1 


1.7 


1.7 


1981 


22.4 


23.1 


18.8 


15.0 


5.8 


5.6 


6.2 


5.7 


1.4 


1.3 


2.2 


1.3 


1982 


22.7 


23.4 


19.5 


13.6 


5.8 


5.8 


5.6 


4.5 


1.3 


1.2 


1.7 


1.5 


1983 


22.6 


23.4 


18.4 


17.9 


5.9 


5.8 


4.9 


4.4 


1.4 


1.3 


1.9 


1.9 


1984 


23.4 


24.5 


16.9 


17.4 


5.6 


5.5 


4.7 


6.2 


1.2 


1.2 


1.6 


0.9 


1985 


23.8 


25.3 


16.4 


14.8 


5.6 


5.7 


4.1 


5.3 


1.4 


1.3 


1.8 


2.1 


1986 


24.2 


24.7 


20.7 


16.3 


5.3 


5.1 


5.0 


6.0 


1.4 


1.3 


1.9 


2.3 


1987 


26.2 


27.7 


20.3 


16.1 


5.6 


5.5 


5.3 


5.0 


1.5 


1.4 


1.6 


1.5 


1988 


26.4 


27.8 


20.0 


17.4 


5.4 


5.5 


3.9 


4.5 


1.8 


1.7 


1.9 


1.9 


1989 


28.1 


30.1 


21.4 


15.1 


5.8 


5.9 


3.8 


3.8 


1.6 


1.6 


1.2 


1.7 


1990 


28.4 


30.2 


21.8 


15.1 


5.8 


6.1 


3.3 


3.5 


1.7 


1.7 


1.8 


2.0 


1991 


29.1 


30.9 


19.5 


19.1 


5.8 


5.7 


4.5 


4.8 


1.7 


1.7 


2.1 


1.6 


1992 


29.6 


31.3 


22.7 


18.5 


5.7 


5.6 


4.4 


4.7 


1.6 


1.6 


1.7 


1.3 


1993 


29.3 


30.6 


22.8 


18.7 


5.8 


5.8 


4.7 


5.2 


1.6 


1.5 


2.0 


1.6 


1994 


31.1 


32.8 


25.1 


19.8 


6.5 


6.4 


5.8 


5.7 


1.7 


1.6 


2.3 


2.3 


1995 


31.2 


33.5 


24.0 


21.4 


6.7 


6.8 


5.5 


5.0 


1.7 


1.6 


2.5 


2.1 


1996 


31.8 


34.0 


26.1 


20.2 


6.8 


6.4 


6.8 


7.1 


1.7 


1.6 


2.4 


1.8 


1997 


33.0 


34.7 


28.9 


21.8 


6.7 


6.4 


6.0 


5.7 


1.7 


1.6 


2.5 


1.3 



— Not available. the total but not shown separately are high school completers from 

NOTE: In 1 994, the survey Instrument for the Current Population Survey racial-ethnic groups. 

(CPS) was changed and weights were adjusted. See the SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
supplemental note to Indlcofor 51 for further discussion, inciuded in October Current Popuiation Surveys. 
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Table 55-1 Percentage distribution of 1989-90 beginning students by their highest degree 

attained or enrollment status in 1994, by persistence or departure status in 1989—90 
and type of first institution attended 



Attained by 1994 (highest degree) No degree. No degree. 



Persistence and departure status Associate's Bachelor's enrolled not enrolled 

and type of first institution Total Certificate degree degree In 1994 In 1 994 









All beginning students 






Total’ 


48.3 


8.0 


11.0 


29.4 


14.9 


36.7 


Persistence or departure in 1989-90 














Persisted to 1990-91^ 


60.5 


6.9 


13.3 


40.2 


16.5 


23.0 


Stopped out, returned to same institution 


28.6 


9.7 


10.6 


8.3 


21.5 


49.9 


Stopped out, transferred to another institution 


42.6 


30.5 


9.0 


3.1 


20.2 


37.2 








All 4-year 






Total 


60.3 


2.9 


4.2 


53.3 


15.2 


24.4 


Persistence or departure in 1989-90 














Persisted to 1990-91^ 


67.8 


2.6 


3.9 


61.3 


15.1 


17.1 


Stopped out, returned to same institution 


32.1 


1.4 


1.6 


29.2 


26.3 


41.7 


Stopped out, transferred to another institution 


34.0 


11.7 


14.0 


8.3 


23.5 


42.5 








Public 4-year 






Total 


54.8 


3.2 


4.7 


46.9 


18.4 


26.8 


Persistence or departure in 1989-90 














Persisted to 1990-91^ 


62.7 


2.8 


4.6 


55.3 


18.8 


18.5 


Stopped out, returned to same institution 


19.7 


0.0 


1.8 


17.9 


30.9 


49.4 


Stopped out, transferred to another institution 


34.4 


13.6 


13.6 


7.2 


23.3 


42.3 








Private, not-for-profit 4-year 






Total 


71.8 


2.3 


3.0 


66.6 


8.6 


19.6 


Persistence or departure in 1989-90 














Persisted to 1990-91^ 


77.7 


2.1 


2.6 


73.1 


7.9 


14.4 


Stopped out, returned to same institution 


63.1 


4.8 


0.9 


57.5 


14.7 


22.2 


Stopped out, transferred to another institution 


32.7 


6.3 


15.2 


11.2 


24.1 


43.2 








Public 2-year 






Total 


36.7 


12.9 


17.5 


6.3 


14.7 


48.6 


Persistence or departure in 1989-90 














Persisted to 1990-91^ 


50.3 


13.1 


26.5 


10.7 


18.4 


31.3 


Stopped out, returned to same institution 


27.4 


12.5 


13.7 


1.3 


19.9 


52.7 


Stopped out. transferred to another institution 


47.9 


42.0 


5.9 


0.0 


18.1 


34.0 



’ Does not Include students in private, for-profit Institutions; public less- 
than-2-year institutions; or private, not-for-profit less-than-4-year 
institutions (about 14 percent of beginning students). 

2 Includes a small percentage of students who attained a certificate 
in 1989-90. 



NOTE: Details may not add to 100.0 due to rounding. Note also that 
totals include stayouts, who are not displayed in the table. Therefore, 
the total percentage may not be within the range of the row 
subgroups. Percentages less than 0.05 percent are rounded to 0.0. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, 1989-90 Beginning Postsecondary Students 
Longitudinal Study, Second Follow-up (BPS:90/94), Data Analysis 
System. 
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Table 56-1 Percentage distribution of 1989-90 beginning postsecondary students according to 
selected student characteristics, by parents' highest education level 



First-generation status 



Selected student characteristics 


Total 


First 

generation 


Parents 
have some 
college 


Parents have 
bachelor's or 
advanced degree 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Sex 


Male 


46.0 


42.7 


45.6 


51 .9 


Female 


54.0 


57.3 


54.4 


48.2 


Age in 1989-90 


18 years or younger 


61.2 


49.4 


66.7 


79.2 


19-24 years 


24.3 


29.2 


25.9 


18.2 


25-29 years 


5.0 


8.8 


3.1 


1.3 


30 years or older 


9.5 


12.6 


4.4 


1.3 


Race-ethnicity 


White 


78.8 


75.9 


79.9 


83.1 


Black 


8.8 


9.2 


10.7 


6.3 


Hispanic 


7.6 


10.5 


6.4 


4.4 


Aslan/Pacific Islander 


4.0 


3.6 


2.9 


5.3 


American Indian/Alaskan Native 


0.7 


1.0 


0.2 


0.8 


Marital status In 1 989-90 


Not married^ 


86.7 


80.2 


91.5 


96.6 


Married 


12.2 


18.0 


7.5 


3.2 


Separated 


1.2 


1.7 


1.0 


0.1 


Dependency status in 1989-90 


Dependent 


74.0 


63.0 


80.2 


91.1 


Single Independent 


10.9 


14.9 


10.9 


4.3 


Independent with dependents 


15.1 


22.1 


9.0 


4.5 


Socioeconomic status in 1989-90^ 


Lowest quartiie 


14.7 


23.3 


8.2 


2.2 


Middle quartiies 


45.7 


58.4 


53.6 


24.2 


Highest quartiie 


39.7 


18.3 


38.2 


73.7 


Educational aspirations in 1989-90 


Trade school 


9.1 


14.2 


8.0 


1.9 


2-year degree 


12.8 


18.4 


10.6 


6.2 


Bacheior's degree 


35.9 


37.7 


37.2 


33.2 


Advanced degree 


42.1 


29.6 


44.2 


58.7 


SAT total score 


Less than 600 


4.6 


6.1 


4.3 


3.8 


600-799 


21.9 


31.2 


24.1 


15.6 


800-999 


35.6 


36.3 


36.7 


35.0 


1,000-1,199 


26.9 


22.4 


27.8 


29.2 


1 ,200-1 ,399 


9.6 


3.6 


6.1 


14.3 


1 ,400 or more 


1.4 


0.3 


1.0 


2.1 



’ The highest educational attainment of either parent was no coiiege 
for 43 percent of students, some coiiege for 23 percent of students, 
and a bacheior's or advanced degree for 34 percent. 

2 '‘Not married" inciudes singie, never married; iiving as married, never 
married; divorced; widowed; and iiving as married, previousiy 
divorced. 

^ These SES quartiies, defined in the NSPAS:90 data, inciude not oniy 
beginning postsecondary students but aiso aii first-year students. 
Since students in the BPS:89/90 sampie were more ilkeiy than other 
first-year students to be in the highest quartiie, the percentage in 
the highest quartiie in the total column is greater than 25. 



NOTE: Details may not add to 100.0 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, 1989-90 Beginning Postsecondary Students 
Longitudinal Study, Second Follow-up (BPS:90/94), Data Analysis 
System. 
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Table 56-2 Percentage distribution of 1989-90 beginning postsecondary students according to 
type of first institution, by parents' highest education level 



Parent's highest education level 


Public 

4-year 


Private. 

not-for-profit 

4-year 


Public 

2-year 


Other 


Total 


28.5 


13.7 


43.7 


14.1 


High school or less 


20.4 


8.4 


51.2 


20.0 


Some college 


33.9 


13.2 


40.4 


12.6 


Bachelor's or advanced degree 


37.2 


22.1 


34.8 


6.0 



* The highest educational attalnnnent of either parent was no college 
for 43 percent of students, sonne college for 23 percent of students, 
and a bachelor's degree or higher for 34 percent. 

NOTE: Details nnay not add to 100.0 due to rounding. 



SOURCE: U.S. Departnnent of Education. National Center for 
Education Statistics. 1989-90 Beginning Postsecondary Students 
Longitudinal Study. Second Follow-up (BPS:90/94). Data Analysis 
Systenn. 
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Table 57-1 Minority field concentration ratio^ and dissimilarity index^ at the bachelor's degree 
level: Academic years ending 1977-96 



Field of study 


1977 


1979 


1981 


1985 


1987 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


Humanities and social/behavioral sciences 


1.02 


1.03 


1.01 


0.98 


0.94 


Black 

0.92 0.93 


0.93 


0.93 


0.94 


0.96 


0.96 


0.97 


Humanities 


0.69 


0.78 


0.74 


0.83 


0.83 


0.80 


0.81 


0.78 


0.80 


0.80 


0.82 


0.82 


0.83 


Social and behavioral sciences 


1.32 


1.27 


1.27 


1.13 


1.06 


1.04 


1.05 


1.07 


1.07 


1.08 


1.09 


1.10 


1.10 


Natural and computer sciences and engineering 


0.60 


0.61 


0.66 


0.75 


0.90 


0.94 


0.95 


0.96 


0.95 


0.94 


0.91 


0.90 


0.90 


Natural sciences 


0.65 


0.69 


0.74 


0.81 


0.87 


0.91 


0.90 


0.92 


0.92 


0.91 


0.86 


0.83 


0.85 


Life sciences 


0.70 


0.77 


0.81 


0.92 


0.92 


1.00 


0.99 


0.96 


0.95 


0.95 


0.87 


0.83 


0.86 


Physical sciences 


0.45 


0.44 


0.57 


0.58 


0.73 


0.72 


0.73 


0.79 


0.77 


0.72 


0.71 


0.72 


0.72 


Mathematics 


0.78 


0.85 


0.82 


0.91 


0.93 


0.95 


0.88 


0.96 


1.00 


1.00 


1.00 


1.00 


0.98 


Computer sciences and engineering 


0.51 


0.51 


0.59 


0.71 


0.92 


0.96 


0.98 


0.98 


0.97 


0.96 


0.96 


0.97 


0.95 


Computer and information sciences 


0.91 


0.91 


0.83 


0.98 


1.44 


1.68 


1.71 


1.59 


1.61 


1.67 


1.70 


1.68 


1.55 


Engineering 


0.45 


0.45 


0.54 


0.48 


0.61 


0.60 


0.63 


0.68 


0.68 


0.70 


0.67 


0.68 


0.69 


Engineering technologies 


— 


— 


— 


1.04 


1.08 


1.08 


1.14 


1.19 


1.17 


1.01 


1.05 


1.07 


1.12 


Technical and professional 


1.11 


1.11 


1.11 


1.11 


1.07 


1.06 


1.06 


1.06 


1.06 


1.05 


1.06 


1.06 


1.05 


Education 


1.42 


1.40 


1.35 


1.01 


0.81 


0.71 


0.66 


0.67 


0.69 


0.70 


0.74 


0.75 


0.78 


Business management 


1.03 


1.01 


1.02 


1.09 


1.07 


1.07 


1.09 


1.12 


1.13 


1.14 


1.19 


1.20 


1.19 


Health sciences 


0.84 


0.81 


0.84 


0.99 


1.03 


1.15 


1.20 


1.17 


1.05 


1.02 


0.87 


0.92 


0.91 


Other technical/professional 


0.97 


1.10 


1.18 


1.29 


1.29 


1.29 


1.29 


1.26 


1.23 


1.21 


1.17 


1.16 


1.14 


Dissimilarity index^ 


12.70 


11.20 


10.84 


7.80 


7.85 


8.85 


9.31 


9.48 


8.69 


8.47 


9.19 


9.06 


8.48 


Humanities and sociai/behavioral sciences 


1.23 


1.22 


1.20 


1.15 


1.11 


Hispanic 

1.14 1.13 


1.10 


1.17 


1.18 


1.21 


1.22 


1.22 


Humanities 


1.17 


1.15 


1.11 


1.09 


1.10 


1.10 


1.12 


1.06 


1.13 


1.19 


1.22 


1.24 


1.24 


Social and behavioral sciences 


1.29 


1.28 


1.29 


1.20 


1.13 


1.18 


1.14 


1.13 


1.22 


1.17 


1.20 


1.20 


1.21 


Natural and computer sciences and engineering 


0.85 


0.88 


0.91 


0.92 


1.05 


1.05 


1.07 


1.07 


1.03 


0.99 


0.96 


0.94 


0.92 


Natural sciences 


0.82 


0.89 


0.94 


0.95 


0.98 


1.01 


0.98 


0.99 


0.98 


0.92 


0.91 


0.84 


0.83 


Life sciences 


0.89 


1.04 


1.13 


1.25 


1.26 


1.25 


1.18 


1.20 


1.16 


1.08 


1.03 


0.94 


0.91 


Physical sciences 


0.71 


0.66 


0.70 


0.64 


0.77 


0.77 


0.70 


0.71 


0.63 


0.64 


0.65 


0.55 


0.56 


Mathematics 


0.76 


0.76 


0.72 


0.67 


0.62 


0.72 


0.80 


0.80 


0.88 


0.77 


0.87 


0.83 


0.86 


Computer sciences and engineering 


0.90 


0.86 


0.87 


0.91 


1.09 


1.08 


1.12 


1.13 


1.07 


1.05 


1.00 


1.03 


1.01 


Computer and information sciences 


0.73 


0.84 


0.89 


0.84 


1.11 


1.15 


1.18 


1.26 


1.20 


1.09 


1.03 


1.14 


1.02 


Engineering 


0.92 


0.86 


0.87 


0.93 


1.09 


1.09 


1.07 


1.10 


1.04 


1.05 


1.00 


1.03 


1.01 


Engineering technologies 


— 


— 


— 


0.97 


1.08 


0.95 


1.21 


1.03 


0.98 


1.00 


0.95 


0.93 


0.98 


Technical/professional 


0.89 


0.91 


0.92 


0.95 


0.92 


0.90 


0.90 


0.92 


0.88 


0.88 


0.87 


0.87 


0.87 


Education 


1.05 


1.11 


1.12 


1.04 


0.89 


0.74 


0.81 


0.86 


0.73 


0.64 


0.64 


0.62 


0.64 


Business management 


0.84 


0.85 


0.87 


0.94 


0.97 


0.97 


0.93 


0.94 


0.93 


0.98 


1.00 


1.03 


1.04 


Health sciences 


0.72 


0.76 


0.75 


0.89 


0.75 


0.79 


0.87 


0.85 


0.78 


0.74 


0.68 


0.66 


0.65 


Other technical/professional 


0.84 


0.87 


0.90 


0.96 


0.93 


0.96 


0.94 


0.95 


0.95 


0.97 


0.94 


0.94 


0.94 


Dissimilarity Index^ 


8.68 


8.46 


8.03 


5.33 


5.29 


6.03 


5.94 


5.07 


7.09 


7.00 


7.39 


8.43 


8.48 
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Table 57-1 Minority field concentration ratio^ and dissimilarity index^ at the bachelor's degree 
level: Academic years ending 1977-96— Continued 



Field of study 


1977 


1979 


1981 


1985 


1987 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


Humanities and social/behavioral sciences 


0.96 


0.92 


0.87 


0.82 


Asian/Pacific Islander 

0.86 0.88 0.87 0.86 


0.88 


0.88 


0.90 


0.90 


0.91 


Humanities 


0.90 


0.88 


0.84 


0.79 


0.82 


0.80 


0.81 


0.80 


0.81 


0.83 


0.85 


0.83 


0.85 


Social and behavioral sciences 


1.02 


0.96 


0.89 


0.84 


0.90 


0.95 


0.93 


0.93 


0.94 


0.93 


0.96 


0.97 


0.97 


Natural and computer sciences and engineering 


1.55 


1.69 


1.89 


2.01 


2.13 


2.23 


2.35 


2.38 


2.32 


2.26 


2.15 


2.11 


2.07 


Natural sciences 


1.46 


1.56 


1.56 


1.81 


1.91 


2.01 


2.13 


2.13 


2.16 


2.16 


2.11 


2.14 


2.14 


Life sciences 


1.62 


1.78 


1.72 


1.99 


2.16 


2.33 


2.54 


2.55 


2.71 


2.68 


2.64 


2.62 


2.56 


Physical sciences 


1.06 


1.07 


1.21 


1.20 


1.38 


1.47 


1.63 


1.62 


1.46 


1.45 


1.26 


1.36 


1.45 


Mathematics 


1.48 


1.65 


1.78 


2.35 


2.00 


1.88 


1.67 


1.64 


1.46 


1.44 


1.41 


1.41 


1.34 


Computer sciences and engineering 


1.70 


1.85 


2.19 


2.13 


2.25 


2.38 


2.50 


2.57 


2.45 


2.35 


2.18 


2.08 


2.00 


Computer and information sciences 


1.74 


1.85 


2.29 


2.12 


2.17 


2.41 


2.58 


2.52 


2.48 


2.56 


2.39 


2.30 


2.22 


Engineering 


1.70 


1.85 


2.16 


2.39 


2.55 


2.72 


2.86 


2.99 


2.79 


2.63 


2.45 


2.34 


2.22 


Engineering technologies 


— 


— 


— 


1.12 


1.32 


1.22 


1.18 


1.22 


1.21 


1.10 


0.96 


0.87 


0.87 


Technical/professional 


0.86 


0.83 


0.78 


0.69 


0.65 


0.68 


0.68 


0.69 


0.71 


0.72 


0.73 


0.73 


0.73 


Education 


0.42 


0.38 


0.33 


0.32 


0.36 


0.29 


0.22 


0.19 


0.20 


0.21 


0.20 


0.22 


0.23 


Business management 


1.15 


1.08 


0.97 


0.87 


0.76 


0.87 


0.90 


0.96 


1.01 


1.06 


1.10 


1.13 


1.13 


Health sciences 


1.16 


1.02 


0.99 


0.77 


0.73 


0.76 


0.86 


0.88 


0.87 


0.82 


0.82 


0.81 


0.82 


Other technical/professional 


0.87 


0.83 


0.75 


0.58 


0.62 


0.57 


0.55 


0.55 


0.52 


0.52 


0.52 


0.51 


0.50 


Dissimilarity Index^ 


13.10 


13.80 


16.12 


21.81 


22.93 21.51 


21.70 21.30 20.06 


20.16 


19.80 


20.33 


19.92 


Humanities and social/behavioral sciences 


1.02 


1.08 


1.14 


American Indian/Alaskan Native 

1.09 1.11 1.02 1.05 1.00 1.03 


1.08 


1.08 


1.06 


1.06 


Humanities 


0.94 


0.92 


1.03 


1.05 


1.07 


1.02 


1.07 


1.00 


1.04 


1.03 


1.04 


1.04 


1.03 


Social and behavioral sciences 


1.10 


1.23 


1.25 


1.14 


1.16 


1.02 


1.03 


0.99 


1.02 


1.13 


1.11 


1.07 


1.09 


Natural and computer sciences and engineering 


0.76 


0.75 


0.69 


0.87 


0.87 


0.94 


0.83 


0.91 


0.87 


0.89 


0.87 


0.89 


0.85 


Natural sciences 


0.76 


0.81 


0.73 


0.96 


0.94 


1.01 


0.94 


1.04 


0.91 


0.98 


0.93 


0.93 


0.90 


Life sciences 


0.80 


0.81 


0.83 


0.98 


1.00 


1.10 


0.91 


1.16 


1.01 


1.00 


0.98 


0.97 


0.94 


Physical sciences 


0.81 


0.72 


0.69 


0.92 


0.91 


0.93 


1.14 


1.04 


0.85 


1.09 


0.86 


0.92 


0.90 


Mathematics 


0.50 


0.95 


0.43 


0.94 


0.83 


0.89 


0.81 


0.76 


0.70 


0.79 


0.82 


0.77 


0.70 


Computer sciences and engineering 


0.77 


0.69 


0.66 


0.82 


0.83 


0.90 


0.75 


0.82 


0.84 


0.81 


0.82 


0.86 


0.81 


Computer and information sciences 


0.66 


0.35 


0.38 


0.86 


0.81 


0.86 


0.96 


0.92 


0.85 


0.84 


0.74 


0.98 


0.75 


Engineering 


0.79 


0.73 


0.72 


0.67 


0.79 


0.74 


0.62 


0.70 


0.73 


0.66 


0.74 


0.70 


0.73 


Engineering technologies 


— 


— 


— 


1.31 


1.01 


1.46 


0.91 


1.07 


1.22 


1.33 


1.19 


1.28 


1.20 


Technical/professlonal 


1.06 


1.03 


1.02 


1.00 


0.99 


1.00 


1.02 


1.03 


1.02 


0.98 


0.99 


1.00 


1.01 


Education 


1.37 


1.39 


1.36 


1.21 


1.23 


1.31 


1.25 


1.24 


1.21 


1.11 


1.17 


1.26 


1.26 


Business management 


0.79 


0.79 


0.82 


0.91 


0.81 


0.83 


0.81 


0.84 


0.82 


0.86 


0.82 


0.78 


0.84 


Health sciences 


0.73 


0.87 


0.83 


0.96 


1.05 


1.02 


1.08 


1.14 


1.15 


1.03 


0.96 


0.97 


0.98 


Other technical/professional 


1.21 


1.10 


1.16 


1.05 


1.14 


1.08 


1.19 


1.13 


1.14 


1.05 


1.12 


1.11 


1.06 


Dissimilarity Index^ 


9.98 


10.29 


10.47 


5.75 


7.23 


6.24 


7.32 


5.76 


6.26 


5.32 


6.19 


6.46 


5.70 
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Table 57-1 Minority field concentration ratio' and dissimilarity index^ at the bachelor's degree 

level: Academic years ending 1977-96 — Continued 



Field of study 


1977 


1979 


1981 


1985 


1987 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 












Nonresident alien 












Humanities and soclal/behavloral sciences 


0.73 


0.76 


0.69 


0.69 


0.65 


0.65 


0.68 


0.71 


0.73 


0.74 


0.73 


0.75 


0.76 


Humanities 


0.71 


0.76 


0.65 


0.66 


0.63 


0.65 


0.67 


0.72 


0.75 


0.76 


0.74 


0.78 


0.77 


Social and behavioral sciences 


0.75 


0.76 


0.73 


0.71 


0.68 


0.66 


0.69 


0.70 


0.71 


0.73 


0.72 


0.72 


0.75 


Natural and computer sciences and engineering 


2.32 


2.39 


2.48 


1.96 


2.06 


2.21 


2.32 


2.20 


2.19 


2.07 


1.91 


1.80 


1.71 


Natural sciences 


1.22 


1.19 


1.10 


1.08 


1.02 


1.16 


1.20 


1.24 


1.23 


1.20 


1.03 


0.95 


0.89 


Life sciences 


1.11 


0.93 


0.86 


0.81 


0.81 


0.97 


0.98 


1.07 


0.99 


1.00 


0.82 


0.76 


0.73 


Physical sciences 


1.44 


1.50 


1.23 


1.08 


1.09 


1.34 


1.45 


1.40 


1.44 


1.57 


1.31 


1.17 


1.06 


Mathematics 


1.30 


1.61 


1.72 


1.77 


1.42 


1.39 


1.44 


1.49 


1.66 


1.35 


1.36 


1.38 


1.34 


Computer sciences and engineering 


4.19 


3.89 


3.77 


2.50 


2.67 


2.87 


3.07 


2.91 


2.93 


2.78 


2.69 


2.58 


2.51 


Computer and information sciences 


2.48 


2.28 


2.21 


1.91 


2.54 


3.14 


3.45 


3.54 


3.81 


3.92 


3.86 


3.56 


3.30 


Engineering 


4.42 


4.12 


4.09 


3.43 


3.48 


3.64 


3.84 


3.08 


3.06 


2.89 


2.73 


2.66 


2.59 


Engineering technologies 


— 


— 


— 


2.21 


1.76 


1.27 


1.50 


1.53 


1.28 


0.95 


1.05 


1.06 


1.17 


Technical/professional 


0.77 


0.70 


0.68 


0.78 


0.79 


0.81 


0.80 


0.84 


0.84 


0.87 


0.91 


0.92 


0.94 


Education 


0.30 


0.36 


0.35 


0.37 


0.31 


0.23 


0.23 


0.26 


0.20 


0.19 


0.19 


0.19 


0.24 


Business management 


1.28 


1.04 


0.94 


1.07 


1.14 


1.21 


1.21 


1.29 


1.36 


1.45 


1.64 


1.77 


1.83 


Health sciences 


0.64 


0.48 


0.37 


0.42 


0.41 


0.47 


0.54 


0.61 


0.55 


0.53 


0.45 


0.38 


0.39 


Other technical/professional 


0.73 


0.69 


0.73 


0.72 


0.66 


0.67 


0.66 


0.64 


0.61 


0.60 


0.59 


0.56 


0.55 


Dissimilarity Index^ 


24.88 


22.44 


22.47 


20.38 


23.87 


25.29 


25.73 


26.07 


27.38 


28.11 


30.32 


31.08 


30.94 



— Data not available for field of study prior to 1985. 

^ The minority field concentration ratio is calculated as the 
percentage of a minority group earning bachelor's degrees who 
majored In a selected field of study divided by the percentage of 
whites earning bachelor's degrees who majored In the same field. 
For example, the 1996 black-to-white concentration ratio for 
education = 7.8/10.1 = 0.78. A value greater than 1 indicates that 
minority graduates are more likely to major In that field than whites, 
whereas a value less than 1 indicates that minority graduates are 
less likely to major in that field than whites. 

2 The dissimilarity index represents the percentage of students In a 
minority group who would need to change fields in order to make 



their percentage distribution across fields the same as the distribution 
of white students. It is calculated as the sum of the absolute 
difference between the percentages of minority and white students 
majoring in each field divided by 2. 

NOTE: Analysis includes only those degree recipients whose race- 
ethnicity and field of study were known. See the supplemental note 
to this indicator for a description of fields of study. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Digest of Education Statistics, various years 
(based on IPEDS 'Completions" surveys). 
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Classification of fields of study 



The data on the number of bachelor's degrees con- 
ferred by specific fields of study were obtained from 
the Higher Education General Information Survey 
(HEGIS) "Degrees and Other Formal Awards Con- 
ferred" surveys and the Integrated Postsecondary 
Education Data System (IPEDS) "Completions" 
surveys. The list below shows how related degree 
fields were reclassified into consolidated degree 
fields for this analysis. 

In the 1991-92 academic year, a new classification 
of instructional programs was initiated. When nec- 
essary, the figures for earlier years were reclassified 
to make them conform to the new taxonomy. The 
classifications for aU other fields not shown in the 
table did not change. 

To facilitate trend comparisons, certain aggregations 
were made of the degree fields as reported in the 
IPEDS "Completions" surveys: "Agriculture and 
Natural Resources" includes agricultural business 
and production, agricultural sciences, and conser- 
vation and renewable natural resources; "Business 
Management and Adrninistrative Services" includes 
business management and administrative services, 
marketing operations/ marketing and distribution, 
and consumer and personal services; and "Engi- 
neering Technologies" includes engineering-related 
technologies, mechanics and repairers, and con- 
struction trades. 



276 



Consolidated 

degree field Degree fields 



Humanities Area and ethnic studies 

English language and 
literature /letters 
Foreign languages 
Liberal /general studies 

Multi / interdisciplinary 
studies 

Philosophy and religion 
Theology 

Visual and performing arts 



Social/ 

behavioral sciences Psychology 

Social sciences and history 

Natural sciences Biological sciences/ 
life sciences 

Mathematics 
Physical sciences 

Engineering and 
engineering 

technologies Engineering 

Engineering-related 

technologies 

Construction trades Mechanics and repairs 
Other technical/ 

professional Agriculture 

Architecture 
Communications 
Communication technology 
Home economics 
Law 

Library /archival sciences 
Military sciences 
Parks and recreation 
Precision production trades 
Protective sciences 

Public administration 
and services 

Transportation and 
material moving 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Eduation. National Center for 
Education Statistics. Integrated Postsecondary Education Data 
System (IPEDS). Xompletions" surveys. 
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Table 58-1 Female field concentration ratio^ and dissimilarity index^of master's degrees 
conferred, by field of study: Academic years ending 1971-96 



Field of study 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


Hunnanities 

Social and behavioral 


1.58 


1.52 


1.45 


1.34 


1.32 


1.24 


1.17 


1.16 


1.12 


1.08 


1.03 


1.08 


1.06 


sciences 


0.69 


0.69 


0.68 


0.67 


0.69 


0.73 


0.76 


0.77 


0.84 


0.88 


0.91 


0.92 


0.99 


Natural sciences 


0.48 


0.48 


0.44 


0.43 


0.41 


0.41 


0.44 


0.42 


0.44 


0.43 


0.43 


0.45 


0.48 


Life sciences 


0.76 


0.72 


0.62 


0.58 


0.53 


0.54 


0.57 


0.59 


0.62 


0.60 


0.63 


0.69 


0.77 


Physical sciences 


0.23 


0.24 


0.22 


0.22 


0.21 


0.20 


0.22 


0.22 


0.23 


0.23 


0.26 


0.27 


0.27 


Mathennatics 
Connputer sciences and 


0.56 


0.58 


0.56 


0.53 


0.54 


0.53 


0.55 


0.50 


0.49 


0.51 


0.45 


0.43 


0.47 


engineering 
Connputer and 


0.03 


0.04 


0.04 


0.05 


0.05 


0.06 


0.07 


0.09 


0.09 


0.11 


0.12 


0.14 


0.15 


infornnation sciences 
Engineering and 


0.17 


0.19 


0.17 


0.20 


0.21 


0.20 


0.22 


0.25 


0.24 


0.27 


0.30 


0.35 


0.39 


engineering technologies 


0.02 


0.02 


0.02 


0.03 


0.03 


0.04 


0.05 


0.06 


0.07 


0.08 


0.09 


0.10 


0.10 


Technical/professional 


1.27 


1.25 


1.26 


1.26 


1.24 


1.23 


1.23 


1.24 


1.22 


1.23 


1.24 


1.25 


1.25 


Education 


1.92 


1.98 


1.98 


1.99 


2.04 


2.10 


2.18 


2.26 


2.28 


2.42 


2.48 


2.54 


2.64 


Business nnanagennent 


0.06 


0.06 


0.07 


0.09 


0.11 


0.15 


0.19 


0.22 


0.25 


0.30 


0.33 


0.38 


0.41 


Health professions 
Other technical/ 


1.85 


1.90 


1.91 


2.00 


1.99 


2.29 


2.37 


2.53 


2.54 


2.66 


2.80 


3.03 


3.01 


professional^ 


1.56 


1.46 


1.34 


1.24 


1.15 


1.08 


1.04 


1.07 


1.08 


1.10 


1.14 


1.15 


1.22 


Not classified 




























DIssInnilarity index^ 


37.9 


38.0 


37.2 


36.0 


35.9 


35.8 


35.1 


35.7 


35.3 


35.3 


35.1 


35.0 


34.9 


Field of study 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


Hunnanities 

Social and behavioral 


1.08 


1.12 


1.12 


1.06 


1.06 


1.07 


1.06 


1.10 


1.08 


1.08 


1.09 


1.07 


1.03 


sciences 


1.04 


1.06 


1.08 


1.05 


1.06 


1.07 


1.06 


1.11 


1.05 


1.08 


1.10 


1.12 


1.12 


Natural sciences 


0.52 


0.52 


0.53 


0.55 


0.54 


0.56 


0.55 


0.56 


0.54 


0.55 


0.55 


0.55 


0.57 


Life sciences 


0.82 


0.91 


0.91 


0.91 


0.92 


0.92 


0.93 


0.93 


0.91 


0.87 


0.92 


0.87 


0.88 


Physical sciences 


0.31 


0.30 


0.32 


0.32 


0.31 


0.34 


0.32 


0.33 


0.32 


0.35 


0.35 


0.35 


0.37 


Mathennatics 
Connputer sciences and 


0.50 


0.49 


0.50 


0.57 


0.58 


0.57 


0.55 


0.56 


0.54 


0.55 


0.51 


0.53 


0.50 


engineering 
Connputer and 


0.18 


0.18 


0.20 


0.20 


0.19 


0.19 


0.19 


0.19 


0.19 


0.19 


0.19 


0.19 


0.19 


infornnation sciences 
Engineering and 


0.42 


0.40 


0.42 


0.40 


0.35 


0.36 


0.35 


0.36 


0.33 


0.31 


0.29 


0.29 


0.29 


engineering technologies 


0.12 


0.12 


0.13 


0.14 


0.13 


0.14 


0.14 


0.14 


0.15 


0.15 


0.15 


0.16 


0.16 


Technical/professional 


1.25 


1.26 


1.26 


1.28 


1.29 


1.29 


1.27 


1.28 


1.27 


1.27 


1.27 


1.26 


1.24 


Education 


2.63 


2.64 


2.66 


2.71 


2.83 


2.84 


2.83 


2.83 


2.85 


2.81 


2.75 


2.65 


2.53 


Business nnanagennent 


0.44 


0.45 


0.45 


0.47 


0.48 


0.47 


0.46 


0.47 


0.46 


0.47 


0.48 


0.48 


0.47 


Health professions 
Other technical/ 


3.16 


3.23 


3.16 


3.58 


3.40 


3.30 


3.14 


3.27 


3.32 


3.31 


3.19 


2.96 


2.96 


professional^ 


1.25 


1.29 


1.27 


1.28 


1.27 


1.30 


1.32 


1.31 


1.34 


1.35 


1.33 


1.34 


1.28 


Not classified 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1.14 


0.71 


1.37 


0.71 


0.68 


0.64 


1.05 


0.18 


— 


Dissinnilarity Index^ 


34.25 


34.72 


34.76 


34.36 


34.73 


35.32 


35.09 


35.07 


35.59 


35.83 


35.05 


34.52 


33.59 



— Not applicable. 

’ The female field concentration ratio is calculated as the 
percentage of females earning degrees who majored in a specific 
field divided by the percentage of males earning degrees who 
majored in the same field. For example, the 1996 female-to-maie 
concentration ratio for education = 35.72/14.11 = 2.53. A value 
greater than 1 indicates that females are more likely to earn a 
graduate degree in that field than males, whereas a value less than 

1 indicates that females are less likely to earn a graduate degree in 
that field than males. Includes degrees conferred to U.S. and non- 
U.S. citizens. 

2 The dissimilarity index represents the percentage distribution of 
female students who would need to switch fields of study to match 
the percentage distribution of male students across fields of study. It 



^ . 
ERIC 



is calculated as the sum of the absolute difference between the 
percentages of male and female students majoring in each field 
divided by 2. 

^ Principally composed of public administration at the master's 
degree level. 

NOTE: Data for 1988 through 1995 are revised from previously 
published figures. See the supplemental note to Indicator 57 for a 
description of fields of study. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Chartbook of Degrees Conferred. 1969-70 to 
1993-94, Degrees and Other Awards Conferred by Institutions of 
Higher Education: 1994-95. and Digest of Education Statistics (based 
on IPEDS "Completions" surveys). 
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Table 58-2 Minority field concentration ratio^ and dissimilarity index^of master's degrees 
conferred, by field of study: Academic years ending 1979-96 



Field of study 


1979 


1981 


1985 


1987 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


Humanities 


0.46 


0.51 


0.52 


0.54 


0.55 


Black 

0.56 0.56 


0.64 


0.66 


0.63 


0.67 


0.62 


Social and behavioral 
sciences 


0.91 


0.90 


0.93 


0.92 


0.92 


0.96 


1.00 


0.97 


0.92 


0.89 


0.98 


1.02 


Natural sciences 


0.38 


0.43 


0.47 


0.55 


0.46 


0.48 


0.59 


0.55 


0.56 


0.56 


0.61 


0.56 


Life sciences 


0.48 


0.46 


0.59 


0.73 


0.56 


0.51 


0.65 


0.68 


0.61 


0.54 


0.55 


0.56 


Physical sciences 


0.25 


0.37 


0.34 


0.34 


0.34 


0.41 


0.38 


0.47 


0.48 


0.53 


0.56 


0.40 


Mathematics 


0.39 


0.50 


0.45 


0.59 


0.50 


0.53 


0.78 


0.49 


0.59 


0.61 


0.78 


0.78 


Computer sciences and 
engineering 


0.32 


0.36 


0.51 


0.59 


0.55 


0.59 


0.64 


0.69 


0.67 


0.68 


0.69 


0.69 


Computer and 
information sciences 


0.37 


0.35 


0.67 


0.73 


0.68 


0.81 


0.97 


1.06 


0.97 


1.12 


1.00 


1.07 


Engineering and 
engineering technologies 


0.31 


0.36 


0.46 


0.54 


0.50 


0.50 


0.52 


0.57 


0.58 


0.56 


0.60 


0.59 


Technical/professional 


1.17 


1.16 


1.15 


1.15 


1.15 


1.13 


1.12 


1.10 


1.10 


1.11 


1.09 


1.09 


Education 


1.48 


1.47 


1.47 


1.34 


1.29 


1.24 


1.21 


1.21 


1.17 


1.14 


1.18 


1.13 


Business management 


0.66 


0.70 


0.76 


0.87 


0.91 


0.90 


0.91 


0.90 


0.95 


1.01 


0.94 


1.01 


Health professions 


0.77 


0.88 


0.90 


0.90 


0.90 


0.89 


0.94 


0.88 


0.86 


0.85 


0.81 


0.80 


Other technical/ 
professional 


1.10 


1.16 


1.32 


1.36 


1.39 


1.49 


1.39 


1.36 


1.40 


1.38 


1.33 


1.34 


Dissimilarity index^ 


28.93 


27.14 


26.03 


22.12 


21.41 


20.45 


17.25 


16.30 


15.68 


15.27 


14.54 


14.02 


Humanities 


1.06 


0.94 


1.00 


0.90 


1.09 


Hispanic 

1.10 1.05 


1.11 


1.01 


1.07 


1.00 


0.97 


Social and behavioral 
sciences 


1.12 


1.06 


1.22 


1.09 


1.21 


1.19 


1.15 


1.10 


1.14 


1.11 


1.10 


1.14 


Natural sciences 


0.52 


0.55 


0.86 


0.83 


0.74 


0.73 


0.87 


0.92 


0.91 


0.76 


0.61 


0.72 


Life sciences 


0.52 


0.49 


0.87 


0.71 


0.98 


0.81 


0.87 


1.19 


1.12 


0.84 


0.55 


0.78 


Physical sciences 


0.53 


0.50 


0.84 


0.93 


0.65 


0.68 


0.78 


0.79 


0.86 


0.74 


0.56 


0.59 


Mathematics 


0.50 


0.79 


0.85 


0.85 


0.47 


0.66 


0.97 


0.73 


0.71 


0.67 


0.78 


0.78 


Computer sciences and 
engineering 


0.81 


0.97 


0.84 


1.14 


1.04 


0.94 


1.00 


1.05 


1.03 


1.02 


1.05 


0.98 


Computer and 
information sciences 


0.48 


0.79 


0.71 


0.85 


0.92 


0.78 


0.84 


0.97 


0.93 


0.92 


1.00 


0.84 


Engineering and 
engineering technologies 


0.88 


1.02 


0.88 


1.25 


1.08 


1.00 


1.06 


1.08 


1.06 


1.05 


0.60 


1.02 


Technical/professional 


1.03 


1.03 


1.01 


1.00 


0.98 


0.99 


0.98 


0.98 


0.99 


0.99 


0.99 


1.01 


Education 


1.22 


1.28 


1.30 


1.12 


1.03 


1.09 


1.10 


1.03 


1.02 


1.05 


1.18 


1.09 


Business management 


0.66 


0.68 


0.70 


0.87 


0.91 


0.86 


0.84 


0.85 


0.88 


0.92 


0.94 


0.92 


Health professions 


0.63 


0.66 


0.66 


0.78 


0.82 


0.85 


0.77 


0.83 


0.78 


0.74 


0.81 


0.76 


Other technical/ 
professional 


1.09 


1.09 


1.12 


1.08 


1.09 


1.11 


1.13 


1.16 


1.23 


1.14 


1.11 


1.11 


Dissimilarity index^ 


13.67 


13.50 


12.57 


7.57 


5.88 


7.11 


7.13 


6.55 


5.82 


5.76 


6.06 


6.13 
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Table 58-2 Minority field concentration ratio^ and dissimilarity index^of master's degrees 
conferred, by field of study: Academic years ending 1979-96 — Continued 



Field of study 


1979 


1981 


1985 


1987 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


Humanities 


0.75 


0.71 


0.75 


0.78 


Aslan/ Pacific Islander 

0.84 0.81 0.79 


0.82 


0.85 


0.85 


0.76 


0.80 


Social and behavioral 
sciences 


0.85 


0.74 


0.90 


0.68 


0.69 


0.73 


0.69 


0.70 


0.67 


0.70 


0.63 


0.66 


Natural sciences 


1.69 


1.35 


1.58 


1.67 


1.67 


1.67 


1.76 


1.86 


1.75 


1.78 


1.79 


1.79 


Life sciences 


1.59 


1.07 


1.26 


1.34 


1.41 


1.49 


1.57 


1.72 


1.94 


1.81 


2.00 


2.05 


Physical sciences 


1.66 


1.43 


1.48 


1.59 


1.70 


1.62 


1.83 


2.05 


1.62 


1.69 


1.58 


1.51 


Mathematics 


2.00 


1.97 


2.52 


2.44 


2.08 


2.05 


1.95 


1.82 


1.69 


1.84 


1.77 


1.73 


Computer sciences and 
engineering 


3.70 


4.02 


3.72 


3.69 


3.66 


3.66 


3.90 


4.01 


3.56 


3.59 


3.57 


3.47 


Computer and 
information sciences 


2.99 


3.80 


4.11 


4.41 


4.18 


4.56 


5.00 


5.31 


4.98 


5.40 


5.11 


4.94 


Engineering and 
engineering technologies 


3.86 


4.08 


3.59 


3.42 


3.46 


3.32 


3.51 


3.59 


3.14 


3.07 


3.12 


3.04 


Technicai/professional 


0.82 


0.82 


0.72 


0.71 


0.71 


0.72 


0.72 


0.72 


0.76 


0.76 


0.79 


0.80 


Education 


0.46 


0.45 


0.36 


0.30 


0.32 


0.33 


0.34 


0.32 


0.34 


0.35 


0.35 


0.34 


Business management 


1.35 


1.32 


1.09 


1.15 


1.19 


1.17 


1.17 


1.18 


1.30 


1.29 


1.29 


1.35 


Health professions 


1.26 


1.21 


0.94 


0.83 


0.80 


0.89 


0.81 


0.82 


0.81 


0.82 


1.09 


1.11 


Other technical/ 
professional^ 


1.01 


0.85 


0.69 


0.73 


0.69 


0.71 


0.69 


0.70 


0.68 


0.67 


0.69 


0.69 


Dissimilarity index^ 


39.10 


40.99 


47.02 


51.47 


51.06 


49.27 


51.03 


51.19 


47.62 


47.40 


45.19 


44.37 


Humanities 


0.79 


0.76 


0.83 


American Indlan/Alaskan Native 

1.15 0.85 1.04 0.75 1.04 


1.02 


1.00 


0.93 


0.97 


Social and behavioral 
sciences 


0.94 


1.10 


0.98 


0.86 


1.26 


1.24 


1.28 


1.08 


1.40 


1.12 


1.45 


1.27 


Natural sciences 


1.05 


0.69 


0.81 


0.47 


0.88 


0.72 


0.91 


0.82 


1.05 


0.73 


1.03 


0.56 


Life sciences 


0.68 


0.67 


0.79 


0.58 


0.94 


0.87 


0.83 


0.81 


1.63 


0.84 


1.01 


0.67 


Physical sciences 


1.65 


0.62 


0.90 


0.46 


0.96 


0.63 


0.94 


1.22 


0.79 


0.86 


1.23 


0.47 


Mathematics 


0.85 


0.86 


0.67 


0.29 


0.63 


0.60 


0.98 


0.33 


0.63 


0.40 


0.79 


0.48 


Computer sciences and 
engineering 


0.81 


0.77 


0.95 


0.96 


0.90 


0.58 


0.71 


0.74 


0.74 


0.69 


0.61 


0.75 


Computer and 
information sciences 


1.76 


0.99 


1.70 


0.94 


1.72 


0.29 


0.68 


0.72 


0.63 


0.70 


0.68 


0.95 


Engineering and 
engineering technologies 


0.60 


0.71 


0.69 


0.97 


0.60 


0.69 


0.72 


0.75 


0.77 


0.68 


0.59 


0.69 


Technicai/professional 


1.04 


1.06 


1.04 


1.03 


1.01 


1.04 


1.04 


1.02 


0.98 


1.03 


1.00 


1.02 


Education 


1.20 


1.28 


1.32 


1.21 


1.20 


1.27 


1.22 


1.22 


1.12 


1.24 


1.11 


1.15 


Business management 


0.81 


0.76 


0.88 


0.66 


0.70 


0.71 


0.74 


0.71 


0.80 


0.75 


0.84 


0.77 


Health professions 


1.10 


0.89 


0.75 


0.82 


1.08 


1.11 


1.20 


1.03 


1.12 


1.00 


0.94 


0.97 


Other technical/ 
professional 


0.88 


1.02 


0.89 


1.43 


1.15 


1.07 


1.11 


1.15 


0.94 


1.09 


1.06 


1.19 


Dissimilarity index^ 


11.91 


13.89 


12.43 


15.23 


12.57 


14.91 


13.77 


11.77 


9.63 


11.68 


8.99 


11.15 



’ The minority field concentration ratio is calculated as the 
percentage of a minority group earning master's degrees who 
majored in a selected field of study divided by the percentage of 
whites earning master's degrees who majored in the same field. For 
example, the 1996 black-to-white concentration ratio for education 
= 33.2/29.3 = 1.13. A value greater than 1 indicates that minority 
graduates are more likely to major in that field than whites, whereas 
a value less than 1 indicates that minority graduates are less likely 
to major in that field than whites. 

2 The dissimilarity index represents the percentage distribution of 
students in a minority group who would need to switch fields of study 
to match the percentage distribution of white students across fields 



of study. It is calculated as the sum of the absolute difference 
between the percentages of minority and white students majoring 
in each field divided by 2. 

^ Principally composed of public administration at the master's 
degree level. 

NOTE: Analysis includes only those degree recipients whose racial- 
ethnic group and field of study were known. See the supplemental 
note to Indicator 57 for a description of fields of study. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Digest of Education Statistics, various years 
(based on IPEDS “Completions" surveys). 
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Table 58-3 Female field concentration ratio^ and dissimilarity index^of doctor's degrees 
conferred, by field of study: Academic years ending 1971-96 



Field of study 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


Humanities 

Social and behavioral 


1.89 


1.87 


1.77 


1.71 


1.59 


1.50 


1.41 


1.32 


1.18 


1.10 


1.15 


1.15 


1.09 


sciences 


1.29 


1.22 


1.21 


1.28 


1.26 


1.21 


1.29 


1.23 


1.28 


1.30 


1.26 


1.26 


1.38 


Natural sciences 


0.67 


0.66 


0.65 


0.63 


0.62 


0.57 


0.56 


0.57 


0.59 


0.56 


0.56 


0.57 


0.59 


Life sciences 


1.17 


1.09 


1.12 


1.08 


1.04 


0.92 


0.84 


0.89 


0.88 


0.83 


0.87 


0.87 


0.96 


Physical sciences 


0.36 


0.38 


0.33 


0.32 


0.33 


0.32 


0.33 


0.31 


0.33 


0.34 


0.30 


0.34 


0.33 


Mathematics 
Computer sciences and 


0.50 


0.45 


0.48 


0.43 


0.44 


0.40 


0.46 


0.49 


0.50 


0.37 


0.40 


0.33 


0.40 


engineering 
Computer and 


0.04 


0.05 


0.09 


0.08 


0.09 


0.10 


0.11 


0.08 


0.11 


0.11 


0.11 


0.13 


0.11 


information sciences 
Engineering and 


0.14 


0.41 


0.38 


0.20 


0.26 


0.35 


0.30 


0.23 


0.37 


0.30 


0.24 


0.19 


0.30 


engineering technologies 


0.04 


0.03 


0.07 


0.07 


0.08 


0.08 


0.09 


0.07 


0.09 


0.09 


0.09 


0.12 


0.09 


Technical/professional 


1.27 


1.28 


1.23 


1.21 


1.26 


1.33 


1.32 


1.41 


1.43 


1.51 


1.54 


1.56 


1.50 


Education 


1.60 


1.61 


1.48 


1.52 


1.61 


1.66 


1.61 


1.79 


1.84 


1.86 


1.98 


1.99 


1.99 


Business management 


0.17 


0.12 


0.28 


0.24 


0.16 


0.19 


0.21 


0.26 


0.34 


0.41 


0.39 


0.47 


0.41 


Health professions 
Other technical/ 


1.19 


1.18 


1.53 


1.24 


1.48 


1.36 


1.46 


1.75 


1.49 


1.91 


1.71 


1.78 


1.57 


professional^ 


0.76 


0.77 


0.81 


0.70 


0.72 


0.89 


0.88 


0.80 


0.77 


0.87 


0.87 


0.93 


0.83 


Not classified 




























Dissimilarity Index^ 


28.31 


27.20 


25.26 


25.99 


25.49 


24.14 


24.08 


24.59 


23.98 


24.23 


24.95 


24.67 


25.70 


Field of study 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988'’ 


1989'’ 


1990'’ 


1991'’ 


1992'’ 


1993'’ 


1994'’ 


1995'’ 


1996 


Humanities 

Social and behavioral 


1.08 


1.07 


1.08 


1.08 


1.05 


1.05 


1.06 


1.13 


1.13 


1.13 


1.09 


1.10 


1.16 


sciences 


1.37 


1.38 


1.42 


1.43 


1.53 


1.48 


1.58 


1.70 


1.51 


1.57 


1.54 


1.55 


1.62 


Natural sciences 


0.57 


0.60 


0.58 


0.61 


0.63 


0.64 


0.65 


0.63 


0.69 


0.70 


0.68 


0.69 


0.69 


Life sciences 


0.88 


0.94 


0.93 


0.99 


1.01 


1.00 


1.06 


1.00 


1.05 


1.08 


1.09 


1.04 


1.09 


Physical sciences 


0.35 


0.37 


0.37 


0.38 


0.41 


0.43 


0.42 


0.42 


0.47 


0.45 


0.44 


0.47 


0.45 


Mathematics 
Computer sciences and 


0.42 


0.35 


0.37 


0.38 


0.35 


0.42 


0.38 


0.40 


0.46 


0.51 


0.45 


0.44 


0.39 


engineering 
Computer and 


0.12 


0.14 


0.15 


0.15 


0.15 


0.18 


0.19 


0.18 


0.19 


0.18 


0.21 


0.22 


0.22 


information sciences 
Engineering and 


0.23 


0.22 


0.28 


0.30 


0.23 


0.32 


0.30 


0.27 


0.26 


0.27 


0.29 


0.34 


0.26 


engineering technologies 


0.12 


0.13 


0.13 


0.14 


0.14 


0.17 


0.17 


0.17 


0.18 


0.17 


0.20 


0.21 


0.22 


Technical/professional 


1.54 


1.57 


1.61 


1.65 


1.68 


1.73 


1.69 


1.69 


1.77 


1.74 


1.76 


1.73 


1.72 


Education 


1.99 


2.09 


2.10 


2.18 


2.24 


2.33 


2.34 


2.33 


2.48 


2.36 


2.48 


2.51 


2.48 


Business management 


0.54 


0.40 


0.52 


0.58 


0.58 


0.65 


0.59 


0.60 


0.51 


0.63 


0.63 


0.57 


0.61 


Health professions 
Other technical/ 


2.03 


2.17 


1.94 


2.12 


2.40 


2.36 


2.06 


2.25 


2.33 


2.19 


2.25 


2.13 


1.97 


professional^ 


0.88 


0.89 


1.00 


1.01 


1.02 


0.98 


1.00 


0.98 


1.01 


1.09 


1.07 


1.05 


1.09 


Not classified 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1.33 


0.34 


1.20 


1.30 


0.78 


0.31 


1.14 


0.00 


— 


Dissimilarity Index^ 


25.78 


26.36 


26.41 


26.84 


27.77 


27.71 


28.32 


29.38 


28.89 


29.20 


28.78 


28.07 


29.14 



— Not applicable. 

’ The female field concentration ratio Is calculated as the 
percentage of females earning degrees who majored In a specific 
field divided by the percentage of males earning degrees who 
majored in the same field. Includes degrees conferred to U.S. and 
non-U.S. citizens. 

2 The dissimilarity Index represents the percentage distribution of 
female students who would need to switch fields of study to match 
the percentage distribution of male students across fields of study. It 
is calculated as the sum of the absolute difference between the 
percentages of male and female students majoring In each field 
divided by 2. 



^Principally composed of agriculture and natural resources at the 
doctor's degree level. 

^Data for 1988 through 1995 are revised from previously published 
figures. 

NOTE; See the supplemental note to Indicator 57 for a description 
of fields of study. 

SOURCE; U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Chortbook of Degrees Conferred, 1969-70 to 
1993-94, Degrees and Other Awards Conferred by Institutions of 
Higher Education: 1994-95, and Digest of Education Statistics (based 
on IPEDS ’‘Completions' surveys). 
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Table 59-1 Percentage of 25- to 29-year-olds who completed high school, by race-ethnicity and 
sex: March 1971-98 



March 




All 




White 






Black 






Hispanic 




Total 


Male Female 


Total 


Male Female 


Total 


Male Female 


Total 


Male Female 


1971 


77.7 


79.1 


76.5 


81.7 


83.0 


80.5 


58.8 


56.7 


60.5 


48.3 


51.3 


45.7 


1972 


79.8 


80.5 


79.2 


83.4 


84.1 


82.7 


64.1 


61.7 


66.0 


47.6 


47.1 


47.9 


1973 


80.2 


80.6 


79.8 


84.0 


84.2 


83.9 


64.1 


63.2 


64.9 


52.3 


54.2 


50.6 


1974 


81.9 


83.1 


80.8 


85.5 


86.0 


85.0 


68.4 


71.5 


65.8 


54.1 


55.9 


52.5 


1975 


83.1 


84.5 


81.7 


86.6 


88.0 


85.2 


71.1 


72.3 


70.1 


53.1 


52.2 


53.9 


1976 


84.7 


86.0 


83.5 


87.7 


89.0 


86.4 


74.0 


72.8 


74.9 


58.1 


57.6 


58.4 


1977 


85.4 


86.6 


84.2 


88.6 


89.2 


88.0 


74.5 


77.5 


72.0 


58.0 


61.9 


54.6 


1978 


85.3 


86.0 


84.6 


88.5 


88.8 


88.2 


77.4 


78.7 


76.3 


56.5 


58.5 


54.6 


1979 


85.6 


86.3 


84.9 


89.2 


89.8 


88.5 


74.7 


74.0 


75.3 


57.1 


55.5 


58.6 


1980 


85.4 


85.4 


85.5 


89.2 


89.1 


89.2 


76.7 


74.8 


78.3 


57.9 


57.0 


58.8 


1981 


86.3 


86.5 


86.1 


89.8 


89.7 


89.9 


77.6 


78.8 


76.6 


59.8 


59.1 


60.4 


1982 


86.2 


86.3 


86.1 


89.1 


89.1 


89.1 


81.0 


80.4 


81.5 


61.0 


60.6 


61.2 


1983 


86.0 


86.0 


86.0 


89.3 


89.3 


89.3 


79.5 


79.0 


79.9 


58.4 


57.8 


58.9 


1984 


85.9 


85.6 


86.3 


89.4 


89.4 


89.4 


79.1 


75.9 


81.7 


58.6 


56.7 


60.1 


1985 


86.2 


85.9 


86.4 


89.5 


89.2 


89.9 


80.5 


80.6 


80.5 


61.0 


58.6 


63.1 


1986 


86.1 


85.9 


86.4 


89.6 


88.7 


90.4 


83.5 


86.4 


81.0 


59.1 


58.2 


60.0 


1987 


86.0 


85.5 


86.4 


89.4 


88.9 


90.0 


83.5 


84.5 


82.6 


59.8 


58.6 


61.0 


1988 


85.9 


84.7 


87.1 


89.7 


88.4 


90.9 


80.9 


80.9 


80.9 


62.3 


59.9 


64.8 


1989 


85.5 


84.4 


86.5 


89.3 


88.2 


90.4 


82.3 


80.5 


83.8 


61.0 


61.0 


61.1 


1990 


85.7 


84.4 


87.0 


90.1 


88.6 


91.6 


81.8 


81.4 


82.0 


58.2 


56.6 


59.9 


1991 


85.4 


84.9 


85.8 


89.8 


89.2 


90.5 


81.8 


83.6 


80.1 


56.7 


56.4 


57.2 


1992 


86.3 


86.1 


86.5 


90.6 


90.3 


91.1 


80.9 


82.7 


79.3 


60.9 


61.1 


60.6 


1993 


86.7 


86.0 


87.4 


91.2 


90.7 


91.8 


82.7 


84.8 


80.8 


60.9 


58.2 


63.9 


1994 


86.1 


84.5 


87.6 


91.1 


90.0 


92.3 


84.1 


82.8 


85.3 


60.3 


58.0 


63.0 


1995 


86.9 


86.3 


87.4 


92.5 


92.0 


93.0 


86.8 


88.4 


85.3 


57.2 


55.7 


58.7 


1996 


87.3 


86.5 


88.1 


92.6 


92.0 


93.1 


86.0 


87.9 


84.5 


61.1 


59.7 


62.9 


1997 


87.4 


85.8 


88.9 


92.9 


91.7 


94.0 


86.9 


85.8 


87.8 


61.8 


59.2 


64.8 


1998 


88.1 


86.6 


89.6 


93.6 


92.5 


94.6 


88.2 


88.4 


88.1 


62.8 


59.9 


66.3 



NOTE: The Current Population Survey (CPS) questions used to obtain SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 

educationai attainment were changed in 1992. See the March Current Popuiation Surveys. 

suppiementai note to this indicator for further discussion, in 1994, 

the survey instrument for the CPS was changed and weights were 

adjusted. See the suppiementai note to Indicator 51 for further 

discussion. Inciuded In totais but not shown separateiy are other 

raciai-ethnic groups. 
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Table 59-2 Percentage of 25- 

ethnicity and sex; 


to 29-year-old high school completers with some college, by race- 
; March 1971-98 


March 




All 






White 






Black 






Hispanic 




Total 


Male Female 


Total 


Male Female 


Total 


Male Female 


Total 


Male Female 


1971 


43.6 


48.7 


38.4 


44.9 


50.2 


39.5 


30.9 


29.0 


32.2 


30.6 


38.3 


22.8 


1972 


45.1 


50.7 


39.5 


46.3 


52.3 


40.2 


33.3 


31.7 


34.6 


32.1 


37.2 


28.3 


1973 


45.3 


51.4 


39.4 


46.6 


53.0 


40.2 


33.5 


33.5 


33.5 


31.6 


39.4 


24.5 


1974 


48.9 


53.8 


44.1 


50.4 


55.6 


45.2 


35.4 


36.9 


34.1 


39.2 


44.1 


34.5 


1975 


50.1 


56.0 


44.1 


51.2 


57.3 


44.9 


38.7 


41.0 


36.8 


41.1 


50.4 


32.6 


1976 


52.1 


58.2 


46.0 


53.8 


60.1 


47.4 


37.2 


40.5 


34.7 


36.3 


42.3 


31.2 


1977 


53.2 


58.0 


48.5 


54.8 


59.9 


49.7 


41.7 


44.2 


39.6 


41.1 


42.6 


39.5 


1978 


54.4 


59.3 


49.6 


55.9 


61.4 


50.3 


44.9 


45.2 


44.4 


43.6 


47.2 


40.1 


1979 


54.1 


57.7 


50.6 


55.7 


59.4 


51.9 


41.7 


40.7 


42.5 


44.0 


50.7 


38.0 


1980 


52.3 


55.8 


49.0 


53.8 


57.3 


50.3 


42.3 


43.6 


41.3 


39.9 


45.5 


34.7 


1981 


50.1 


52.7 


47.5 


51.2 


54.1 


48.3 


42.5 


43.0 


42.2 


39.6 


41.7 


37.7 


1982 


49.9 


51.5 


48.3 


50.7 


52.2 


49.1 


45.8 


47.4 


44.6 


39.6 


40.6 


38.7 


1983 


50.6 


52.1 


49.0 


51.6 


53.4 


49.7 


41.6 


42.0 


41.2 


42.9 


41.1 


44.6 


1984 


50.1 


50.9 


49.3 


51.0 


51.7 


50.3 


41.6 


41.6 


41.7 


45.6 


47.5 


44.0 


1985 


50.8 


51.5 


50.1 


51.8 


52.5 


51.2 


42.7 


42.4 


42.9 


44.2 


45.9 


42.9 


1986 


51.0 


51.4 


50.8 


52.3 


52.8 


51.8 


43.4 


41.5 


45.2 


42.9 


42.8 


43.0 


1987 


50.7 


50.4 


51.0 


51.4 


51.5 


51.4 


43.0 


38.4 


47.0 


44.6 


46.3 


43.1 


1988 


50.8 


51.6 


50.1 


51.8 


52.4 


51.2 


41.2 


42.9 


39.7 


44.9 


44.3 


45.6 


1989 


51.3 


52.0 


50.5 


52.8 


53.4 


52.2 


42.1 


42.2 


41.9 


44.3 


44.8 


43.9 


1990 


52.0 


51.8 


52.1 


53.6 


53.4 


53.8 


44.1 


43.0 


45.0 


40.1 


40.4 


39.8 


1991 


53.1 


52.3 


53.8 


54.9 


54.7 


55.1 


43.2 


38.3 


47.7 


42.2 


40.9 


43.4 


1992 


56.7 


56.0 


57.4 


58.8 


58.3 


59.2 


44.7 


42.3 


46.9 


46.8 


44.5 


49.6 


1993 


58.9 


57.6 


60.1 


61.0 


60.3 


61.6 


48.4 


43.6 


52.5 


48.8 


46.1 


51.9 


1994 


60.5 


58.9 


62.0 


62.7 


61.0 


64.3 


49.6 


48.7 


50.3 


51.5 


48.3 


55.0 


1995 


62.2 


60.6 


63.9 


64.6 


62.6 


66.7 


52.0 


51.2 


52.5 


50.3 


48.0 


52.7 


1996 


64.7 


63.1 


66.3 


67.0 


65.5 


68.4 


55.9 


54.5 


57.1 


50.9 


47.0 


55.6 


1997 


65.4 


64.0 


66.8 


68.2 


66.9 


69.5 


53.7 


50.2 


56.5 


53.9 


51.9 


56.1 


1998 


65.6 


63.0 


68.1 


68.5 


66.2 


70.8 


56.6 


52.9 


59.7 


51.7 


48.9 


54.7 



NOTE: The Current Population Survey (CPS) questions used to obtain SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 

educational attainment were changed in 1992. See the March Current Popuiatlon Surveys. 

supplemental note to this indicator for further discussion. In 1994, 

the survey instrument for the CPS was changed and weights were 

adjusted. See the supplemental note to Indicator 51 for further 

discussion. Included in totals but not shown separately are other 

raciah-ethnic groups. 
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Table 59-3 Percentage of 25- to 29-year-old high school completers with a bachelor's degree or 
higher, by race-ethnicity and sex: March 1971-98 



March 




All 






White 






Black 




Hispanic 




Total 


Male Female 


Total 


Male Female 


Total 


Male Female 


Total 


Male Female 


1971 


22.0 


25.8 


18.1 


23.1 


27.0 


19.1 


11.5 


12.1 


10.9 


10.5 


15.4 


5.8 


1972 


23.7 


27.3 


20.2 


24.9 


28.6 


21.1 


13.1 


11.6 


14.3 


7.8 


9.5 


6.4 


1973 


23.6 


26.8 


20.5 


24.8 


28.3 


21.3 


12.7 


11.3 


13.8 


10.8 


12.4 


9.7 


1974 


25.3 


28.7 


21.8 


27.2 


31.1 


23.2 


11.5 


12.3 


11.0 


10.1 


8.9 


11.2 


1975 


26.3 


29.7 


22.9 


27.5 


31.1 


23.7 


14.7 


15.3 


14.2 


16.6 


19.7 


13.4 


1976 


28.0 


32.0 


24.1 


29.3 


33.5 


25.0 


17.6 


16.5 


18.6 


12.7 


17.9 


8.2 


1977 


28.1 


31.2 


25.1 


29.8 


33.4 


26.3 


16.9 


16.5 


17.3 


11.5 


11.3 


11.7 


1978 


27.3 


30.2 


24.4 


28.9 


32.6 


25.3 


15.2 


13.6 


16.5 


17.1 


16.4 


17.9 


1979 


27.0 


29.9 


24.2 


28.6 


31.6 


25.5 


16.6 


17.8 


15.7 


12.9 


14.2 


11.4 


1980 


26.3 


28.1 


24.5 


28.0 


30.1 


26.0 


15.0 


14.0 


15.8 


13.2 


15.0 


11.8 


1981 


24.7 


26.6 


22.8 


26.3 


28.4 


24.2 


14.9 


15.4 


14.5 


12.5 


14.4 


10.9 


1982 


25.2 


26.9 


23.4 


26.7 


28.8 


24.6 


15.6 


14.6 


16.4 


15.9 


17.8 


14.2 


1983 


26.2 


27.8 


24.6 


27.4 


29.4 


25.4 


16.2 


16.5 


15.9 


17.8 


16.8 


18.8 


1984 


25.5 


27.1 


24.0 


27.0 


28.5 


25.4 


14.8 


17.1 


13.0 


18.1 


17.0 


19.2 


1985 


25.7 


26.9 


24.6 


27.3 


28.6 


26.0 


14.4 


12.9 


15.6 


18.2 


18.6 


17.7 


1986 


26.0 


26.7 


25.3 


28.1 


29.1 


27.1 


14.2 


11.9 


16.3 


15.3 


15.4 


15.2 


1987 


25.6 


26.1 


25.2 


27.6 


28.0 


27.1 


13.8 


14.0 


13.6 


14.5 


15.7 


13.4 


1988 


26.4 


27.6 


25.2 


28.0 


29.1 


26.9 


14.8 


15.3 


14.4 


18.1 


19.8 


16.3 


1989 


27.3 


28.3 


26.5 


29.5 


30.5 


28.5 


15.4 


15.0 


15.6 


16.5 


15.7 


17.2 


1990 


27.1 


28.0 


26.2 


29.3 


30.0 


28.6 


16.4 


18.6 


14.5 


14.0 


12.9 


15.2 


1991 


27.2 


27.0 


27.3 


29.7 


29.7 


29.8 


13.4 


13.7 


13.1 


16.3 


14.4 


18.1 


1992 


27.3 


26.9 


27.8 


30.0 


29.5 


30.4 


13.7 


14.2 


13.2 


15.6 


14.3 


17.0 


1993 


27.3 


27.2 


27.4 


29.8 


30.0 


29.5 


16.1 


14.8 


17.2 


13.6 


12.1 


15.3 


1994 


27.0 


26.6 


27.4 


29.7 


29.8 


29.6 


16.2 


14.0 


17.9 


13.3 


11.3 


15.5 


1995 


28.4 


28.4 


28.5 


31.2 


30.9 


31.4 


17.8 


19.7 


16.1 


15.5 


14.0 


17.1 


1996 


31.1 


30.2 


32.0 


34.1 


33.6 


34.7 


17.0 


13.9 


19.6 


16.4 


17.1 


15.6 


1997 


31.8 


30.7 


32.9 


35.2 


34.1 


36.2 


16.4 


13.7 


18.5 


17.8 


16.1 


19.6 


1998 


31.0 


29.6 


32.4 


34.5 


32.9 


36.1 


17.9 


16.1 


19.3 


16.5 


15.9 


17.1 



NOTE: The Current Population Survey (CPS) questions used to obtain SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 

educationai attainment were changed in 1992. See the March Current Popuiation Surveys. 

suppiementai note to this indicator for further discussion, in 1994, 

the survey instrument for the CPS was changed and weights were 

adjusted. See the suppiementai note to Indicator 51 for further 

discussion. Included in totals but not shown separately are other 

racial-ethnic groups. 
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Educational attainment 



The Current Population Survey (CPS) questions on 
educational attainment, which are used in the analy- 
ses for Indicators 11, 12, 59, and others, were changed 
in 1992. Before 1992, the educational attainment 
questions were 1) "What is the highest grade or 
year of regular school . . . has ever attended?" and 
2) "Did . . . complete the grade?" There were 19 
response categories for grades 1-8, first through 
fourth year of high school, and first through sixth 
year of college. 

For example, if respondents attended, but did not 
complete, grade 12, it was assumed that they had 
completed grade 11. If the highest grade respon- 
dents had completed was grade 9, 10, or 11, they 
were classified as high school dropouts. If respon- 
dents had completed grade 12 or more, they were 
considered to have completed high school. If they 
had completed 4 or more years of college, they were 
considered to have completed college. 

Beginning in 1992, the two questions were changed 
to a single question: "What is the highest level of 
school . . . has completed or the highest degree . . . 
has received?" In the new response categories, sev- 
eral of the lower education levels were coUapsed 
into a single summary category such as "1®*, 2"^ 3"^^ 
or 4^ grades." At the high school level, a new cat- 
egory "12‘*^ grade, no diploma" was added. Also, 
the categories for high school completion and be- 
yond were changed as follows: 

■ High school graduate 

■ High school diploma or equivalent (e.g., GED) 

■ Some coUege but no degree 

■ Associate degree in college, academic program 

■ Associate degree in college, occupational or 
vocational program 

■ Bachelor's degree (e.g., B.A., A.B., B.S.) 

■ Master's degree (e.g., M.A., M.S., M.Eng., 
M.Ed., M.S.W., M.B.A.) 

■ Professional school degree (e.g., M.D., D.D.S., 
D.V.M., L.L.B., J.D.) 

■ Doctoral degree (e.g., Ph.D., Ed.D.) 

The new question puts more emphasis on creden- 
tials received beginning at the high school level and 
less emphasis on the last grade level attended or 
completed in coUege if that attendance did not lead 
to a credential. 



O 




This change created some uncertainty about the 
comparability of measures, such as high school 
completion rates and coUege completion rates over 
time. Below is a discussion of the possible effects 
the new question may have on high school and col- 
lege completion rates. 

High school completion: The earUer educational at- 
tainment question did not expUcitly address high 
school equivalency certificates. Therefore, it is pos- 
sible that an individual who attended grade 10, 
dropped out without completing that grade, and 
later took the GED test and received a high school 
equivalency credential would not have been 
counted as completing high school. The new ques- 
tion, however, expUcitly treats these individuals as 
high school graduates. Since 1988, an additional 
question has been added to the October CPS to ex- 
pUcitly ask respondents whether they had taken the 
GED. The vast majority of those who responded 
"yes" were classified as high school graduates based 
upon the educational attainment question. 

The earUer educational attainment question treated 
individuals who completed grade 12 as high school 
graduates. However, the new question added a new 
response category caUed "12*^ grade, no diploma," 
and these respondents were not treated as gradu- 
ates — historicaUy, the number of individuals in this 
category has been very smaU. In summary, it ap- 
pears that the question change has had minor effects 
on measured high school completion rates. 

College completion: V\^th the increasing prevalence 
of individuals taking more than 4 years to earn a 
bachelor's degree, some researchers are concerned 
that the coUege completion rate based on the cat- 
egory "4*^ year or higher of college completed" 
would overstate the bachelor's degree (or higher) 
completion rate. However, the coUege completion 
rates among those ages 25-29 in 1992 and 1993 us- 
ing the new CPS question were very similar to the 
completion rates for those in 1990 and 1991 using 
the old questions. In summary, it appears that the 
question change has had very Uttle effect on mea- 
sured coUege completion rates. 

Some college: Based on the new question, an indi- 
vidual who attends coUege for only a few months 
would respond "some coUege," compared with the 
old question to which the response would have been 
"attended first year of coUege and did not complete 
it." In the past, the calculation of the percentage of 
the population with 1-3 years of coUege excluded 
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these individuals. W^th the new question, the in- 
formation to exclude them is not available, and 
those respondents with only a few months of col- 
lege are included in the ''some college" category. 
In principle, the percentage of individuals with 
"some college" or an associate degree would be 
expected to be larger than the percentage with 1-3 
years of college. Therefore, it would not be accu- 
rate to make comparisons between the percentage 
of those with "some college or an associate degree" 
using the new question and the percentage of those 
who completed "1-3 years of college" using the old 
question. 

Indicators 11 and 12 use labor force statistics for 
the civilian population and annual median earn- 
ings for wage and salary workers with different 
levels of educational attainment. The discussion 
above suggests that the "high school graduate with 
no further education" category based on the new 
item is larger than before, because it includes all 
those with an equivalency certificate; however, it is 



actually smaller because it excludes those who com- 
pleted "12^^ grade, no diploma" and those with only 
a few months of college. The latter group is now 
included in the "1-3 years of college" category. 

Nevertheless, the employment and earnings of the 
respondents who have been added and dropped 
from each category are similar; therefore, the net 
effect of the misclassification on employment rates 
and average annual earnings is likely to be minor. 
Thus, it is still useful to compare the employment 
rates and median annual earnings of recent cohorts 
with "some college or an associate degree" to older 
cohorts who completed "1-3 years of college." 

For further information on this issue, see Robert 
Kominski and Paul M. Siegel, "Measuring Educa- 
tion in the Current Population Survey," Monthly 
Labor Review, September 1993. 
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Table 60-1 Percentage of the population who completed secondary and higher education, by sex, 
age, and country: 1996 



Total Male Female 



Country 


Secondary 

education^ 


Higher 

education 


Secondary 

education^ 


Higher 

education 


Secondary 

education^ 


Higher 

education 








25-64 years old 






Large, industrialized countries 


Canada 


76.4 


17.3 


75.7 


18.6 


77.1 


16.0 


France^ 


60.2 


9.7 


63.3 


10.9 


57.2 


8.6 


Germany 


81.5 


13.1 


87.1 


16.2 


75.7 


9.9 


Italy 


38.2 


8.1 


39.8 


8.9 


36.6 


7.3 


Japan^ 


69.7 


13.3 


70.9 


21.5 


68.5 


5.2 


United Kingdom 


76.3 


12.8 


81.5 


15.4 


71.1 


10.1 


United States 


85.7 


25.8 


85.2 


27.4 


86.1 


24.3 


Other countries 


Australia 


57.0 


14.8 


66.3 


15.4 


47.6 


14.3 


Austria 


71.3 


6.1 


78.7 


7.6 


63.9 


4.6 


Belgium 


53.5 


10.6 


54.3 


13.4 


52.6 


7.9 


Czech Republic 


84.4 


10.4 


90.8 


12.7 


78.1 


8.2 


Denmark 


66.1 


15.2 


69.9 


15.8 


62.2 


14.7 


Finland 


66.8 


11.9 


66.2 


13.5 


67.4 


10.2 


Greece 


44.2 


12.0 


46.8 


13.4 


41.7 


10.7 


Ireland 


50.2 


10.7 


46.9 


12.2 


53.5 


9.3 


Korea 


61.1 


19.0 


70.4 


24.6 


51.5 


13.2 


Luxembourg 


29.3 


11.4 


33.5 


14.7 


25.0 


8.1 


Netherlands 


62.5 


22.5 


67.7 


25.6 


57.3 


19.4 


New Zealand^ 


60.2 


11.3 


65.8 


13.4 


54.7 


9.3 


Norway 


81.6 


15.6 


82.5 


15.9 


80.6 


15.2 


Poland^ 


73.7 


9.9 


76.3 


10.1 


71.2 


9.8 


Portugal 


20.4 


7.5 


20.4 


7.8 


20.5 


7.1 


Spain 


30.2 


12.8 


32.3 


13.0 


28.2 


12.7 


Sweden 


74.2 


13.4 


73.0 


14.0 


75.5 


12.7 


Switzerland 


80.2 


9.5 


87.7 


12.9 


72.6 


6.1 


Turkey'^ 


21.6 


7.9 


24.6 9.2 

25-34 years old 


17.5 


6.2 


Large, industrialized countries 


Canada 


84.9 


20.1 


82.9 


19.4 


86.9 


20.8 


France^ 


74.3 


12.4 


73.6 


11.7 


74.9 


12.9 


Germany 


86.4 


12.9 


88.3 


14.1 


84.4 


11.6 


Italy 


52.1 


8.3 


50.0 


8.0 


54.3 


8.7 


Japan^ 


90.6 


22.9 


89.3 


34.2 


91.8 


11.5 


United Kingdom 


86.6 


15.2 


87.5 


16.5 


85.6 


13.8 


United States 


86.9 


26.5 


85.9 


25.9 


87.9 


27.1 
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Table 60-1 Percentage of the population who completed secondary and higher education, by sex, 
age, and country: 1996 — Continued 





Total 




Male 




Female 


Country 


Secondary Higher 

education* education 


Secondary Higher 

education* education 


Secondary 

education* 


Higher 

education 








25-34 years old 








Other countries 


Australia 


62.3 


15.8 


69.7 


15.7 


55.1 


16.0 


Austria 


82.2 


6.9 


86.4 


7.7 


77.9 


6.2 


Belgium 


69.8 


14.3 


67.4 


15.3 


72.3 


13.3 


Czech Republic 


92.3 


11.2 


93.6 


12.4 


91.0 


9.9 


Denmark 


74.2 


15.8 


73.9 


15.0 


74.6 


16.6 


Finland 


83.1 


13.1 


81.5 


13.7 


84.7 


12.4 


Greece 


65.9 


16.2 


65.1 


14.5 


66.6 


17.8 


Ireland 


66.4 


14.4 


61.6 


14.8 


71.1 


14.1 


Korea 


88.4 


30.1 


90.3 


34.0 


86.4 


25.9 


Luxembourg 


32.3 


11.5 


32.8 


13.0 


31.8 


9.9 


Netherlands 


71.9 


25.1 


71.6 


26.0 


72.1 


24.2 


New Zealand^ 


65.0 


13.7 


67.6 


14.9 


62.6 


12.5 


Norway 


91.0 


19.4 


90.5 


17.1 


91.6 


21.7 


Poland^ 


88.2 


9.9 


87.1 


9.1 


89.4 


10.8 


Portugal 


32.5 


11.2 


29.1 


9.3 


35.7 


12.9 


Spain 


49.8 


19.2 


47.5 


16.0 


52.2 


22.6 


Sweden 


87.4 


11.3 


86.8 


11.6 


88.1 


10.9 


Switzerland 


86.7 


10.7 


91.1 


12.6 


82.2 


8.8 


Turkey'* 


24.7 


7.4 


28.9 

35-44 years old 


8.6 


20.3 


6.1 


Large. Industrialized countries 


Canada 


81.2 


17.6 


79.7 


18.5 


82.6 


16.8 


France^ 


64.1 


10.0 


67.6 


11.1 


60.8 


8.9 


Germany 


85.3 


16.2 


88.9 


18.9 


81.5 


13.4 


Italy 


46.0 


10.7 


46.8 


11.4 


45.2 


9.9 


Japan^ 


77.0 


14.5 


77.0 


23.6 


77.0 


5.4 


United Kingdom 


80.7 


14.7 


85.4 


17.6 


75.9 


11.8 


United States 


87.9 


26.3 


87.0 


26.3 


88.9 


26.2 


Other countries 


Australia 


59.9 


18.3 


69.8 


18.7 


50.2 


17.8 


Austria 


75.1 


7.4 


82.0 


8.7 


68.0 


6.1 


Belgium 


57.7 


11.4 


57.5 


14.7 


57.9 


8.1 


Czech Republic 


86.9 


12.3 


91.8 


15.0 


82.0 


9.5 


Denmark 


69.5 


17.5 


73.7 


17.2 


65.2 


17.8 


Finland 


75.6 


13.4 


73.5 


14.8 


77.7 


11.9 


Greece 


51.7 


14.4 


53.2 


16.2 


50.2 


12.7 


Ireland 


54.4 


11.2 


51.5 


12.9 


57.2 


9.6 


Korea 


62.6 


17.9 


72.7 


25.2 


52.1 


10.2 


Luxembourg 


33.5 


14.0 


37.8 


17.5 


29.0 


10.4 


Netherlands 


66.5 


24.9 


70.1 


27.9 


62.7 


21.9 


New Zealand'* 


64.3 


13.1 


69.8 


15.4 


59.0 


10.8 


Norway 


86.6 


17.4 


86.8 


16.8 


86.4 


18.1 


Poland^ 


81.7 


9.7 


82.1 


9.5 


81.3 


9.9 


Portugal 


24.3 


8.9 


24.1 


9.4 


24.5 


8.5 


Spain 


34.2 


14.7 


36.3 


14.9 


32.3 


14.6 


Sweden 


80.1 


14.7 


77.6 


15.5 


82.6 


14.0 


Switzerland 


81.5 


10.5 


86.2 


13.9 


76.6 


6.9 


Turkey^ 


22.5 


8.4 


26.5 


9.6 


17.2 


6.8 
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Table 60-1 Percentage of the population who completed secondary and higher education, by sex, 
age, and country: 1996 — Continued 





Total 




Male 




Female 


Country 


Secondary Higher 

education' education 


Secondary Higher 

education' education 


Secondary 

education' 


Higher 

education 








45-54 years old 








Large, industrialized countries 


Canada 


73.0 


17.5 


73.2 


20.2 


72.8 


14.7 


France^ 


55.9 


9.6 


60.5 


12.0 


51.2 


7.1 


Germany 


81.5 


14.1 


87.4 


18.8 


75.4 


9.3 


Italy 


31.2 


8.4 


35.7 


9.8 


26.8 


7.0 


Japan^ 


59.6 


9.1 


62.4 


15.8 


56.9 


2.5 


United Kingdom 


71.4 


11.6 


78.6 


15.1 


64.3 


8.1 


United States 


86.5 


28.0 


86.7 


32.2 


86.2 


24.0 


Other countries 


Australia 


53.7 


13.8 


64.1 


15.3 


43.0 


12.2 


Austria 


67.1 


5.4 


75.2 


7.5 


58.9 


3.2 


Belgium 


47.4 


9.6 


50.2 


13.4 


44.5 


5.8 


Czech Republic 


83.6 


9.9 


91.0 


11.7 


76.4 


8.0 


Denmark 


65.4 


15.6 


69.9 


17.3 


60.8 


13.8 


Finland 


60.3 


12.2 


59.4 


14.3 


61.2 


10.0 


Greece 


35.6 


10.8 


40.2 


13.4 


31,1 


8.3 


Ireland 


38.3 


8.7 


35.7 


10.6 


41.1 


6.6 


Korea 


40.9 


11.1 


54.9 


16.4 


26.4 


5.7 


Luxembourg 


27.8 


12.4 


34.3 


17.2 


21.2 


7.4 


Netherlands 


57.0 


21.5 


65.5 


26.3 


48.2 


16.4 


New Zealand"' 


56.3 


9.6 


62.9 


12.7 


49.5 


6.5 


Norway 


77.6 


13.8 


78.6 


16.2 


76.4 


11.3 


Poland^ 


67.9 


11.7 


71.7 


12.4 


64.2 


11.1 


Portugal 


15.5 


6.1 


16.8 


7.2 


14.3 


5.1 


Spain 


20.1 


9.9 


24.5 


12.0 


15.9 


7.8 


Sweden 


70.3 


16.4 


68.8 


16.9 


71.7 


15.9 


Switzerland 


77.7 


9.5 


87.7 


14.5 


68.1 


4.7 


Turkey'’ 


13.5 


6.9 


18.8 

55-64 years old 


9.8 


8.0 


3.8 


Large, industrialized countries 


Canada 


56.2 


11.2 


57.9 


14.7 


54,5 


7.7 


France^ 


38.3 


5.5 


44.1 


7.5 


32,8 


3,6 


Germany 


71.1 


8.9 


83.1 


13.3 


59.4 


4.6 


Italy 


16.8 


4.6 


20.4 


6.3 


13.4 


2.9 


Japan^ 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


United Kingdom 


60.4 


7.7 


69.8 


10.8 


51.6 


4.9 


United States 


77.5 


20.2 


77.6 


25.2 


77.3 


15.6 
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Table 60-1 Percentage of the population who completed secondary and higher education, by sex, 
age, and country: 1996 — Continued 





Total 




Male 


Female 




Country 


Secondary Higher 

education' education 


Secondary 

education' 


Higher 

education 


Secondary Higher 

education' education 


Other countries 

Australia 


46.4 


8.3 


57.1 


9.0 


35.7 


7.5 


Austria 


52.8 


3.8 


64.4 


6.0 


41.8 


1.6 


Belgium 


31.2 


5.5 


35.3 


8.7 


27.4 


2.6 


Czech Republic 


70.6 


7.5 


84.3 


11.0 


58.5 


4.4 


Denmark 


50.3 


10.9 


58.4 


12.8 


42.5 


9.2 


Finland 


40.2 


7.4 


42.5 


9.8 


38.1 


5.2 


Greece 


21.8 


6.2 


27.2 


9.1 


16.9 


3.5 


Ireland 


30.4 


6.0 


28.7 


8.4 


32.2 


3.7 


Korea 


24.6 


6.9 


40.6 


12.3 


10.2 


1.9 


Luxembourg 


19.6 


6.3 


26.9 


10.0 


12.6 


2.8 


Netherlands 


47.5 


15.6 


59.5 


20.0 


35.6 


11.3 


New Zealand"^ 


48.7 


6.1 


59.2 


8.0 


38.2 


4.1 


Norway 


62.4 


8.3 


66.8 


11.5 


58.3 


5.2 


Poland^ 


47.1 


8.2 


55.3 


10.0 


40.2 


6.7 


Portugal 


9.1 


3.5 


10.6 


5.2 


7.7 


2.1 


Spain 


11.1 


5.5 


15.1 


7.6 


7.5 


3.6 


Sweden 


52.9 


10.1 


52.0 


11.3 


53.7 


9.0 


Switzerland 


71.0 


6.2 


84.6 


9.7 


58.2 


3.0 


Turkey'^ 


6.6 


2.9 


9.8 


4.8 


3.4 


1.0 



— Not available. 

’ Includes individuals who have completed at least secondary 
education. 

2 The allocation for individual education level for France was revised 
in 1996. The result is a reduction in the number of people with upper 
secondary level qualification and an increase in the number with 
lower secondary level qualification. 

^ Data are for 1989. 



^ Data are for 1997. 

® Data are for 1995. 

NOTE: In the United States, completing secondary education is 
defined as graduating from high school or earning a GED; 
completing higher education is defined as earning a bachelor's 
degree or higher. 

SOURCE: Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development, INES Project, International Indicators Project. 
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General information about standard errors 



The information presented in this report was obtained 
from many sources, including federal and state agen- 
cies, private research organizations, and professional 
associations. The data were collected using many re- 
search methods, including surveys of a universe (such 
as all school districts) or of a sample, compilations of 
administrative records, and statistical projections. 
Users of The Condition of Education should take par- 
ticular care when comparing data from different 
sources. Differences in procedures, timing, phrasing 
of questions, interviewer training, and so forth mean 
that the results are not strictly comparable. Follow- 
ing the general discussion of data accuracy below, 
descriptions of the information sources and data col- 
lection methods are presented, grouped by sponsoring 
organization. More extensive documentation of pro- 
cedures used in one survey as compared to another 
does not imply more problems with the data, only that 
more information is available. 

Unless otherwise noted, aU statements cited in the text 
were tested for statistical significance and are statisti- 
cally significant at the 0.05 level. Several test 
procedures were used. The procedure used depended 
upon the type of data interpreted and the nature of 
the statement tested. The most commonly used test 
procedures were 1) f-tests, 2) multiple f-tests with a 
Bonferroni adjustment to the significance level, 3) lin- 
ear trend tests, and 4) sign tests. When a simple 
comparison between two sample estimates was made, 
for example, between the first and last years in a time 
series or between males and females, a f-test was used. 
When multiple comparisons between more than two 
groups were made, and even if only one comparison 
is cited in the text, a Bonferroni adjustment to the sig- 
nificance level was made to ensure that the significance 
level for the tests as a group was at the 0.05 level. The 
Bonferroni adjustment is commonly used when mak- 
ing comparisons between racial /ethnic groups and 
between the United States and other countries. A lin- 
ear trend test was used when a statement describing 
a trend, such as the growth of enrollment rates over 
time, was made or when a statement describing a re- 
lationship, such as the relationship between a parent's 
educational attainment and a student's reading profi- 
ciency, was made. A sign test was used when a 
statement describing a consistent pattern of differences 
over the years was made. 

The accuracy of any statistic is determined by the joint 
effects of "sampling" and "nonsampling" errors. Es- 
timates based on a sample wiU differ somewhat from 
the figures that would have been obtained if a com- 



plete census had been taken using the same survey 
instruments, instructions, and procedures. In addi- 
tion to such sampling errors, aU surveys, both universe 
and sample, are subject to design, reporting, and pro- 
cessing errors due to nonresponse. To the extent 
possible, these nonsampling errors are kept to a mini- 
mum by methods built into the survey procedures; 
however, the effects of nonsampling errors are more 
difficult to gauge than those produced by sampling 
variability. 

The estimated standard error of a statistic is a mea- 
sure of the variation due to sampling and can be used 
to examine the precision obtained in a particular 
sample. The sample estimate and an estimate of its 
standard error permit the construction of interval es- 
timates with prescribed confidence that the interval 
includes the average result of aU possible samples. If 
all possible samples were selected, and each was sur- 
veyed under the same conditions, and an estimate and 
its standard error were calculated from each sample, 
then approximately 90 percent of the intervals from 
1.6 standard errors below the estimate to 1.6 standard 
errors above the estimate would include the actual 
value; 95 percent of the intervals from two standard 
errors below the estimate to two standard errors above 
the estimate would include the actual value; and 99 
percent of aU intervals from 2.5 standard errors below 
the estimate to 2.5 standard errors above the estimate 
would include the actual value. These intervals are 
called 90 percent, 95 percent, and 99 percent confidence 
intervals, respectively. 

To illustrate this further, consider the text table for In- 
dicator 1 and the standard error table SI for estimates 
from the National Household Education Survey 
(NHES). For the 1996 estimate of the percentage of 3- 
year-olds enrolled in center-based programs and 
kindergarten (36.7 percent), table SI shows a standard 
error of 1.3. Therefore, we can construct a 95 percent 
confidence interval from 34.1 to 39.3 (36.7 ± 2 x 1.3). If 
this procedure was followed for every possible sample, 
about 95 percent of the intervals would include the 
actual percentage of 3-year-olds enrolled in center- 
based programs and kindergarten. 

The estimated standard errors for two sample statis- 
tics can be used to estimate the precision of the 
difference between the two statistics and to avoid con- 
cluding that there is an actual difference when the 
difference in sample estimates may only be due to sam- 
pling error. The need to be aware of the precision of 
differences arises, for example, when comparing mean 
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proficiency scores between groups or years in the 
National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) 
or when comparing percentages between groups or 
years in the Current Population Survey (CPS). The 
standard error (se) of the difference between sample 
estimate A and sample estimate B (when A and B do 
not overlap) is 

S6a-b = ^JseA + seB 

When a ratio (called a t-statistic) of the difference be- 
tween the two sample statistics and the standard error 
of the difference as calculated above is less than 2, one 
cannot be sure that the difference is not due only to 
sampling error, and caution should be taken in draw- 
ing any conclusions about the difference. In this report, 
for example, using the rationale above, we would not 
conclude that there is a difference between the two 
sample statistics. Some analysts, however, use the less 
restrictive criterion of a t-statistic value of 1.64, which 
corresponds to a 10 percent significance level. 

To illustrate this further, consider the data on event 
dropout rates of those ages 15-24 in grades 10-12 in 
the text table of Indicator 6 and the associated stan- 
dard error table S6. The estimated event dropout rate 
for these people was 6.1 percent in 1972. For the (new) 
sample in 1996, the estimated event dropout rate was 
5.0 percent. Is there enough evidence to conclude that 
the actual event dropout rate for aU people in grades 
10-12 ages 15-24 decreased by 1.1 percentage points 
between 1972 and 1996? The standard errors for these 
two estimates are 0.2 and 0.4, respectively. Using the 
above formula, the standard error of the difference is 
calculated as 0.45. The ratio of the estimated differ- 
ence of 1.1 percentage points to the standard error of 
the difference of 0.45 is 2.46. Using the table below, 
we see that there is less than a 5 percent chance that 
the 1.1 percentage point difference is due only to sam- 
pling error, and one may conclude that the event 
dropout rate of those ages 15-24 in grades 10-12 de- 
creased between 1972 and 1996. 

Percent chance that a difference is due only to sam- 
pling error: 

t-statistic 1.00 1.64 1.96 

Percent chance 32 10 5 

It should be noted that most of the standard errors 
presented in this report and in the original documents 
are approximations. That is, to derive estimates of 
standard errors that would applicable to a wide vari- 
ety of items and that could be prepared at a moderate 
cost, a number of approximations were required. As 



a result, most of the standard errors presented pro- 
vide a general order of magnitude rather than the ex- 
act standard error for any specific item. 

The preceding discussion on sampling variability was 
directed toward a situation concerning one or two es- 
timates. Determining the accuracy of statistical 
projections is more difficult. In general, the further 
away the projection date is from the date of the actual 
data being used for the projection, the greater the pos- 
sible error in the projection. If, for instance, annual 
data from 1980 to 1995 are used to project enrollment 
in elementary and secondary education, the further 
beyond one projects, the more variability in the pro- 
jection. The enrollment projection for the year 2002 
will be less certain than the projection for 1997. A de- 
tailed discussion of the projections methodology is 
contained in Projections of Education Statistics to 2007 
(National Center for Education Statistics 1997). 

Both universe and sample surveys are subject to 
nonsampling errors. NonsampUng errors can arise in 
various ways, including 1) from respondents or inter- 
viewers interpreting questions differently; 2) from 
respondents estimating the values that they provide; 
3) from partial to total nonresponse; 4) from imputa- 
tion or reweighting to adjust for nonresponse; 5) from 
inability or unwillingness on the part of respondents 
to provide correct information; 6) from recording or 
keying errors; or 7) from overcoverage or 
undercoverage of the target universe. 

Sampling and nonsampling error combine to yield 
total survey error. Since estimating the magnitude of 
nonsampUng errors would require special experiments 
or access to independent data, their magnitudes are 
seldom available. In almost aU situations, the sam- 
pling error represents an underestimate of the total 
survey error, and thus an overestimate of the preci- 
sion of the survey estimates. 

To compensate for suspected nonrandom errors, ad- 
justments of the sample estimates are often made. For 
example, adjustments are frequently made for 
nonresponse, both partial and total. An adjustment 
made for either type of nonresponse is often referred 
to as an imputation — substitution of the "average'' 
questionnaire response for the nonresponse. Imputa- 
tions are usually made separately within various 
groups of sample members, which have similar sur- 
vey characteristics. Imputation for item nonresponse 
is usually made by substituting for a missing item the 
response to that item of a respondent having charac- 
teristics that are similar to those of the nonrespondent. 
In editions prior to the 1992 edition of The Condition of 
Education, when reporting race-specific data from the 
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CPS, Hispanics were usually included among whites 
and blaci^ (i.e., "Hisparucs may be of any race"). Be- 
ginning with the 1992 edition of the report, racial/ 
ethnic data from the CPS excludes Hispanics from 
whites and blacks (e.g., whites are non-Hispanic 
whites and blacks are non-Hispanic blacks). 



Unless otherwise noted, all dollar values in this vol- 
ume are expressed in 1997 constant dollars. The 
Consumer Price Index (CPI) is used to convert cur- 
rent dollars for earlier years to 1997 dollars. The CPI 
for calendar year 1997 is 160.6. See table 38 in Digest 
of Education Statistics, 1997 (National Center for Edu- 
cation Statistics 1997) for CPI adjustments. 
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Table Sl(a) Standard errors for the first text table in Indicator 1 



Year 




Total 






Male 






Female 




Age 9 


Age 13 


Age 17 


Age 9 


Age 13 


Age 17 


Age 9 


Age 13 


Age 17 


1970 


1.2 


1.1 


1.0 


1.3 


1.3 


1.2 


1.2 


1.2 


1.1 


1973 


1.2 


1.1 


1.0 


1.3 


1.3 


1.2 


1.2 


1.2 


1.1 


1977 


1.2 


1.1 


1.0 


1.3 


1.3 


1.2 


1.2 


1.2 


1.1 


1982 


1.8 


1.3 


1.2 


2.3 


1.5 


1.4 


2.0 


1.3 


1.3 


1986 


1.2 


1.4 


1.4 


1.4 


1.6 


1.9 


1.4 


1.5 


1.5 


1990 


0.8 


0.9 


1.1 


1.1 


1.1 


1.3 


1.0 


1.1 


1.6 


1992 


1.0 


0.8 


1.3 


1.2 


1.2 


1.7 


1.0 


1.0 


1.5 


1994 


1.2 


1.0 


1.6 


1.3 


1.2 


2.0 


1.4 


1.2 


1.7 


1996 


1.2 


1.0 


1.2 


1.7 


1.0 


1.6 


1.5 


1.3 


1.4 



Table Sl(b) Standard errors for the second text table in Indicator 1 



Year 




White 






Black 






Hispanic 




Age 9 


Age 13 


Age 17 


Age 9 


Age 13 


Age 17 


Age 9 


Age 13 


Age 17 


1970 


0.9 


0.8 


0.8 


1.9 


2.4 


1.5 


— 


— 


— 


1973 


0.9 


0.8 


0.8 


1.9 


2.4 


1.5 


— 


— 


— 


1977 


0.9 


0.8 


0.7 


1.8 


2.4 


1.5 


2.7 


1.9 


2.2 


1982 


1.9 


1.1 


1.0 


3.0 


1.3 


1.7 


4.2 


3.9 


2.3 


1986 


1.2 


1.4 


1.7 


1.9 


2.5 


2.9 


3.1 


3.1 


3.8 


1990 


0.8 


0.9 


1.1 


2.0 


3.1 


4.5 


2.2 


2.6 


4.4 


1992 


1.0 


1.0 


1.3 


2.7 


2.7 


3.2 


2.8 


2.6 


5.6 


1994 


1.3 


1.0 


1.5 


1.7 


4.2 


3.1 


2.7 


2.4 


6.7 


1996 


1.4 


1.1 


1.2 


3.0 


2.1 


2.4 


2.8 


2.5 


3.3 



— Not available. SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 

Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress, 
NAEP 1996 Trends in Academic Progress, revised 1998. 
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Table S2 Standard errors for the text table in Indicator 2 



Selected student 




Grade 4 






Grade 8 






Grade 12 




characteristics 


1990 


1992 


1996 


1990 


1992 


1996 


1990 


1992 


1996 


Total 


0.9 


0.7 


0.9 


1.3 


0.9 


1.1 


1.1 


0.9 


1.0 


Sex 


Male 


1.2 


0.8 


1.1 


1.6 


1.1 


1.4 


1.4 


1.1 


1.1 


Female 


1.1 


1.0 


1.0 


1.3 


1.0 


1.1 


1.3 


1.0 


1.1 


Race-ethnicity 


White 


1.1 


0.9 


0.9 


1.4 


1.0 


1.2 


1.2 


0.9 


1.0 


Black 


1.8 


1.3 


2.3 


2.7 


1.3 


2.0 


1.9 


1.7 


2.2 


Hispanic 


2.0 


1.4 


2.1 


2.8 


1.2 


2.0 


2.8 


1.7 


1.8 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


3.5 


2.3 


4.1 


4.8 


5.4 


3.9 


5.2 


3.5 


4.8 


• American Indian/ 


Alaskan Native 


3.9 


3.1 


2.3 


9.4 


2.8 


3.0 


— 


— 


8.9 


Parents' highest 
education level 


Less than high school 


3.7 


2.5 


2.5 


2.0 


1.7 


1.8 


2.1 


1.7 


1.8 


Graduated high school 


1.5 


1.5 


1.6 


1.6 


1.2 


1.2 


2.0 


1.4 


1.3 


Some education 


after high school 


2.5 


1.5 


1.5 


1.6 


1.1 


1.4 


1.2 


1.0 


0.8 


Graduated college 


1.5 


1.0 


1.3 


1.5 


1.2 


1.5 


1.6 


1.2 


1.3 


Type of school 


Public 


1.1 


0.8 


1.0 


1.4 


1.0 


1.2 


1.2 


1.0 


0.9 


Nonpublic 


2.6 


1.1 


1.9 


2.5 


2.2 


2.4 


3.6 


2.3 


2.2 



— Not available. SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for 

Education Statistics. NAEP 1996 Mathematics Report Cord for the 
Nation and the States: Findings from the Notional Assessment of 
Educational Progress, 1 997. 
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Table S2-1 Standard errors for table 2-2 







Grade 4 






Grade 8 




Grade 12 




Achievement level 


1990 


1992 


1996 


1990 


1992 


1996 


1990 1992 


1996 


At or above basic 


1.4 


1.0 


1.2 


1.4 


1.1 


1.1 


1.6 1.1 


1.3 


Below basic 


1.4 


1.0 


1.2 


1.4 


1.1 


1.1 


1.6 1.1 


1.3 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, NAEP 1996 Mathematics Report Cord for the 
Notion and the States: Findings from the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress. 1997. 
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Table S2-2 Standard errors for table 2-3 



Jurisdiction 


Grade 4 






Grade 8 




Average 1996 

performance Change from 1992 

score average score 


Average 1996 
performance 
score 


Change from 1992 
average score 


Change from 1990 
average score 


National average 


1.0 


1.3 


1.2 


1.6 


1.8 


Alabama 


1.2 


2.0 


2.1 


2.7 


2.4 


Alaska 


1.3 


— 


1.8 


— 


— 


Arizona 


1.7 


2.0 


1.6 


2.0 


2.1 


Arkansas 


1.5 


1.7 


1.5 


1.9 


1.8 


California 


1.8 


2.4 


1.9 


2.5 


2.3 


Colorado 


1.0 


1.4 


1.1 


1.5 


1.4 


Connecticut 


1.1 


1.6 


1.1 


1.6 


1.5 


Delaware 


0.6 


1.0 


0.9 


1.4 


1.3 


District of Columbia 


1.1 


1.2 


1.3 


1.6 


1.6 


Florida 


1.2 


1.9 


1.8 


2.3 


2.2 


Georgia 


1.5 


1.9 


1.6 


2.0 


2.1 


Hawaii 


1.5 


2.0 


1.0 


1.3 


1.3 


Indiana 


1.0 


1.5 


1.4 


1.8 


1.8 


Iowa 


1.1 


1.5 


1.3 


1.7 


1.7 


Kentucky 


1.1 


1.5 


1.1 


1.5 


1.6 


Louisiana 


1.1 


1.8 


1.6 


2.3 


2.0 


Maine 


1.0 


1.4 


1.3 


1.6 


— 


Maryland 


1.6 


2.0 


2.1 


2.5 


2.6 


Massachusetts 


1.4 


1.8 


1.7 


2.0 


— 


Michigan 


1.3 


2.1 


1.8 


2.3 


2.2 


Minnesota 


1.1 


1.4 


1.3 


1.7 


1.6 


Mississippi 


1.2 


1.6 


1.2 


1.7 


— 


Missouri 


1.1 


1.6 


1.4 


1.8 


— 


Montana 


1.2 


— 


1.3 


— 


1.6 


Nebraska 


1.2 


1.7 


1.0 


1.5 


1.5 


Nevada 


1.3 


— 


— 


— 


1.4 


New Jersey 


1.5 


2.1 


— 


— 


2.2 


New Mexico 


1.8 


2.3 


1.2 


1.5 


1.5 


New York 


1.2 


1.8 


1.7 


2.7 


2.7 


North Carolina 


1.2 


1.6 


1.4 


1.8 


1.8 


North Dakota 


1.2 


1.4 


0.9 


1.5 


1.5 


Oregon 


1.4 


— 


1.5 


— 


1.8 


Pennsylvania 


1.2 


1.8 


— 


— 


— 


Rhode Island 


1.4 


2.1 


0.9 


1.2 


1.1 


South Carolina 


1.3 


1.7 


1.5 


1.8 


— 


Tennessee 


1.4 


1.9 


1.4 


2.0 


— 


Texas 


1.4 


1.8 


1.4 


1.9 


2.0 


Utah 


1.2 


1.5 


1.0 


1.3 


— 


Vermont 


1.2 


— 


1.0 


— 




Virginia 


1.4 


1.9 


1.6 


1.9 


2.2 


Washington 


1.2 


— 


1.3 


— 


— 


West Virginia 


1.0 


1.5 


1.0 


1.4 


1.4 


Wisconsin 


1.0 


1.4 


1.5 


2.1 


2.0 


Wyoming 


1.4 


1.7 


0.9 


1.2 


1.1 



— Not available. SOURCE: U.S. Department ot Education, National Center for 

Education Statistics, NAEP 1996 Mathematics Report Card for the 
Nation and the States: Findings from the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress. 1 997. 
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Table S3 Standard errors for the text table in Indicator 3 



Country 


Mathematics 






Science 




Overall 


Male 


Female 


Overall 


Male 


Female 


International average 


1.2 


1.5 


1.6 


1.2 


1.6 


1.4 


Netherlands 


4.7 


5.6 


5.9 


5.3 


5.7 


6.2 


Sweden 


4.3 


5.9 


3.9 


4.4 


5.9 


3.5 


Denmark 


3.3 


4.0 


4.0 


3.6 


5.4 


4.1 


Switzerland 


5.8 


6.4 


7.4 


5.3 


6.1 


7.8 


Iceland 


2.0 


3.4 


2.2 


1.5 


2.7 


2.1 


Norway 


4.1 


5.3 


4.8 


4.1 


5.1 


4.5 


France 


5.1 


5.6 


5.3 


5.1 


6.7 


4.8 


Australia 


9.3 


10.3 


9.3 


9.8 


11.5 


9.4 


New Zealand 


4.5 


4.9 


6.2 


5.2 


7.1 


5.2 


Canada 


2.8 


3.8 


3.5 


2.6 


3.6 


3.8 


Austria 


5.3 


7.2 


5.5 


5.6 


8.7 


5.8 


Slovenia 


8.3 


12.7 


8.0 


8.2 


12.7 


6.4 


Germany 


5.9 


8.8 


8.8 


5.1 


7.9 


8.5 


Hungary 


3.2 


4.9 


4.8 


3.0 


4.2 


4.3 


Italy 


5.5 


7.4 


6.0 


5.3 


6.7 


5.6 


Russian Federation 


6.2 


6.5 


6.6 


5.7 


5.7 


6.7 


Lithuania 


6.1 


7.3 


7.7 


5.7 


6.4 


7.3 


Czech Republic 


12.3 


11.3 


16.8 


8.8 


8.8 


11.0 


United States 


3.2 


4.1 


3.6 


3.3 


4.6 


3.9 


Cyprus 


2.5 


4.9 


3.7 


3.0 


5.8 


3.0 


South Africa 


8.3 


9.3 


10.8 


10.5 


11.5 


13.0 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Pursuing Excellence: A Study of U.S. Twelfth- 
Grade Mathematics and Science Achievement In International 
Context 1998. 
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standard Error Tables 



Table S3-1 Standard errors for table 3-1 



Country 


Mathematics 




Science 




Overall 


Male 


Female 


Overall 


Male 


Female 


International average* 


0.7 


0.8 


0.8 


0.7 


0.9 


0.8 


Singapore 


5.3 


5.5 


6.4 


5.0 


5.4 


6.3 


Korea 


2.1 


2.5 


2.6 


1.9 


2.2 


2.5 


Japan 


2.1 


2.5 


2.2 


1.8 


2.0 


2.0 


Hong Kong 


4.3 


4.7 


4.2 


3.7 


4.1 


3.8 


Netherlands 


3.4 


3.8 


3.4 


3.1 


3.6 


3.5 


Czech Republic 


3.3 


3.4 


3.6 


3.1 


3.4 


3.6 


Austria 


3.1 


3.6 


3.6 


3.3 


3.9 


3.7 


Slovenia 


3.2 


3.4 


4.0 


3.3 


3.3 


4.0 


Ireland 


3.4 


3.9 


4.3 


3.3 


3.5 


4.5 


Hungary 


3.7 


4.2 


3.9 


3.4 


3.8 


3.9 


Australia* 


3.2 


3.9 


3.6 


3.0 


3.4 


3.3 


United States 


3.0 


3.1 


3.3 


3.1 


3.3 


3.3 


Canada 


3.3 


3.4 


3.9 


3.0 


3.7 


3.2 


Israel 


3.5 


4.4 


4.1 


3.6 


4.5 


3.8 


Latvia (Latvian-speaking schools) 


4.8 


5.5 


5.2 


4.9 


5.4 


5.5 


Scotland 


3.9 


4.3 


3.8 


4.2 


4.5 


4.3 


England 


3.2 


3.4 


4.4 


3.3 


4.0 


3.4 


Norway 


3.0 


3.5 


3.6 


3.6 


4.7 


3.7 


Cyprus 


3.1 


3.5 


3.3 


3.3 


4.0 


3.1 


New Zealand 


4.3 


5.7 


4.3 


4.9 


6.1 


4.8 


Greece 


4.4 


5.0 


4.5 


4.1 


4.5 


4.3 


Thailand 


4.7 


5.8 


4.2 


4.9 


5.9 


4.3 


Portugal 


3.5 


3.8 


3.7 


4.0 


4.5 


4.2 


Iceland 


2.7 


3.3 


3.0 


3.3 


4.3 


3.3 


Iran, Islamic Republic 


4.0 


6.0 


5.0 


3.9 


5.9 


4.7 


Kuwait 


2.8 


— 


— 


3.1 


— 


— 



— Not available. 

* The standard errors for the International Average and Australia 
(grade 4) differ slightly from those published in Mathematics 
Achievement In the Primary School Years, 1997, and in Science 
Achievement In the Primary School Years, 1997. 



SOURCE: International Association for the Evaluation of Educational 
Achievement, TIMSS International Study Center, Mathematics 
Achievement In the Primary School Years, ISA's Third International 
Mathematics and Science Study,} 997 and Science Achievement In 
the Primary School Years, ISA's International Mathematics and 
Science Study, 1997. 
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standard Error Tables 



Table S3-2 Standard errors for table 3-2 





Mathematics 




Science 




Country 


Overall 


Male 


Female 


Overall 


Male 


Female 


International average 


0.6 


0.8 


0.7 


0.6 


0.8 


0.7 


Singapore 


4.9 


6.3 


5.4 


5.5 


6.7 


7 


Korea 


2.4 


3.2 


3.4 


1.9 


2.7 


2.3 


Japan 


1.9 


2.6 


2.1 


1.6 


2.4 


2.0 


Hong Kong 


6.5 


7.7 


7.7 


4.7 


5.5 


5.1 


Belgium (Flemish) 


5.7 


8.8 


7.4 


4.2 


6.0 


5.8 


Czech Republic 


4.9 


4.5 


6.3 


4.3 


4.2 


5.8 


Slovak Republic 


3.3 


3.7 


3.6 


3.2 


3.5 


3.9 


Switzerland 


2.8 


3.5 


3.1 


2.5 


3.2 


3.0 


Netherlands 


6.7 


7.8 


6.4 


5.0 


6.4 


4.9 


Slovenia 


3.1 


3.8 


3.3 


2.5 


3.2 


3.2 


Bulgaria 


6.3 


— 


— 


5.3 


— 


— 


Austria 


3.0 


3.2 


4.5 


3.7 


4.0 


4.6 


France 


2.9 


3.1 


3.8 


2.5 


2.7 


3.3 


Hungary 


3.2 


3.6 


3.6 


2.8 


3.1 


3.4 


Russian Federation 


5.3 


6.3 


5.0 


4.0 


4.9 


3.7 


Australia 


4.0 


5.1 


4.6 


3.9 


5.2 


4.1 


Canada 


2.4 


3.2 


2.7 


2.6 


3.1 


3.7 


Ireland 


5.1 


7.2 


6.0 


4.5 


6.6 


5.2 


Belgium (French) 


3.4 


4.7 


3.7 


2.8 


4.8 


2.9 


Israel 


6.2 


6.6 


6.9 


5.7 


6.4 


6.1 


Thailand 


5.7 


5.6 


7.0 


3.7 


3.9 


4.3 


Sweden 


3.0 


3.6 


3.1 


3.0 


3.4 


3.4 


Germany 


4.5 


5.1 


5.0 


4.8 


5.9 


4.9 


New Zealand 


4.5 


5.9 


5.3 


4.4 


5.4 


5.2 


England 


2.6 


5.1 


3.5 


3.3 


5.6 


4.2 


Norway 


2.2 


2.8 


2.7 


1.9 


3.2 


2.0 


Denmark 


2.8 


3.2 


3.4 


3.1 


3.6 


3.9 


United States 


4.6 


5.2 


4.5 


4.7 


4.9 


5.2 


Scotland 


5.5 


6.6 


5.2 


5.1 


6.4 


4.7 


Latvia (Latvian-speaking schools) 


3.1 


3.8 


3.5 


2.7 


3.3 


3.2 


Iceland 


4.5 


5.5 


5.6 


4.0 


5.1 


4.6 


Spain 


2.0 


2.5 


2.6 


1.7 


2.1 


2.3 


Greece 


3.1 


3.7 


3.1 


2.2 


2.6 


3.1 


Romania 


4.0 


4.8 


4.0 


4.7 


5.3 


5.0 


Lithuania 


3.5 


4.0 


4.1 


3.4 


3.8 


4.0 


Cyprus 


1.9 


2.8 


2.5 


1.9 


2.2 


2.7 


Portugal 


2.5 


2.8 


2.7 


2.3 


2.8 


2.7 


Iran, Islamic Republic 


2.2 


2.9 


3.3 


2.4 


3.8 


3.2 


Kuwait 


2.5 


— 


— 


3.7 


— 


— 


Colombia 


3.4 


6.9 


3.6 


4.1 


7.3 


4.6 


South Africa 


4.4 


6.3 


4.1 


6.6 


9.5 


6.0 



— Not available. SOURCE: International Association for the Evaluation of Educational 

Achievement, TIMSS International Study Center, Mathematics 
Achievement In the Middle School Years, lEA's Third International 
Mathematics and Science Study. 1 996 and Science Achievement In 
the Middle School Years, lEA's Third International Mathematics and 
Science Study. 1 996. 
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standard Error Tables 



Table S4(a) Standard errors for the first text table in Indicator 4 



Year 




Totai 






Male 






Female 




Age 9 


Age 13 


Age 17 


Age 9 


Age 13 


Age 17 


Age 9 


Age 13 


Age 17 


1971 


1.0 


0.9 


1.2 


1.1 


1.0 


1.2 


1.0 


0.9 


1.3 


1975 


0.7 


0.8 


0.8 


0.8 


0.8 


1.0 


0.8 


0.9 


1.0 


1980 


1.0 


0.9 


1.2 


1.1 


1.1 


1.3 


1.1 


0.9 


1.2 


1984 


0.7 


0.5 


0.6 


1.0 


0.7 


0.8 


0.9 


0.7 


0.9 


1988 


1.1 


1.0 


1.0 


1.4 


1.3 


1.5 


1.3 


1.0 


1.5 


1990 


1.2 


0.8 


1.1 


1.7 


1.1 


1.6 


1.2 


1.1 


1.2 


1992 


0.9 


1.2 


1.1 


1.3 


1.7 


1.6 


0.9 


1.2 


1.1 


1994 


1.2 


0.9 


1.3 


1.3 


1.2 


2.2 


1.4 


1.2 


1.5 


1996 


1.0 


0.9 


1.1 


1.5 


1.2 


1.3 


1.2 


1.2 


1.2 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress, 
NAEP 1996 Trends in Academic Progress, revised 1 998. 



Table S4(b) Standard errors for the second text table in Indicator 4 



Year 




White 






Biack 






Hispanic 




Age 9 


Age 13 


Age 17 


Age 9 


Age 13 


Age 17 


Age 9 


Age 13 


Age 17 


1971 


0.9 


0.7 


1.0 


1.7 


1.2 


1.7 


— 


— 


— 


1975 


0.7 


0.7 


0.6 


1.2 


1.2 


2.0 


2.2 


3.0 


3.6 


1980 


0.8 


0.7 


0.9 


1.8 


1.5 


1.8 


2.3 


2.0 


2.7 


1984 


0.9 


0.6 


0.9 


1.4 


1.0 


1.0 


3.1 


1.7 


2.9 


1988 


1.4 


1.1 


1.2 


2.4 


2.4 


2.4 


3.5 


3.5 


4.3 


1990 


1.3 


0.9 


1.2 


2.9 


2.2 


2.3 


2.3 


2.3 


3.6 


1992 


1.0 


1.2 


1.4 


2.2 


2.3 


2.1 


3.1 


3.5 


3.7 


1994 


1.3 


1.1 


1.5 


2.3 


2.4 


3.9 


3.9 


1.9 


4.9 


1996 


1.2 


1.0 


1.2 


2.7 


2.6 


2.7 


3.5 


2.9 


4.1 



— Not available. SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Nationai Center for 

Education Statistics, Nationai Assessment of Educationai Progress, 
NAEP 1996 Trends in Academic Progress, revised 1998. 
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standard Error Tables 



Table S5 Standard errors for the text table in Indicator 5 



Selected student 




Grade 4 






Grade 8 






Grade 1 2 




characteristics 


1992 


1994 


1998 


1992 


1994 


1998 


1992 


1994 


1998 


Total 


0.9 


1.0 


0.8 


0.9 


0.8 


0.8 


0.6 


0.7 


0.7 


Sex 


Male 


1.2 


1.3 


1.1 


1.1 


1.0 


0.9 


0.7 


0.8 


1.0 


Female 


1.0 


1.1 


0.7 


1.0 


1.0 


0.9 


0.7 


0.8 


0.7 


Race-ethnlcIty 


White 


1.2 


1.3 


0.8 


1.2 


1.0 


0.9 


0.6 


0.6 


0.7 


Black 


1.6 


1.7 


1.7 


1.6 


1.7 


1.5 


1.4 


1.6 


1.7 


Hispanic 


2.1 


2.6 


1.8 


1.4 


1.4 


2.1 


2.3 


1.5 


1.5 


Aslan/Pacific Islander 


2.1 


2.6 


1.8 


3.0 


3.5 


3.7 


3.2 


1.9 


3.3 


American Indian/ 


Alaskan Native 


4.6 


3.4 


3.1 


3.7 


4.2 


4.7 


— 


5.3 


5.4 


Type of school 


Public 


1.0 


1.1 


0.8 


1.0 


0.8 


0.8 


0.7 


0.7 


0.8 


Nonpublic 


1.7 


2.5 


2.3 


2.0 


1.4 


1.6 


1.3 


1.9 


1.7 


Type of location 


Central city 


1.3 


2.1 


1.7 


1.6 


1.6 


1.6 


1.5 


1.1 


1.6 


Urban fringe/ 


large town 


1.9 


1.8 


1.6 


1.3 


1.2 


1.3 


0.9 


1.1 


1.2 


Rural/small town 


1.9 


1.8 


1.3 


2.4 


1.7 


1.5 


1.4 


1.4 


1.3 



— Not available SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 

Education Statistics. NAEP 1998 Reading. A Report Cord for the Notion 
and the States. 1 999. 
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standard Error Tables 



Table S5-1 Standard errors for table 5-2 



Reading 

achievement level 


Grade 4 




Grade 8 




Grade 12 




1992 


1994 


1998 


1992 


1994 


1998 


1992 


1994 


1998 


At advanced 


0.6 


0.7 


0.5 


0.3 


0.3 


0.4 


0.3 


0.5 


0.4 


At proficient 


1.2 


1.1 


0.9 


1.1 


0.9 


0.9 


0.8 


1.0 


0.9 


At basic 


1.1 


1.0 


0.9 


1.0 


0.9 


0.9 


0.6 


0.7 


0.9 


Below basic 


1.1 


1.0 


0.9 


1.0 


0.9 


0.9 


0.6 


0.7 


0.9 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for 
Education Statistics, NAEP 1996 Reading, A Report Card for the Nation 
and the States, 1 999. 
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standard Error Tables 



Table S6(a) 


Standard errors for the first text table in Indicator 6 














Total 






Male 






Female 




Year 


Grade 4 


Grade 8 


Grade 1 1 


Grade 4 


Grade 8 Grade 11 


Grade 4 


Grade 8 


Grade 1 1 


1984 


1.5 


2.0 


1.6 


2.8 


2.3 


1.4 


3.1 


2.4 


2.5 


1988 


1.6 


1.3 


1.3 


2.3 


1.5 


2.0 


2.0 


1.7 


1.2 


1990 


1.5 , 


1.2 


1.0 


1.9 


1.5 


1.6 


2.2 


1.3 


1.5 


1992 


1.5 


1.3 


1.4 


1.7 


1.9 


1.2 


1.7 


1.3 


2.0 


1994 


1.6 


1.3 


1.2 


1.7 


1.8 


1.5 


2.2 


1.4 


1.5 


1996 


1.2 


1.0 


1.2 


1.8 


1.1 


1.4 


1.9 


1.2 


1.4 


SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress, 
NAEP 1996 Trends In Academic Progress, revised 1998. 



Table S6(b) 


Standard errors for the second text table in Indicator 6 












White 






Black 






Hispanic 




Year 


Grade 4 


Grade 8 


Grade 1 1 


Grade 4 


Grade 8 


Grade 1 1 


Grade 4 


Grade 8 


Grade 1 1 


1984 


1.9 


2.1 


1.8 


5.0 


5.7 


3.6 


5.8 


6.4 


6.6 


1988 


1.9 


1.3 


1.3 


4.7 


3.5 


2.9 


3.5 


2.5 


4.4 


1990 


2.0 


1.6 


1.2 


5.4 


2.3 


2.3 


4.1 


2.8 


2.6 


1992 


1.7 


1.3 


1.2 


3.8 


4.0 


3.2 


3.6 


2.2 


3.8 


1994 


1.5 


1.4 


1.4 


3.2 


3.4 


2.2 


3.1 


3.3 


4.0 


1996 


1.6 


1.0 


1.5 


2.3 


2.6 


3.0 


3.2 


2.3 


2.5 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress, 
NAEP 1996 Trends in Academic Progress, revised 1998. 
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Stondard Error Tables 



Table Sfr-1 Standard errors for table 6-2 



Year 



Proficiency levels 


Grade 


1984 


1988 


1990 


1992 


1994 


1996 


Level 150: 


Disjointed, unclear 


4 


1.3 


0.8 


1.1 


0.5 


0.9 


0.7 


writing 


8 


— 


— 


0.1 


— 


— 


0.1 




11 


— 


— 


— 


— 




— 


Level 200: 


Incomplete, vague 


4 


2.0 


2.0 


1.7 


1.9 


2.0 


1.5 


writing 


8 


0.9 


0.6 


0.6 


0.4 


0.6 


0.5 




11 


0.3 


— 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


Level 250: 


Beginning, focused. 


4 


1.0 


1.1 


0.9 


1.1 


0.8 


1.2 


clear writing 


8 


2.6 


1.7 


1.5 


1.4 


1.3 


1.3 




11 


1.0 


1.5 


1.3 


1.3 


1.2 


1.4 


Level 300: 


Complete, sufficient 


4 


— 


0.2 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


writing 


8 


1.8 


0.8 


0.8 


1.5 


1.2 


0.8 




11 


2.4 


1.7 


1.1 


1.9 


1.5 


1.5 


Level 350: 


Effective, coherent 


4 


— 


— 


— 


— 








writing 


8 


— 


0.1 


0.2 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 




11 


0.7 


0.4 


0.7 


0.4 


0.3 


0.5 



Not available. SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 

Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress, 
NAEP 1996 Trends In Academic Progress, revised 1998. 
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standard Error Tables 



Table S6-2 Standard errors for table 6-3 



Grade 4 Grades Grade 1 1 



Percentile 


1984 


1988 


1990 


1992 


1994 


1996 


1984 


1988 


1990 


1992 


1994 


1996 


1984 


1988 


1990 


1992 


1994 


1996 


5 


3.3 


3.3 


1.8 


1.9 


2.6 


1.8 


4.3 


2.9 


All students 

2.3 2.0 


3.4 


2.1 


2.3 


4.5 


2.7 


3.3 


2.0 


1.6 


10 


2.7 


1.9 


2.3 


1.3 


3.3 


1.8 


3.7 


2.6 


1.9 


2.9 


2.5 


1.3 


1.7 


2.4 


2.4 


2.1 


2.1 


2.0 


25 


2.1 


1.6 


2.1 


1.4 


2.3 


1.6 


3.1 


1.9 


1.4 


1.5 


2.0 


1.3 


1.7 


1.9 


1.8 


1.7 


1.7 


1.4 


50 


2.9 


2.5 


1.7 


2.2 


1.3 


1.3 


2.6 


1.4 


1.6 


1.6 


1.3 


1.3 


1.9 


1.3 


1.3 


1.2 


1.7 


1.8 


75 


1.5 


1.8 


2.3 


1.6 


1.4 


2.3 


2.1 


1.2 


1.7 


1.7 


1.5 


0.9 


1.7 


1.2 


1.4 


1.7 


1.5 


1.2 


90 


2.2 


2.1 


2.1 


1.8 


1.3 


2.0 


1.8 


1.4 


1.3 


1.7 


1.8 


1.7 


2.6 


1.4 


1.8 


1.5 


1.4 


1.8 


95 


2.7 


2.6 


2.7 


2.9 


2.7 


3.1 


2.0 


1.8 


1.8 


1.6 


1.5 


1.6 


2.9 


1.6 


2.7 


2.3 


1.3 


3.0 


5 


3.6 


4.3 


3.0 


2.3 


4.7 


3.1 


5.7 


2.3 


White 

2.3 3.4 


3.1 


1.9 


3.8 


3.7 


3.4 


1.2 


2.5 


3.0 


10 


3.3 


3.1 


3.5 


1.7 


2.9 


1.8 


3.2 


1.4 


2.9 


2.6 


2.1 


3.0 


2.2 


2.8 


2.7 


2.0 


1.3 


2.7 


25 


1.5 


1.8 


2.9 


1.9 


2.2 


2.2 


2.3 


1.8 


1.9 


1.7 


1.7 


1.5 


1.4 


1.7 


1.6 


1.1 


1.5 


1.5 


50 


2.2 


1.8 


1.9 


2.3 


1.0 


2.1 


2.7 


1.5 


1.6 


1.7 


2.0 


1.1 


2.0 


1.2 


1.1 


1.3 


2.2 


1.3 


75 


1.4 


2.1 


2.2 


1.6 


2.1 


2.8 


2.3 


1.3 


1.8 


1.9 


1.5 


1.3 


2.6 


1.3 


1.3 


1.8 


1.6 


2.0 


90 


4.5 


2.6 


1.6 


2.2 


1.4 


2.5 


2.0 


1.7 


1.8 


2.4 


2.0 


1.9 


2.6 


1.3 


2.2 


1.4 


1.9 


2.7 


95 


3.5 


3.3 


2.4 


2.8 


2.7 


3.5 


2.5 


1.3 


1.8 


2.5 


2.3 


1.8 


4.0 


2.8 


2.8 


2.5 


2.1 


3.7 


5 


6.5 


7.6 


5.2 


5.7 


9.2 


6.5 


7.2 


5.2 


Black 

5.7 8.1 


6.2 


8.2 


8.5 


6.2 


5.4 


5.0 


7.0 


6.6 


10 


4.5 


5.9 


6.8 


4.2 


4.8 


2.8 


6.8 


6.1 


4.0 


7.4 


4.4 


6.3 


6.8 


2.9 


3.0 


3.2 


5.1 


6.2 


25 


4.9 


5.5 


4.9 


4.5 


4.9 


3.3 


6.9 


3.4 


4.4 


4.7 


6.1 


1.6 


5.5 


3.3 


2.3 


5.8 


3.4 


5.7 


50 


5.5 


4.6 


6.0 


4.2 


3.8 


6.2 


6.7 


4.3 


2.4 


3.6 


3.8 


3.5 


3.3 


3.0 


3.2 


3.9 


2.6 


3.5 


75 


13.6 


4.6 


7.0 


3.3 


4.0 


3.2 


3.7 


3.3 


2.7 


4.6 


4.2 


3.8 


4.6 


3.0 


4.0 


4.3 


2.4 


3.1 


90 


10.2 


6.0 


6.5 


3.6 


6.4 


6.2 


5.4 


5.7 


1.6 


3.3 


7.1 


3.4 


7.8 


4.9 


2.3 


4.1 


2.1 


5.3 


95 


12.0 


5.8 


23.2 


6.4 


6.4 


5.3 


3.6 


4.4 


3.1 


4.7 


3.7 


6.7 


5.0 


3.8 


4.4 


5.1 


3.2 


9.6 


5 


13.1 


6.0 


7.5 


5.1 


4.9 


4.8 


13.9 


5.9 


Hispanic 

5.4 6.4 


4.9 


4.4 


10.8 


6.2 


9.7 


10.6 


7.9 


9.3 


10 


12.3 


6.1 


7.6 


5.1 


5.2 


3.5 


11.7 


7.1 


3.7 


5.1 


3.9 


4.9 


6.5 


8.4 


4.1 


2.7 


8.3 


3.2 


25 


8.7 


5.1 


7.1 


3.4 


4.7 


4.3 


7.6 


5.3 


3.6 


5.0 


5.1 


2.9 


7.5 


6.2 


4.0 


6.0 


6.6 


3.3 


50 


6.4 


5.1 


5.4 


4.3 


4.6 


3.7 


7.0 


2.9 


4.7 


2.1 


3.2 


2.3 


8.2 


3.9 


3.2 


4.6 


4.9 


3.2 


75 


8.0 


4.5 


3.8 


5.1 


4.0 


4.4 


4.2 


2.4 


5.0 


4.3 


3.9 


2.6 


7.1 


8.7 


6.0 


4.9 


4.0 


6.6 


90 


6.5 


4.3 


4.8 


5.5 


5.0 


4.5 


5.8 


2.4 


3.3 


3.3 


6.2 


4.0 


9.8 


5.6 


3.9 


3.5 


3.0 


3.1 


95 


7.5 


4.8 


5.8 


3.5 


5.1 


5.2 


7.7 


5.4 


3.3 


3.5 


5.7 


5.6 


16.8 


5.4 


15.8 


3.1 


6.8 


6.9 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress, 
NAEP 1996 Trends In Academic Progress, revised 1998. 
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Stondard Error Tables 



Table S7 Standard errors for the text table in Indicator 7 







Music 




Theatre 




Visual arts 


Selected 

student 

characteristics 


Creating 

(0-100 

percent) 


Performing 

(CklOO 

percent) 


Responding 

(0-300) 


Creating/ 
performing 
(0-100 percent) 


Responding 

{0-300) 


Creating 

{0-]00 

percent) 


Responding 

{0-300) 


Total 


1.1 


1.2 


1.3 


2.0 




5.7 


0.7 


1.1 


Sex 


Male 


1.0 


1.4 


1.5 


2.2 




6.6 


0.7 


1.5 


Female 


1.6 


1.5 


1.6 


2.1 




5.6 


0.9 


1.4 


Race-ethnIcIty 


White 


1.2 


1.4 


1.4 


1.9 




4.4 


0.9 


1.3 


Black 


3.6 


1.9 


2.3 


2.2 




10.1 


1.8 


2.0 


Hispanic 


2.7 


3.7 


3.5 


2.5 




6.2 


1.3 


2.0 


Aslan 


3.8 


— 


6.2 


— 




— 


1.6 


6.4 


Type of school 


Public 


1.2 


1.2 


1.4 


2.1 




4.9 


0.8 


1.1 


Nonpubllc 


2.9 


4.7 


5.8 


— 




— 


1.6 


3.7 


Parents' highest education level 


Did not finish high school 


2.5 


2.4 


3.5 


2.1 




4.4 


1.4 


2.4 


Graduated high school 


2.0 


2.4 


1.3 


1.9 




8.5 


1.1 


1.8 


Some education after high school 


1.3 


2.4 


1.8 


1.8 




5.1 


0.8 


1.8 


Graduated college 


1.3 


1.5 


1.7 


2.2 




5.6 


0.7 


1.4 



— Not available. SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 

Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress, 
The NAEP 1 997 Arts Report Card, 1 998. 
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Table S7-1 Standard errors for table 7-1 







Music 




Theatre 




Visual arts 


Characteristics 
of arts 
education 


Creating 

(CklOO 

percent) 


Performing 

(C^lOO 

percent) 


Responding 

(0^00) 


Creating/ 
performing 
(0-100 percent) 


Responding 

(C^300) 


Creating 

(0-100 

percent) 


Responding 

(0-300) 


Total 

Frequency of instruction 


1.1 


1.2 


1.3 


2.0 


5.7 


0.7 


1.1 


At least 3 or 4 times a week 


2.0 


2.2 


3.0 


2.5 


4.5 


1.3 


2.3 


Once or twice a week 


1.6 


1.7 


3.2 


2.5 


18.2 


1.3 


3.2 


Less than once a week 


1.7 


1.9 


4.2 


— 


— 


1.2 


4.6 


Subject not taught 

District or state curriculum 
In subject area 


4.3 




7.9 






2.1 


4.7 


Yes 


1.2 


1.4 


1.7 


3.3 


5.9 


1.0 


1.6 


No 

Use visiting artists 


2.3 


2.6 


3.5 


3.2 


10.1 


1.1 


2.2 


Yes 


1.5 


1.8 


2.5 


3.4 


9.3 


1.0 


3.7 


No 

Position of arts staff person 


1.7 


1.2 


2.0 


2.3 


4.1 


1.0 


1.9 


Full-time specialist 


1.4 


1.2 


1.8 


3.0 


5.4 


0.9 


1.7 


Part-time specialist 
Elementary 


2.5 


3.3 


4.5 


2.0 


18.2 


1.7 


6.6 


classroom teacher 
Other faculty 


— 










1.4 


4.2 


member 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


3.7 


6.8 


Artist-ln-residence 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Volunteer 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Subject is not taught — 

Type of space where arts is taught 
Room/stage dedicated 
to subject, with 




6.8 






2.8 


5.9 


special equipment 
Room/stage dedicated 
to subject, without 


1.8 


1.7 


2.0 


2.7 


5.2 


1.1 


2.5 


special equipment 
(For theatre only). 


1.7 


2.0 


2.8 






1.2 


3.0 


Room, no stage 
No dedicated space 


4.1 


2.7 


6.6 


3.4 


3.4 


— 


— 


Classrooms only 


3.6 


— 


4.7 


— 


— 


1.4 


6.4 


Other 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Subject is not taught 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


2.0 


8.2 



— Not available. SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 

Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress, 
The NAEP 1997 Arts Report Cord. 1998. 
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Table S8 Standard errors for the text table in Indicator 8 







Prose scale 




Document scale 




Quantitative scale 




Country 


Level 1 Level 2 Level 3 Level 4/5 


Level 1 Level 2 Level 3 Level 4/5 


Level 1 Level 2 Level 3 Level 4/5 


Belgium (Flanders) 


1.5 


2.4 


2.7 


1.3 


1.7 


3.0 


4.2 


1.0 


1.8 


1.8 


2.2 


1.4 


Canada 


1.7 


2.0 


2.6 


2.4 


1.9 


1.6 


2.2 


1.5 


1.8 


2.6 


2.8 


2.2 


Germany 


1.3 


1.3 


1.8 


1.2 


0.8 


1.4 


1.2 


1.0 


0.5 


1.3 


1.2 


1.1 


Ireland 


1.5 


1.8 


1.7 


1.7 


1.8 


1.4 


1.6 


1.4 


1.6 


1.1 


1.1 


1.7 


Netherlands 


0.7 


1.1 


1.4 


1.1 


0.8 


0.9 


1.4 


1.1 


0.8 


1.0 


1.1 


1.0 


New Zealand 


1.0 


1.3 


1.0 


0.8 


1.1 


1.5 


1.1 


1.0 


1.1 


1.2 


1.2 


0.8 


Poland 


0.9 


0.9 


0.8 


0.6 


1.4 


1.1 


0.9 


0.5 


1.3 


1.4 


0.9 


0.6 


Sweden 


0.5 


0.7 


1.1 


0.7 


0.4 


1.0 


1.2 


0.9 


0.6 


0.9 


1.2 


0.9 


Switzerland (French) 


1.4 


1.9 


2.1 


0.9 


1.4 


2.0 


1.7 


1.4 


1.0 


1.7 


2.0 


1.4 


Switzerland (German) 


1.0 


2.0 


1.9 


1.2 


1.4 


2.2 


1.0 


1.3 


1.1 


1.9 


2.1 


1.4 


United Kingdom 


1.1 


1.3 


1.5 


1.0 


1.1 


1.2 


1.1 


1.0 


0.9 


1.3 


1.3 


1.1 


United States 


1.1 


1.4 


1.5 


1.4 


0.9 


1.5 


1.2 


1.3 


0.9 


1.5 


0.9 


1.2 



SOURCE: Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development, Infernafional Adult Literacy Survey, unpublished 
tabulations, 1994, 1995. 
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Table S8-1 Standard errors for table 8-1 



Higest levei of education 


Country 


Less than high school 


High school diploma 


Some college 


College degree 


Beigium (Flanders) 


8.3 


2.2 


1.8 


2.4 


Canada 


3.4 


4.0 


3.5 


4.6 


Germany 


1.2 


3.4 


6.5 


4.3 


Ireiand 


1.8 


3.0 


3.2 


5.1 


Netherlands 


1.5 


1.6 


— 


1.8 


New Zealand 


1.4 


2.3 


2.4 


3.0 


Poland 


0.9 


2.6 


3.7 


5.8 


Sweden 


2.5 


1.2 


2.0 


3.2 


Switzerland (French) 


3.0 


2.7 


5.1 


3.4 


Switzerland (German) 


4.1 


1.9 


4.4 


5.1 


United Kingdom 


1.2 


2.2 


3.1 


1.7 


United States 


2.3 


2.8 


3.4 


1.8 



Not available. SOURCE: Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 

Deveiopment, Infernoflonol Adult Literacy Survey, unpubilshed 
tabuiations, 1994, 1995. 
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Table S9 Standard errors for the text table in Indicator 9 



Citizenship skill 


Total 


Students 

Grades 

9-10 


Grades 

11-12 


Parents 


Political knowledge (correct answers out of five) 


None or one 


1.0 


1.3 


1.4 


0.9 


Two or three 


0.9 


1.2 


1.4 


0.9 


Four or five 


0.8 


0.9 


1.3 


0.9 


Attention to politics 


Read national news at least once a week 


1.0 


1.3 


1.4 


1.0 


Watch/listen to national news almost daily 


1.0 


1.3 


1.4 


0.8 


Participation skills 


I could write a letter to a government office 


0.5 


0.7 


0.6 


0.4 


I could make a statement at a public meeting 


0.7 


1.1 


1.0 


0.7 


Political efficacy 


I understand politics or government 


1.0 


1.3 


1.4 


1.0 


My family has a say in what government does 


1.0 


1.3 


1.4 


1.0 


Tolerance of diversity 


People should be allowed to speak against religion or church 


0.6 


0.9 


0.8 


0.7 


Controversial books could be kept In a public library 


1.0 


1.3 


1.4 


1.0 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, National Household Education Survey, Spring 
1996 (Youth Civic Involvement Component and Parent and Family 
Involvement in Education and Civic Involvement Component). 
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Table S9-1 Standard errors for table 9-1 



Selected student 


Percentage of students who gave correct answers to political items 


characteristics 


None or one 


Two or three 


Four or five 


Total 


1.0 


0.9 


0.8 


Sex 


Male 


1.4 


1.3 


1.2 


Fennale 


1.4 


1.3 


1.0 


Race-ethnicity 


White 


1.2 


1.1 


1.0 


Black, Hispanic, or other 


1.8 


1.6 


1.0 


Academic performance 


A 


1.6 


1.7 


1.6 


B 


1.5 


1.4 


1.1 


C 


1.9 


1.7 


1.3 


D-F 


4.4 


4.3 


1.9 


Language spoken most at home by student 


English 


1.0 


0.9 


0.8 


Other 


3.8 


3.4 


2.3 


Parents' highest educational level 


Less than high school 


3.1 


2.8 


1.7 


High school only 


1.8 


1.7 


1.1 


Some college/vocational/technical 


1.8 


1.7 


1.3 


Bachelor's degree 


2.3 


2.4 


2.2 


Graduate/professional school 


2.0 


2.1 


2.2 


Control of school 


Public 


1.0 


0.9 


0.8 


Private 


3.0 


3.1 


2.7 


Participation in community service during school year 


No participation 


1.4 


1.2 


0.9 


Once or twice 


2.0 


1.9 


1.8 


Regularly/under 35 hours 


2.7 


2.6 


2.2 


Regulariy/35 hours or more 


2.5 


2.4 


2.4 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, National Household Education Survey, Spring 
1996 (Youth Civic Involvement Component and Parent and Family 
Involvement in Education and Civic Involvement Component). 
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Table S9-2 Standard errors for table 9-2 



Percentage of students who reported: 





Attention to politics 


Political participation skills 


Political efficacy 


Tolerance of diversity 


Selected student 
characteristics 


They read 
national 
news at 
least 
once 
a week 


They watch 

or listen They could 
to national write 

news a letter to 
almost a govern- 
daily ment office 


They could They Their family 

make a understand has a say 
statement politics in what 

at a public or govern- govern- 
meeting ment ment does 


People 
should be 
allowed to 
speak 
against 
religion 


Contro- 
versial 
books could 
be kept 
In a public 
library 


Total 


1.0 


1.0 


0.5 


0.7 


1.0 


1.0 


0.6 


1.0 


Sex 


Male 


1.4 


1.4 


0.7 


1.1 


1.3 


1.3 


0.9 


1.4 


Female 


1.4 


1.4 


0.6 


1.0 


1.4 


1.3 


0.9 


1.4 


Race-ethnicity 


White 


1.2 


1.1 


0.6 


0.9 


1.2 


1.1 


0.7 


1.1 


Black, Hispanic, or other 


1.7 


1.8 


0.9 


1.4 


1.8 


1.7 


1.3 


1.8 


Academic performance 


A 


1.7 


1.7 


0.7 


1.2 


1.7 


1.6 


1.1 


1.7 


B 


1.5 


1.5 


0.8 


1.2 


1.2 


1.5 


0.9 


1.5 


C 


2.0 


2.1 


1.1 


1.6 


2.0 


2.0 


1.4 


2.0 


D-F 4.5 

Language spoken most at home by student 


4.0 


2.2 


3.7 


4.6 


4.5 


2.4 


4.6 


English 


1.0 


1.0 


0.5 


0.8 


1.0 


1.0 


0.6 


1.0 


Other 


3.8 


3.9 


2.2 


3.0 


3.9 


4.0 


3.5 


4.0 


Parents' highest educational level 


Less than high school 


3.3 


3.5 


1.8 


2.9 


3.5 


3.6 


3.0 


3.6 


High school only 


1.8 


1.8 


1.0 


1.5 


1.9 


1.9 


1.1 


1.9 


Some coilege/vocational/technical 


1.8 


1.8 


0.8 


1.3 


1.8 


1.7 


1.2 


1.8 


Bachelor's degree 


2.4 


2.4 


1.0 


1.9 


2.4 


2.2 


1.4 


2.3 


Graduate/professional school 


2.2 


2.2 


0.9 


1.6 


2.0 


1.9 


1.1 


2.1 


Control of school 


Public 


1.0 


1.0 


0.5 


0.8 


1.0 


1.0 


0.7 


1.0 


Private 


3.1 


3.1 


1.0 


1.8 


2.9 


2.8 


1.6 


3.0 


Participation in community service 
during school year 


No participation 


1.4 


1.4 


0.8 


1.2 


1.4 


1.4 


1.0 


1.4 


Once or twice 


2.0 


2.0 


0.7 


1.5 


2.1 


2.0 


1.2 


2.0 


Regularly/under 35 hours 


2.7 


2.6 


1.1 


1.5 


2.6 


2.5 


1.7 


2.6 


Regularly/35 hours or more 


2.6 


2.6 


1.1 


1.5 


2.4 


2.4 


1.4 


2.5 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, National Household Education Survey, Spring 
1996 (Youth Civic Involvement Component and Parent and Family 
Involvement in Education and Civic Involvement Component). 
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Table SlO Standard errors for the text table in Indicator 10 



Recent high school completers 

not enrolled in college Recent high school dropouts 



October 


Total 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


Total 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


1972 


1.7 


1.8 


5.7 


(*) 


2.8 


3.4 


6.4 


(*) 


1974 


1.7 


1.8 


5.8 


5.5 


2.7 


3.2 


5.6 


5.2 


1976 


1.7 


1.8 


5.8 


4.9 


2.8 


3.2 


5.5 


5.2 


1978 


1.6 


1.7 


5.6 


4.5 


2.7 


3.3 


5.1 


5.3 


1980 


1.8 


1.8 


5.2 


4.9 


2.8 


3.5 


5.5 


4.8 


1982 


2.0 


2.1 


4.7 


5.1 


3.1 


3.8 


5.4 


5.2 


1984 


2.1 


2.3 


5.0 


5.1 


3.3 


4.1 


6.9 


4.9 


1986 


2.1 


2.3 


5.1 


5.2 


3.4 


4.5 


8.6 


5.1 


1988 


2.4 


2.6 


6.1 


6.2 


3.7 


4.7 


6.8 


6.8 


1989 


2.5 


2.7 


7.1 


6.8 


4.1 


5.3 


7.4 


6.5 


1990 


2.5 


2.8 


6.4 


6.1 


4.1 


5.3 


8.7 


6.2 


1991 


2.8 


3.2 


6.2 


5.9 


4.1 


5.5 


7.6 


5.9 


1992 


2.7 


3.0 


6.1 


5.9 


4.0 


5.3 


— 


6.2 


1993 


2.7 


3.0 


7.2 


5.6 


4.1 


5.2 


8.6 


5.4 


1994 


2.6 


2.8 


6.6 


5.4 


3.7 


5.0 


8.1 


5.0 


1995 


2.6 


2.9 


6.5 


5.1 


3.4 


4.7 


7.9 


4.8 


1996 


2.8 


3.2 


6.5 


5.2 


3.8 


5.3 


7.1 


4.9 


1997 


2.7 


3.1 


7.0 


(*) 


3.8 


5.2 


7.2 


(*) 



— Not available. 
* Not applicable. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
October Current Population Surveys. 
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Table SlO-1 Standard errors for table 10-1 



October 


Recent high schooi completers 
not enrolled in college 


Recent high school dropouts 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


1960 


2.7 


4.0 


3.6 


4.7 


6.6 


6.4 


1961 


2.7 


4.3 


3.5 


4.6 


6.3 


6.4 


1962 


2.6 


3.6 


3.6 


5.0 


7.5 


5.8 


1963 


2.7 


4.0 


3.5 


5.2 


7.2 


6.5 


1964 


2.5 


3.4 


3.3 


3.5 


5.1 


4.1 


1965 


2.2 


2.7 


3.0 


3.3 


4.3 


4.3 


1966 


2.3 


3.1 


3.0 


3.6 


4.7 


4.8 


1967 


2.0 


2.8 


2.7 


3.0 


3.9 


4.1 


1968 


2.0 


2.9 


2.7 


3.0 


4.0 


4.0 


1969 


1.9 


2.4 


2.6 


2.9 


3.7 


3.8 


1970 


2.0 


2.6 


2.7 


2.8 


3.8 


3.7 


1971 


1.9 


2.6 


2.7 


2.9 


3.9 


3.9 


1972 


1.7 


2.3 


2.5 


2.8 


3.8 


3.6 


1973 


1.7 


2.1 


2.4 


2.7 


3.5 


4.0 


1974 


1.7 


2.3 


2.4 


2.7 


3.5 


3.7 


1975 


1.8 


2.4 


2.5 


2.8 


4.0 


3.6 


1976 


1.7 


2.3 


2.6 


2.8 


3.7 


3.7 


1977 


1.7 


2.3 


2.4 


2.7 


3.5 


3.9 


1978 


1.6 


2.2 


2.4 


2.7 


3.4 


3.9 


1979 


1.7 


2.2 


2.4 


2.7 


3.7 


3.7 


1980 


1.8 


2.4 


2.6 


2.8 


3.7 


4.1 


1981 


1.9 


2.6 


2.7 


2.9 


4.0 


3.8 


1982 


2.0 


2.7 


2.8 


3.1 


4.3 


4.3 


1983 


2.0 


2.9 


2.8 


3.3 


4.5 


4.7 


1984 


2.1 


2.9 


2.9 


3.3 


4.5 


4.6 


1985 


2.3 


3.3 


3.2 


3.3 


4.5 


4.6 


1986 


2.1 


3.0 


2.9 


3.4 


4.6 


4.8 


1987 


2.2 


2.9 


3.1 


3.5 


4.7 


5.1 


1988 


2.4 


3.2 


3.5 


3.7 


4.9 


5.2 


1989 


2.5 


3.2 


3.8 


4.1 


5.6 


6.0 


1990 


2.5 


3.3 


3.8 


4.1 


5.6 


5.8 


1991 


2.8 


3.7 


4.3 


4.1 


6.0 


5.2 


1992 


2.7 


3.5 


4.0 


4.0 


6.0 


5.1 


1993 


2.7 


3.7 


3.9 


4.1 


5.5 


5.6 


1994 


2.6 


3.4 


3.8 


3.7 


5.1 


4.7 


1995 


2.6 


3.7 


3.5 


3.4 


4.5 


5.0 


1996 


2.8 


3.7 


4.2 


3.8 


5.6 


5.1 


1997 


2.7 


3.4 


4.1 


3.8 


5.0 


5.3 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Labor 
Force Statistics Derived from the Current Population Survey: 1940- 
87: and U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
October Current Population Surveys. 
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standard Error Tables 



Table Sll Standard errors for the text table in Indicator 11 



Male Female 



March 


Grades 

9-11 


High school 
diploma 
orGED 


Some 

college 


Bachelor's 
degree 
or higher 


Grades 

9-11 


High school 
diploma 
orGED 


Some 

college 


Bachelor's 
degree 
or higher 


1971 


1.2 


0.5 


1.0 


0.8 


1.5 


0.9 


1.7 


1.8 


1973 


1.1 


0.5 


1.0 


0.7 


1.5 


0.9 


1.6 


1.6 


1975 


1.5 


0.6 


0.9 


0.6 


1.5 


0.9 


1.5 


1.3 


1977 


1.5 


0.6 


0.8 


0.6 


1.6 


0.9 


1.3 


1.2 


1979 


1.5 


0.6 


0.7 


0.5 


1.7 


0.9 


1.2 


1.1 


1981 


1.5 


0.6 


0.7 


0.5 


1.7 


0.8 


1.1 


1.0 


1983 


1.8 


0.8 


0.9 


0.6 


1.7 


0.8 


1.1 


1.0 


1985 


1.6 


0.6 


0.7 


0.6 


1.8 


0.8 


1.1 


0.9 


1987 


1.5 


0.6 


0.8 


0.6 


1.8 


0.8 


1.0 


0.9 


1989 


1.6 


0.6 


0.8 


0.6 


2.0 


0.8 


1.1 


0.9 


1990 


1.5 


0.6 


0.8 


0.6 


1.9 


0.8 


1.0 


0.9 


1991 


1.7 


0.6 


0.8 


0.6 


1.8 


0.8 


1.1 


0.9 


1992 


1.7 


0.7 


0.8 


0.7 


1.8 


0.9 


1.0 


0.9 


1993 


1.7 


0.7 


0.8 


0.6 


1.9 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


1994 


1.6 


0.7 


0.7 


0.6 


1.9 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


1995 


1.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.6 


2.0 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


1996 


1.7 


0.7 


0.8 


0.6 


2.1 


1.0 


0.9 


0.9 


1997 


1.7 


0.8 


0.7 


0.6 


2.1 


1.0 


1.0 


0.9 


1998 


1.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.6 


2.2 


1.0 


1.0 


0.8 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
March Current Population Surveys. 
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standard Error Tables 



Table S12 Standard errors for the text table in Indicator 12 



Year 


Grades 9- 


-11 


Some college 


Bachelor's degree or higher 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


1970 


0.02 


0.04 


0.02 


0.09 


0.02 


0.09 


1972 


0.02 


0.05 


0.02 


0.07 


0.02 


0.07 


1974 


0.02 


0.05 


0.02 


0.05 


0.02 


0.06 


1976 


0.02 


0.04 


0.02 


0.05 


0.02 


0.05 


1978 


0.03 


0.02 


0.03 


0.04 


0.03 


0.05 


1980 


0.02 


0.04 


0.02 


0.04 


0.02 


0.04 


1982 


0.02 


0.04 


0.02 


0.03 


0.02 


0.05 


1984 


0.03 


0.04 


0.04 


0.03 


0.05 


0.04 


1986 


0.02 


0.04 


0.02 


0.04 


0.03 


0.04 


1988 


0.03 


0.03 


0.02 


0.04 


0.04 


0.03 


1990 


0.03 


0.04 


0.03 


0.03 


0.03 


0.04 


1991 


0.03 


0.05 


0.03 


0.03 


0.02 


0.04 


1992 


0.03 


0.04 


0.03 


0.04 


0.03 


0.05 


1993 


0.03 


0.03 


0.02 


0.04 


0.03 


0.06 


1994 


0.03 


0.04 


0.03 


0.03 


0.03 


0.05 


1995 


0.02 


0.03 


0.03 


0.04 


0.05 


0.06 


1996 


0.02 


0.04 


0.02 


0.04 


0.03 


0.05 


1997 


0.02 


0.05 


0.02 


0.04 


0.03 


0.05 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
March Current Population Surveys. 
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standard Error Tables 



Table S12-1 


Standard errors for table 12-1 






Year 


Grades 9-1 1 


High school 
completion 


Some college 


Bachelor's 
degree or higher 


1970 


0.25 


0.08 


0.15 


0.06 


1971 


0.21 


0.08 


0.14 


0.05 


1972 


0.25 


0.08 


0.10 


0.05 


1973 


0.21 


0.07 


0.08 


0.04 


1974 


0.23 


0.06 


0.07 


0.04 


1975 


0.14 


0.06 


0.06 


0.04 


1976 


0.20 


0.05 


0.07 


0.04 


1977 


0.21 


0.05 


0.05 


0.04 


1978 


0.16 


0.06 


0.07 


0.04 


1979 


0.14 


0.05 


0.05 


0.03 


1980 


0.16 


0.04 


0.04 


0.03 


1981 


0.13 


0.04 


0.04 


0.04 


1982 


0.13 


0.04 


0.04 


0.03 


1983 


0.12 


0.04 


0.04 


0.03 


1984 


0.14 


0.06 


0.04 


0.04 


1985 


0.11 


0.03 


0.04 


0.03 


1986 


0.11 


0.03 


0.05 


0.03 


1987 


0.11 


0.03 


0.04 


0.03 


1988 


0.14 


0.03 


0.04 


0.03 


1989 


0.16 


0.03 


0.04 


0.03 


1990 


0.16 


0.03 


0.04 


0.03 


1991 


0.14 


0.03 


0.04 


0.03 


1992 


0.09 


0.04 


0.03 


0.02 


1993 


0.12 


0.04 


0.03 


0.02 


1994 


0.14 


0.04 


0.04 


0.02 


1995 


0.10 


0.05 


0.04 


0.04 


1996 


0.12 


0.04 


0.03 


0.02 


1997 


0.15 


0.04 


0.03 


0.03 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
March Current Population Surveys. 
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standard Error Tables 



Table Sl3 Standard errors for the text table in Indicator 13 



No advanced Attained advanced degree or currently enrolled 



Parents' educational attainment and 
undergraduate borrowing status 


degree, 
not enrolled 


Total 


No advanced 
degree, enrolled 


Attained, 
not enrolled 


Attained 
and enrolled 


Total 


0.6 


0.6 


0.4 


0.4 


0.1 


Parents' educational attainment 


Less than high school 


2.1 


2.1 


1.2 


1.7 


0.5 


High school diploma or equivalency 


credential 


0.9 


0.9 


0.7 


0.6 


0.2 


Some postsecondary education 


1.2 


1.2 


0.8 


0.9 


0.4 


Bachelor's degree 


1.1 


1.1 


0.8 


0.8 


0.2 


Advanced degree 


1.3 


1.3 


0.9 


1.0 


0.3 


Undergraduate borrowing status (federal loans) 


Did not borrow 


0.8 


0.8 


0.6 


0.6 


0.2 


Borrowed 


0.8 


0.8 


0.6 


0.5 


0.1 


Less than $1,000 


5.2 


5.2 


4.9 


1.6 


0.9 


$1,000-4,999 


1.4 


1.4 


1.0 


1.0 


0.3 


$5,000-9,999 


1.2 


1.2 


0.9 


0.9 


0.2 


$10,000-19,999 


1.3 


1.3 


0.9 


0.9 


0.3 


$20,000 or more 


3.7 


3.7 


1.8 


3.2 


1.1 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, 1 993 Baccalaureate and Beyond Longitudinal 
Study, Second Follow-up (B&B:93/97), Data Analysis System. 
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standard Errar Tables 



Table S13-1 Standard errors for table 13-1 



Employment and enrollment status in April 1997 



Selected student characteristics 


Employed and 
not enrolled 


Enrolled and 
employed 


Enrolled and 
not employed 


Not employed 
and not enrolled 


Total 


0.6 


0.5 


0.3 


0.3 


Sex 


Male 


0.9 


0.6 


0.5 


0.4 


Female 


0.8 


0.6 


0.4 


0.5 


Race-ethnIcIty 


White 


0.6 


0.5 


0.3 


0.4 


Black 


2.3 


1.8 


1.0 


0.9 


Hispanic 


2.6 


2.3 


1.4 


1.5 


Aslan/Pacific Islander 


2.8 


1.8 


1.6 


2.0 


American Indian/Alaskan Native 


6.4 


3.2 


3.4 


4.8 


Marital status in April 1997 


Never married 


0.9 


0.7 


0.5 


0.4 


Married/cohabit as married 


0.8 


0.6 


0.3 


0.5 


DIvorced/separated/widowed 


2.5 


2.1 


1.5 


1.1 


Number of children 


No children 


0.8 


0.6 


0.3 


0.4 


One 


1.0 


0.7 


0.6 


0.6 


Two or more children 


1.3 


1.2 


0.4 


0.7 


Baccalaureate degree major 


Professional fields 


0.7 


0.5 


0.4 


0.3 


Arts and sciences 


1.4 


1.0 


0.6 


1.0 


Other 


1.8 


1.3 


0.3 


1.5 


Baccalaureate degree major 


Business and management 


1.2 


0.8 


0.5 


0.7 


Education 


1.4 


1.3 


0.5 


0.8 


Engineering 


1.8 


1.6 


0.7 


0.5 


Health professions 


2.1 


1.3 


1.0 


1.5 


Public affairs/social services 


3.2 


2.8 


0.4 


1.3 


Biological sciences 


2.8 


2.4 


2.5 


1.3 


Mathematics and other sciences 


2.2 


1.7 


1.2 


1.1 


Social science 


1.7 


1.5 


0.9 


1.0 


History 


4.4 


2.8 


3.0 


1.3 


Humanities 


1.8 


1.4 


0.8 


1.4 


Psychology 


3.4 


2.5 


2.0 


2.5 


Other 


1.3 


1.2 


0.4 


0.7 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for 
Education Statistics, 1993 Baccalaureate and Beyond Longitudinal 
Study. Second Follow-up (B&B:93/97). Data Analysis System. 
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standard Error Tables 



Table Sl4(a) Standard errors for the first text table in Indicator 14 



Sex and 
race-ethnicity 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


Total 


1.2 


1.4 


1.5 


1.4 


2.0 


2.2 


2.5 


2.9 


2.7 


2.8 


2.4 


2.7 


2.9 


2.8 


Sex 


Male 


1.6 


2.1 


2.1 


2.1 


2.6 


3.0 


3.8 


3.8 


3.5 


3.7 


3.0 


3.3 


4.0 


3.5 


Female 


1.7 


1.9 


2.0 


1.9 


3.1 


3.2 


3.4 


4.5 


4.1 


4.3 


4.0 


4.3 


4.9 


4.3 


Race-ethnicity 


White 


1.3 


1.7 


1.7 


1.6 


2.4 


2.7 


3.1 


3.6 


3.3 


3.3 


3.0 


3.3 


3.7 


3.4 


Black 


0.6 


0.8 


0.8 


0.8 


1.7 


1.4 


2.0 


2.0 


1.8 


2.2 


1.8 


2.1 


1.8 


2.1 


Hispanic 


3.3 


2.5 


3.4 


3.5 


7.4 


7.9 


6.3 


9.2 


7.7 


9.3 


4.2 


5.2 


4.9 


5.8 



SOURCE: The College Board, Advanced Placement Program, 
National Summary Reports, various years (Copyright © 1984-97 by 
the College Entrance Examination Board. All rights reserved.). U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, October Current 
Population Surveys. 



Table Sl4(b) Standard errors for the second text table in Indicator 14 







Number of AP examinations taken 






Number of examinations 
with scores of 3 or higher 




Sex and 
race-ethnicity 


Social 

studies 


English 


Foreign 

language 


Cal- 

culus 


Computer 

science Science 


Social 

studies 


English 


Foreign 

language 


Cai- Computer 
cuius science Science 


Total 


1.2 


1.2 


0.4 


0.7 


0.1 


0.7 


0.7 


0.8 


0.3 


o 

d 

* 

d 


0.5 


Sex 


Male 


1.9 


1.3 


0.4 


1.1 


0.1 


1.2 


1.2 


0.9 


0.3 


0.7 0.1 


0.9 


Female 


2.1 


2.1 


0.7 


0.9 


*0.0 


1.0 


1.2 


1.4 


0.5 


0.5 *0.0 


0.6 


Race-ethnicIty 


White 


1.6 


1.5 


0.3 


0.8 


0.1 


0.9 


1.0 


1.1 


0.2 


0.5 *0.0 


0.6 


Black 


0.8 


0.9 


0.2 


0.4 


*0.0 


0.4 


0.3 


0.3 


0.1 


0.1 *0.0 


0.1 


Hispanic 


1.8 


1.8 


2.8 


0.8 


0.1 


0.8 


0.8 


0.9 


2.5 


0.4 *0.0 


0.4 



* standard errors less than 0.05 are rounded to 0.0. SOURCE: The College Board, Advanced Placement Program, 

National Summary Reports (Copyright © 1997 by the College 
Entrance Examination Board. All rights reserved.). U.S. Department 
of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, October Current Population 
Surveys. 
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Stondard Error Tables 



Table S15 Standard errors for the text table in Indicator 15 



Tasks done in class 

Ordered Worked on Tasks done as homework 



Class ability level 


Linked 
school 
and real 
world 


events/ 

things 

and 

explained 

order 


Solved 

problems 

with 

several 

answers 


problems 

with 

several 

solution 

methods 


Conducted 
project or 
experiment 


Worked on 
problems 
with no 
obvious 
solution 


Applied 
concepts 
In new 
context 


Total 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.1 


0.9 


0.7 


1.0 


Above school average 


2.6 


3.0 


3.0 


2.6 


2.6 


2.3 


2.3 


At school average 


2.2 


2.2 


2.0 


1.9 


1.6 


1.5 


2.2 


Below school average 


2.8 


2.3 


3.1 


3.4 


2.2 


1.5 


3.1 


Mixed 


1.9 


2.0 


2.0 


2.1 


1.5 


1.2 


1.9 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Teacher Follow-up Survey, 1994-95. 
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standard Error Tables 



Table S16 Standard errors for the text table in Indicator 16 



Country 


Practice computational skills 




Do reasoning tasks 




Never or 
almost never 


Some 

lessons 


Most 

lessons 


Every 

lesson 


Never or 
almost never 


Some 

lessons 


Most 

lessons 


Every 

lesson 


Canada 


1.7 


4.0 


4.1 


2.8 


0.0 


3.0 


3.8 


3.6 


England 


1.6 


2.6 


2.8 


1.9 


0.0 


2.7 


3.0 


2.1 


France 


2.1 


4.8 


4.2 


2.1 


0.0 


4.3 


4.7 


3.8 


Germany 


3.3 


5.0 


4.4 


2.8 


1.0 


4.4 


4.8 


3.9 


Japan 


— 


— 


— 


— 


0.0 


2.2 


4.4 


4.3 


United States 


1.9 


3.4 


4.4 


3.9 


0.0 


3.4 


3.5 


3.3 



— Not available. SOURCE: International Association for the Evaluation of Educational 

Achievement. TIMSS International Study Center. Mathematics 
Achievement In the Middle SchoolYears, 1996. 
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standard Error Tables 



Table S16-1 Standard errors for table 16-1 



Country 


Once in a while or never 


Pretty often 


AInnost always 


Australia 


1.2 


0.9 


0.9 


Austria 


1.6 


1.2 


0.8 


Belglunn (Flennish) 


0.8 


1.7 


2.0 


Belglunn (French) 


1.7 


1.7 


1.2 


Canada 


1.3 


1.2 


1.3 


Colonnbla 


1.2 


0.8 


1.4 


Cyprus 


1.2 


1.1 


0.8 


Czech Republic 


1.3 


1.2 


0.4 


Dennnark 


1.8 


1.5 


0.9 


England 


1.4 


1.2 


0.8 


France 


1.4 


1.4 


0.9 


Gernnany 


2.0 


1.4 


1.1 


Greece 


1.6 


1.2 


0.8 


Hong Kong 


2.2 


1.3 


2.4 


Hungary 


1.2 


0.9 


0.6 


Iceland 


1.7 


1.8 


1.2 


Iran, Islannic Republic 


1.8 


1.2 


1.2 


Ireland 


2.1 


1.6 


1.0 


Israel 


3.3 


2.4 


2.0 


Japan 


2.3 


1.6 


1.5 


Korea 


1.5 


1.3 


0.6 


Kuwait 


1.7 


1.3 


2.1 


Latvia (Latvian-speaking schools) 


1.4 


1.2 


0.4 


Lithuania 


1.6 


1.4 


0.8 


Netherlands 


1.6 


1.3 


0.9 


New Zealand 


1.7 


1.1 


1.2 


Norway 


1.3 


1.3 


0.4 


Portugal 


1.6 


1.2 


1.0 


Ronnania 


1.1 


1.1 


1.1 


Russian Federation 


1.5 


2.0 


1.4 


Scotland 


1.8 


1.4 


0.9 


Singapore 


1.2 


1.0 


0.9 


Slovak Republic 


1.6 


1.4 


0.5 


Slovenia 


1.6 


1.4 


1.0 


Spain 


1.4 


1.2 


1.3 


Sweden 


1.6 


1.4 


0.5 


Switzerland 


1.2 


1.2 


0.7 


Thailand 


1.7 


0.9 


1.2 


United States 


0.9 


1.1 


1.1 



SOURCE: International Association for the Evaluation of Educational 
Achievement, TIMSS International Study Center, Mathematics 
Achievement In the Middle School Years, 1996. 
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Table S16-2 Standard errors for table 16-2 



Deciding which topics to teach Deciding how to present a topic 



Country 


Curriculum 

guide 


Textbook 


Examination 

specifications 


Curriculum 

guide 


Textbook 


Examination 

specifications 


Australia 


2.0 


2.0 


— 


2.4 


2.4 


— 


Austria 


4.2 


4.2 


0.2 


3.9 


3.8 


0.2 


Belgium (Flemish) 


2.7 


2.7 


— 


2.3 


2.3 


— 


Belgium (French) 


4.6 


4.6 


— 


1.4 


1.4 


— 


Canada 


— 


— 


— 


— 








Colombia 


5.2 


5.1 


1.3 


5.9 


5.8 


0.7 


Cyprus 


5.7 


5.7 


0.0 


4.3 


4.3 


0.0 


Czech Republic 


4.6 


4.6 


— 


3.4 


3.4 


— 


Denmark 


— 


— 


— 











England 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 





France 


2.6 


2.4 


0.9 


2.9 


2.9 


0.0 


Germany 


4.1 


4.1 


— 


5.4 


5.4 


— 


Greece 


4.1 


4.1 


— 


1.9 


1.9 





Hong Kong 


6.3 


6.0 


2.2 


4.5 


4.5 


0.0 


Hungary 


3.1 


3.1 


1.3 


3.2 


3.1 


0.8 


Iceland 


8.1 


8.1 


0.1 


3.9 


4.0 


0.1 


Iran, Islamic Republic 


4.9 


4.7 


2.1 


5.9 


5.6 


2.7 


Ireland 


4.8 


4.8 


— 


3.6 


3.6 





Israel 


4.9 


3.1 


3.6 


6.5 


7.2 


3.3 


Japan 


3.4 


3.5 


1.1 


2.4 


2.8 


1.4 


Korea 


3.4 


3.6 


1.1 


3.2 


3.5 


1.7 


Kuwait 


— 


— 


— 











Latvia (Latvian-speaking schools) 


4.0 


3.7 


1.5 


3.2 


3.8 


1.8 


Lithuania 


3.1 


2.8 


1.3 


2.3 


2.2 


0.9 


Netherlands 


1.3 


4.0 


3.8 


0.8 


2.8 


2.7 


New Zealand 


2.6 


1.9 


1.7 


4.3 


4.3 


0.0 


Norway 


4.8 


4.8 


— 


2.9 


2.9 





Portugal 


3.1 


3.1 


— 


4.9 


4.9 





Romania 


2.2 


1.5 


1.6 


3.7 


3.8 


2.1 


Russian Federation 


4.4 


2.8 


3.2 


2.5 


3.6 


2.7 


Scotland 


4.3 


3.5 


3.6 


4.7 


5.1 


2.9 


Singapore 


3.5 


3.5 


0.2 


2.8 


2.8 


0.4 


Slovak Republic 


3.6 


3.6 


0.0 


3.0 


3.1 


0.8 


Slovenia 


3.7 


3.1 


2.0 


4.5 


4.8 


1.6 


Spain 


— 


— 


— 


— 








Sweden 


3.8 


3.8 


— 


1.7 


1.7 





Switzerland 


4.6 


4.6 


0.6 


— 








Thailand 


6.3 


6.4 


3.3 


4.5 


4.5 


0.0 


United States 


3.7 


3.3 


1.3 


2.3 


2.4 


1.2 



— Not available. SOURCE: International Association for the Evaluation of Educational 

Achievement, TIMSS International Study Center, Mathematics 
Achievement In the Middle School Years, 1 996. 
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Table S17 Standard errors for the text table in Indicator 17 



Percentage of schools Percentage of Instructional 

with Internet access rooms with Internet access 



School characteristics 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


1998 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


1998 


Total 


1.5 


1.8 


1.8 


1.5 


1.3 


0.3 


0.7 


1.0 


1.6 


1.8 


Level of school 
Elementary 


1.9 


2.4 


2.1 


2.0 


1.6 


0.4 


1.0 


1.5 


1.9 


2.3 


Secondary 


2.4 


2.7 


1.8 


1.7 


2.1 


0.6 


1.0 


1.5 


2.0 


2.1 


Percentage of students eligible for free or 
Less than 11 3.1 


reduced-price lunch 
3.5 3.6 


3.3 


5.6 


0.9 


1.6 


2.9 


4.2 


4.0 


11-30 


2.8 


3.6 


3.1 


2.8 


2.0 


0.8 


1.8 


2.0 


2.3 


3.1 


31-70 


3.2 


2.9 


3.2 


2.4 


1.6 


0.8 


1.6 


1.8 


2.7 


3.0 


71 or more 


4.5 


4.3 


5.2 


4.9 


3.3 


0.9 


0.9 


1.6 


2.3 


4.1 


Percentage of minority students enrolled 
Less than 6 2.4 


3.3 


3.4 


2.7 


2.9 


2.7 


1.4 


2.4 


3.5 


2.7 


6-20 


3.3 


4.4 


3.0 


2.7 


2.5 


1.7 


1.5 


2.2 


3.0 


3.3 


21-49 


3.2 


4.0 


3.2 


4.2 


3.5 


1.9 


2.1 


2.3 


2.8 


3.7 


50 or more 


2.9 


3.8 


4.6 


4.7 


2.9 


0.4 


1.0 


1.5 


1.9 


3.2 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, "Internet Access in Public Schools," Issue Brief, 
February 1998, and "Internet Access in Public Schools, 1994-1998," 
Issue Brief, February 1999. 
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Table S17-1 Standard errors for table 17-1 



Level of school 


Percentage of schools 
with Internet access 


Percentage of instructional 
roonns with Internet access 


Public 


Private 


Public 


Private 


Total 


1.8 


1.4 


0.7 


0.6 


Elennentary 


2.4 


2.0 


1.0 


0.5 


Secondary 


2.7 


4.7 


1.0 


0.8 


Connblned 


— 


2.6 


— 


1.9 



— Not available. SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 

Education Statistics, Advanced Telecommunications In U.S, Public 
Elementary and Secondary Schools, Fall 1996, 1 997, and Advanced 
Telecommunications In U.S. Private Schools, K-12,Fall 1995, 1997. 
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Table S17-2 Standard errors for table 17-2 



Member of the school community with 
access to Internet capability 
Administrative 



internet capabiiities 


Available 


Teachers 


staff 


Students 


E-mail 


1,3 


1,7 


1,2 


2.2 


News groups 


2,1 


1,5 


2.0 


2.7 


Resource location services 


(e.g„ Gopher, Archie, Veronica, etc,) 


2.4 


1,3 


1.6 


2.4 


World Wide Web access 


(e,g,, browsers such as Netscape, MOSAIC) 


1,6 


1,2 


1.4 


2.2 



SOURCE: U.S, Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Advanced Telecommunications In U.S. Public 
Elementary and Secondary Schools. Fall 1996. 1997, 
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Table S18 Standard errors for the text table in Indicator 18 



1984 1989 1993 1997 

Current grade Used a computer at: Used a computer at: Used a computer at: Used a computer at: 

level. race-ethnIcIty. Home or Home or Home or Home or 



and family income 


School 


Home 


school 


School 


Home 


school 


School 


Home 


school 


School 


Home 


school 


Total (Grades 1-12) 


0.3 


0.2 


0.4 


0.4 


0.3 


0.4 0.4 

Grades 1-6 


0.3 


0.4 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


Total 


0.5 


0.4 


0.6 


0.6 


0.4 


0.6 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


0.5 


0.4 


Race-ethnicity 


White 


0.7 


0.5 


0.7 


0.7 


0.6 


0.7 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.5 


0.7 


0.4 


Black 


1.1 


0.7 


1.1 


1.4 


0.7 


1.5 


1.4 


0.8 


1.4 


1.1 


0.9 


1.1 


Hispanic 


1.3 


0.7 


1.4 


1.9 


0.9 


1.9 


1.6 


0.8 


1.6 


1.0 


0.8 


0.9 


Family income 


Low income 


1.1 


0.4 


1.1 


1.5 


0.7 


1.5 


1.4 


0.7 


1.4 


1.2 


0.8 


1.1 


Middle income 


0.7 


0.4 


0.7 


0.8 


0.6 


0.8 


0.7 


0.6 


0.7 


0.6 


0.7 


0.5 


High income 


1.2 


1.0 


1.2 


1.1 


1.1 


1.1 1.0 

Grades 7-12 


1.1 


0.9 


0.7 


0.9 


0.5 


Total 


0.5 


0.4 


0.5 


0.6 


0.5 


0.6 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


0.5 


0.4 


Race-ethnicity 


White 


0.6 


0.4 


0.6 


0.7 


0.6 


0.7 


0.7 


0.6 


0.6 


0.5 


0.6 


0.4 


Black 


1.2 


0.7 


1.3 


1.7 


1.0 


1.7 


1.6 


1.0 


1.6 


1.2 


1.1 


1.1 


Hispanic 


2.2 


1.0 


2.3 


2.9 


1.7 


3.0 


2.5 


1.4 


2.4 


1.5 


1.3 


1.5 


Family income 


Low income 


1.1 


0.5 


1.2 


1.5 


0.7 


1.5 


1.4 


0.7 


1.4 


1.2 


0.9 


1.2 


Middle income 


0.6 


0.4 


0.7 


0.8 


0.6 


0.8 


0.7 


0.6 


0.7 


0.6 


0.7 


0.5 


High income 


0.9 


0.8 


1.0 


1.1 


1.1 


1.1 


1.0 


1.1 


0.9 


0.8 


0.8 


0.5 



NOTE: Data for 1984, 1989, and 1993 are revised from previously SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
published figures. October Current Population Surveys. 
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Table S18-1 Standard errors for table 18-1 



Current grade 



level, race-ethnicity, 
and family income 


Word 

processing 


E-mail 


School 

Internet assignments 


Databases 


Graphics/ 

design 


Total (Grades 1-12) 


0.4 


0.3 


0.3 

Grades 1-6 


0.5 


0.1 


0.3 


Total 


0.6 


0.4 


0.4 


0.7 


0.0 


0.5 


Race-ethnicity 


White 


0.7 


0.4 


0.5 


0.8 


0.0 


0.5 


Black 


1.3 


0.7 


0.8 


1.9 


0.0 


1.0 


Hispanic 


1.4 


0.6 


1.0 


1.7 


0.0 


1.0 


Family income 


Low income 


1.8 


1.1 


1.2 


2.3 


0.0 


1.4 


Middle income 


0.7 


0.4 


0.5 


0.9 


0.0 


0.6 


High income 


1.0 


0.7 


0.8 

Grades 7-12 


1.1 


0.0 


0.8 


Total 


0.6 


0.5 


0.6 


0.6 


0.2 


0.5 


Race-ethnicity 


White 


0.7 


0.6 


0.6 


0.7 


0.3 


0.6 


Black 


2.2 


1.2 


1.6 


2.4 


0.5 


1.4 


Hispanic 


2.8 


1.7 


2.2 


2.9 


0.8 


1.9 


Family income 


Low income 


2.4 


1.5 


1.7 


2.7 


0.5 


1.6 


Middle income 


0.9 


0.6 


0.7 


0.9 


0.3 


0.6 


High Income 


1.0 


0.9 


1.0 


0.9 


0.4 


0.8 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
October Current Population Surveys. 
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Table Sl9 Standard errors for the text table in Indicator 19 



Grade 4 Grade 8 



Selected 

student 

characteristics 


Drill 

and 

prac- 

tice 


Demon- 
stration 
of new 
topics 


Playing 

math/ 

learning 

games 


Simula- 
tions and 
appli- 
cations 


Not 

used 


Drill 

and 

prac- 

tice 


Demon- 
stration 
of new 
topics 


Playing 

math/ 

learning 

games 


Simula- 
tions and 
appli- 
cations 


Not 

used 


Total 


2.1 


0.6 


2.5 


1.1 


2.6 


2.2 


1.3 


2.1 


2.6 


3.5 


Sex 


Male 


2.4 


0.8 


2.6 


1.0 


2.7 


2.3 


1.3 


2.0 


2.8 


3.4 


Female 


2.4 


0.5 


2.5 


1.3 


2.6 


2.3 


1.4 


2.4 


2.4 


3.8 


Race-ethnicity 


White 


2.4 


0.7 


2.7 


1.2 


2.9 


2.5 


1.7 


2.3 


3.5 


4.3 


Black 


4.0 


1.7 


3.9 


1.9 


4.0 


4.8 


1.4 


4.9 


1.9 


6.7 


Hispanic 


3.5 


0.5 


4.1 


1.3 


3.4 


3.0 


1.0 


4.3 


2.0 


4.3 


Title I participation 


Participated 


3.6 


0.7 


4.2 


3.1 


4.2 


6.4 


6.3 


6.9 


2.2 


6.5 


Did not 


participate 


2.3 


0.7 


2.5 


1.0 


2.8 


2.4 


1.0 


2.2 


2.9 


3.8 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics. National Assessment of Educational Progress, 
1996 Summary Data Tables: Teacher Reports for Mathematics and 
Science. 1998. 
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Table S21(a) Standard errors for the first text table in Indicator 21 



Writing 






Grade 4 










Grade 8 










Grade 11 






habit 


1984 


1988 


1990 


1992 


1994 


1996 


1984 


1988 


1990 


1992 


1994 


1996 


1984 


1988 


1990 


1992 


1994 


1996 


Keep a diary/ 
journal 





. 








. . . 





1.8 


1.6 


1.6 


1.5 


1.4 


1.2 


1.4 


1.6 


1.1 


1.1 


1.2 


1.5 


Write for school 
paper 








. 











1.1 


1.0 


1.0 


1.3 


0.9 


1.0 


0.8 


0.8 


0.8 


0.7 


1.2 


0.8 


Write letters 
to relatives 


2.1 


1.4 


1.5 


1.5 


1.1 


1.3 


2.0 


1.4 


1.6 


1.7 


1.9 


2.0 


1.8 


2.0 


1.6 


1.4 


2.0 


1.5 


Write notes 
or nnessages 


2.4 


1.9 


1.8 


1.5 


1.7 


1.4 


2.0 


1.3 


1.4 


1.6 


1.3 


1.7 


1.9 


1.6 


1.1 


1.1 


1.4 


1.8 


Write stories 


1.8 


1.7 


1.4 


1.4 


1.2 


1.4 


1.0 


1.3 


0.9 


1.1 


0.9 


1.1 


1.1 


1.3 


1.2 


1.3 


1.3 


1.3 



— Not available. SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for 

Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress, 
Almanac: Reading 1984 to 1996, Writing 1984 to 1996, 1998. 



Table S21(b) Standard errors for the second text table in Indicator 21 



Frequency 






Age 9 










Age 13 










Age 17 






1984 


1988 


1990 


1992 


1994 


1996 


1984 


1988 


1990 


1992 


1994 


1996 


1984 


1988 


1990 


1992 


1994 


1996 


Almost every day 


1.0 


1.8 


1.8 


1.2 


1.6 


1.9 


1.0 


2.4 


1.7 


2.4 


1.8 


1.9 


0.8 


1.9 


2.1 


1.5 


2.6 


2.0 


1-2 times a week 


0.8 


1.3 


1.3 


1.2 


1.5 


1.8 


1.2 


2.2 


1.7 


1.8 


2.1 


2.1 


1.1 


2.6 


2.0 


1.5 


1.9 


2.7 


1-2 times a month 


0.6 


0.8 


0.6 


0.5 


0.6 


1.0 


0.8 


1.6 


1.3 


1.5 


1.7 


1.4 


0.5 


2.2 


1.3 


1.4 


1.5 


1.5 


Few times a year 


0.3 


0.6 


0.6 


0.4 


0.6 


0.5 


0.5 


1.3 


1.1 


1.1 


1.2 


1.2 


0.5 


1.1 


1.4 


1.2 


1.5 


1.6 


Never/hardly ever 


0.5 


0.9 


0.9 


0.7 


0.8 


0.8 


0.6 


0.9 


1.3 


1.5 


1.7 


1.5 


0.6 


1.6 


1.3 


1.3 


1.4 


2.1 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics. National Assessment of Educational Progress. 
Almanac: Reading 1984 to 1996, Writing 1984 to 1996. 1998. 
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Table S21-1 Standard errors for table 21-1 



Frequency 






Age 9 










Age 13 










Age 17 






1984 


1988 


1990 


1992 


1994 


1996 


1984 


1988 


1990 


1992 


1994 


1996 


1984 


1988 


1990 


1992 


1994 


1996 


Almost every day 


1.1 


1.9 


2.3 


1.6 


2.3 


2.1 


1.4 


3.1 


2.9 


2.5 


3.2 


3.3 


1.5 


4.0 


2.9 


3.7 


4.2 


5.2 


1-2 times a week 


1.7 


2.8 


3.0 


2.2 


3.1 


2.7 


1.4 


3.5 


3.6 


3.8 


3.1 


3.1 


1.7 


3.5 


3.7 


3.7 


4.1 


4.0 


1-2 times a month 


3.3 


7.1 


5.5 


7.8 


5.8 


5.2 


2.1 


2.9 


4.3 


3.2 


5.7 


4.5 


1.8 


3.6 


4.2 


4.7 


4.5 


5.6 


Few times a year 


4.2 


8.3 


7.2 


5.5 


7.9 


8.9 


3.6 


4.3 


4.3 


8.2 


5.4 


6.0 


2.7 


5.4 


5.6 


5.2 


8.2 


5.6 


Never/hardly ever 


2.7 


3.1 


3.5 


3.7 


3.9 


4.5 


2.5 


4.8 


5.0 


6.4 


5.1 


4.7 


2.4 


7.2 


6.8 


5.5 


5.2 


5.0 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress, 
Almanac: Reading 1984 to 1996, Writing 1984 to 1996, 1998. 
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Table S21-2 Standard errors for table 21-2 


























Type of 






Age 9 










Age 13 










Age 17 






material 


1984 


1988 


1990 


1992 


1994 


1996 


1984 


1988 


1990 


1992 


1994 


1996 


1984 


1988 


1990 


1992 


1994 


1996 


Newspaper 
or magazine 


0.3 


0.8 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


0.2 


0.4 


At school 

0.5 0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


0.3 


0.5 


0.4 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


Play 


0.1 


0.5 


0.4 


0.3 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


0.4 


0.3 


0.4 


0.3 


0.5 


0.4 


0.9 


0.5 


0.4 


0.5 


0.8 


Poem 


0.2 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.5 


0.1 


0.3 


0.2 


0.4 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


0.5 


0.4 


0.4 


0.7 


0.5 


Story/ novel 


0.8 


1.1 


1.0 


1.0 


1.6 


1.2 


1.1 


1.5 


1.1 


1.3 


1.2 


1.4 


1.1 


1.6 


1.2 


1.4 


1.0 


1.1 


Science book 


0.9 


1.5 


1.0 


0.8 


1.2 


1.1 


0.8 


1.4 


1.2 


0.8 


1.3 


0.9 


0.5 


0.9 


0.7 


0.6 


0.7 


0.7 


Social studies book 


0.9 


1.4 


1.2 


1.0 


0.7 


1.4 


0.9 


1.2 


1.0 


0.9 


0.9 


1.1 


0.7 


0.9 


0.6 


0.7 


0.7 


0.6 


Math book 


0.7 


1.2 


0.8 


0.8 


0.9 


0.8 


0.5 


0.8 


0.8 


1.0 


0.7 


0.9 


0.4 


0.7 


0.6 


0.5 


0.6 


0.7 


Workbook 


0.5 


0.6 


1.1 


0.8 


1.2 


0.8 


0.3 


0.6 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


0.3 


0.2 


0.4 


0.4 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


Newspaper 


0.4 


0.6 


0.4 


0.3 


0.5 


0.4 


0.6 


0.8 


On own 

0.6 0.7 


0.5 


0.5 


0.6 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


Magazine 


0.5 


0.7 


0.7 


0.6 


0.9 


0.9 


0.8 


0.8 


1.0 


1.0 


1.2 


1.0 


0.6 


1.3 


0.8 


1.3 


1.2 


1.2 


Play 


0.2 


0.4 


0.3 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.1 


Poem 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


0.5 


0.4 


0.5 


0.1 


0.3 


0.2 


0.3 


0.2 


0.3 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.4 


0.3 


Story/novel 


0.9 


1.1 


1.0 


1.1 


1.2 


1.0 


0.8 


0.9 


1.0 


1.4 


1.1 


1.1 


0.6 


0.9 


0.8 


1.1 


1.0 


1.1 


Science book 


0.2 


0.5 


0.4 


0.3 


0.3 


0.4 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


Social studies book 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


0.2 


0.3 


0.4 


0.1 


0.2 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


Math book 


0.2 


0.4 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


Workbook 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.0 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


Something else 


0.4 


0.7 


0.7 


0.5 


0.6 


0.8 


0.3 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


0.4 


0.2 


0.4 


0.4 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress. 
Almonoc: Reading 1984 to 1994, Writing 1984 to 1996, 1996. 
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Table S22 



Standard errors for the text table in Indicator 22 



Requirements in teacher hiring 


1987-88 


1990-91 


1993-94 


Full standard state certification for field to be taught 


0.6 


0.9 


0.9 


Graduation from state-approved teacher education program 


0.9 


1.1 


0.9 


Emergency or temporary state certification 


0.9 


1.1 


0.9 


College major/minor in field to be taught 


1.0 


1.1 


1.1 


Passage of state test of basic skills 


0.9 


1.0 


0.9 


Passage of state test of subject knowledge 


0.6 


1.1 


0.9 


Passage of the National Teachers Examination (NTE) 


0.7 


1.0 


0.9 


Passage of district test of basic skills or subject knowledge 


0.2 


0.7 


0.3 



SOURCE: U.S, Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey, 1987-88, 1990-91, 
and 1993-94 (Teacher Demand and Shortage Questionnaire for 
Public School Districts). 
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Table S22-1 Standard errors for table 22-1 



Requirements In teacher hiring 

Passage 



District characteristics 


Full 

standard 
state 
certification 
for field to 
be taught 


Graduation 
from state- 
approved 
teacher 
education 
program 


Emer- 
gency 
or tempor- 
ary state 
certifi- 
cation 


College 
major or 
minor 
in field to 
be taught 


Passage 
of state 
test of 
basic skills 


Passage 
of state 
test of 
subject 
knowledge 


Passage 
of the 
National 
Teachers 
Examina- 
tion (NTE) 


of district 
test of 
basic 
skills or 
subject 
knowledge 


Total 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


1.1 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


0.3 


Percentage of students eligible for free or reduced-price lunch 












0-5 


4.4 


4.9 


4.8 


5.1 


5.1 


5.3 


5.3 


0.6 


6-20 


1.1 


2.5 


2.0 


2.7 


2.7 


2.6 


2.1 


0.2 


21-40 


1.3 


1.4 


1.8 


1.6 


1.5 


1.4 


1.4 


0.5 


41 or more 


1.5 


1.6 


1.5 


1.6 


1.3 


1.1 


1.0 


0.2 


Percentage of minority students enrolled 














Less than 5 


1.1 


1.2 


1.4 


1.7 


1.6 


1.5 


1.7 


0.6 


5^19 


1.4 


1.5 


1.5 


1.9 


1.6 


1.8 


1.8 


0.2 


20-49 


1.8 


2.7 


2.3 


2.9 


3.0 


2.5 


1.9 


0.4 


50 or more 


3.4 


4.6 


3.1 


4.3 


2.0 


2.8 


2.8 


0.5 



SOURCE: U.S, Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey, 1 993-94 Teacher 
Demand and Shortage Questionnaire for Public School Districts). 
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Table S22-2 


Standard errors for table 22-2 


















Requirements In teacher hiring 






















Passage 




Full 


Graduation 


Emer- 








Passage 


of district 




standard 


from state- 


gency 


College 




Passage 


of the 


test of 




state 


approved 


or tempor- 


major or 


Passage 


of state 


National 


basic 




certification 


teacher 


ary state 


minor 


of state 


test of 


Teachers 


skills or 




for field to 


education 


certifi- 


in field to 


test of 


subject 


Examina- 


subject 


State 


be taught 


program 


cation 


be taught 


basic skills 


knowledge 


tion (NTE) 


knowledge 


Northeast 


1.2 


1.8 


2.0 


2.0 


1.6 


1.5 


2.0 


0.6 


Connecticut 


1.4 


5.6 


7.7 


6.9 


4.9 


4.9 


2.4 


1.7 


Maine 


2.8 


5.8 


6.0 


5.2 


7.1 


3.5 


5.8 


*0.0 


Massachusetts 


4.5 


5.4 


4.2 


5.0 


1.6 


1.7 


0.6 


0.6 


New Hampshire 


4.5 


6.2 


5.0 


5.4 


2.2 


2.2 


— 


— 


New Jersey 


4.1 


6.0 


6.3 


6.5 


6.1 


5.9 


6.9 


0.7 


New York 


1.7 


3.5 


3.7 


3.7 


4,2 


4.2 


2.8 


1.1 


Pennsylvania 


1.5 


4.3 


5.1 


3.5 


3,2 


3.1 


4.2 


2.7 


Rhode Island 


— 


0.5 


2.5 


0.4 


2.2 


2.2 


0.5 


0.4 


Vermont 


1.2 


5.2 


4.3 


4.5 


0.6 


0.6 


0.7 


1.7 


Midwest 


1.2 


1.3 


1.4 


1.9 


1.6 


1.7 


1.9 


0.7 


Illinois 


3.9 


4.8 


4.8 


5.3 


3.8 


4.3 


3.0 


1.2 


Indiana 


3.2 


3.7 


4.0 


3.6 


4.0 


4.4 


3.9 


2.3 


Iowa 


3.4 


3.9 


3.5 


4.8 


— 


— 


0.1 


— 


Kansas 


2.6 


3.3 


4.2 


4.1 


3.3 


4.6 


4.1 


2.1 


Michigan 


2.1 


3.2 


5.7 


3.2 


7.7 


7.8 


10.6 


0.9 


Minnesota 


3.0 


3.6 


3.8 


3.7 


4.8 


3.8 


1.7 


2.0 


Missouri 


5.8 


3.0 


4.9 


6.1 


4.5 


2.8 


3.4 


0.3 


Nebraska 


2.3 


5.3 


8.3 


6.8 


8.1 


8.2 


6.0 


4.6 


North Dakota 


1.2 


4.3 


4.0 


1.3 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.3 


Ohio 


1.8 


3.1 


4.6 


3.6 


5.0 


4.6 


5.4 


0.5 


South Dakota 


2.0 


3.0 


3.7 


2.8 


— 


— 


0.4 


— 


Wisconsin 


3.6 


4.6 


3.8 


2.0 


2.9 


2.3 


— 


0.1 


South 


1.3 


1.3 


1.0 


1.4 


1.1 


1.1 


0.8 


0.2 


Alabama 


2.4 


2.4 


3.6 


1.5 


1.7 


1.5 


1.6 


0.9 


Arkansas 


3.9 


3.7 


4.2 


4.7 


5.1 


4.5 


2.8 


1.2 


Delaware 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


District of Columbia — 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Florida 


3.6 


3.5 


3.0 


3.9 


3.3 


3.1 


*0.0 


*0.0 


Georgia 


4.5 


3.8 


3.7 


4.8 


3.8 


3.2 


0.3 


*0.0 


Kentucky 


1.9 


1.3 


3.6 


2.0 


3.7 


4.6 


3.7 


— 


Louisiana 


3.1 


2.7 


2.9 


2.9 


1.3 


0,3 


2.5 


— 


Maryland 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Mississippi 


1.7 


2.2 


2.3 


2.9 


3.6 


3.6 


— 


1.8 


North Carolina 


3.7 


3.3 


3.3 


3.4 


3.4 


3.4 


1,6 




Oklahoma 


2.8 


2.7 


2.6 


3.0 


2.4 


2.3 


2.0 


0.5 


South Carolina 


2.2 


2.7 


2.9 


4.6 


3.6 


4.3 


2,0 


1.3 


Tennessee 


1.4 


4.3 


5.4 


4.5 


4.9 


4.9 


6.4 


0.8 


Texas 


3.8 


2.9 


2.5 


3.8 


2.3 


3.0 


2.1 


0.2 


Virginia 


5.6 


5.4 


4.3 


7.2 


4.8 


4.5 


7.5 


2.2 


West Virginia 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 
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Table S22-2 Standard errors for table 22-2 — Continued 



Requirements in teacher hiring 

Passage 



State 


Fuii 

standard 
state 
certification 
for fieid to 
be taught 


Graduation 
from state- 
approved 
teacher 
education 
program 


Emer- 
gency 
or tempor- 
ary state 
certifi- 
cation 


Coiiege 
major or 
minor 
in fieid to 
be taught 


Passage 
of state 
test of 
basic skiiis 


Passage 
of state 
test of 
subject 
knowiedge 


Passage 
of the 
Nationai 
Teachers 
Examina- 
tion (NTE) 


of district 
test of 
basic 
skiiis or 
subject 
knowiedge 


West 


2.7 


4.1 


2.9 


3.5 


3.5 


3.4 


2.7 


0.5 


Alaska 


3.6 


3.4 


4.9 


3.9 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Arizona 


2.9 


10.7 


9.1 


7.9 


4.5 


9.3 


2.9 


*0.0 


Caiifornia 


4.6 


9.7 


5.7 


8.8 


7.9 


8.2 


6.3 


0.7 


Coiorado 


5.1 


7.1 


7.8 


5.4 


4.4 


7.5 


0.7 


— 


Hawaii 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


idaho 


1.9 


3.1 


4.4 


4.0 


3.5 


3.1 


3.2 


— 


Montana 


4.9 


4.8 


5.4 


4.9 


4.7 


3.6 


5.5 


2.1 


Nevada 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


New Mexico 


4.9 


3.5 


5.0 


4.9 


5.8 


4.8 


6.9 


2.4 


Oregon 


6.2 


5.6 


6.1 


6.1 


6.4 


3.0 


2.8 


— 


Utah 


3.2 


4.0 


2.1 


3.3 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Washington 


11.7 


10.6 


10.1 


9.8 


10.3 


10.6 


*0.0 


1.0 


Wyoming 


1.1 


2.9 


2.6 


2.4 


1.0 


0.2 


— 


— 



— Not applicable. 

* Standard errors less than 0.05 rounded to 0.0. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Nationai Center for 
Education Statistics, Schoois and Staffing Survey, 1993-94 (Teacher 
Demand and Shortage Questionnaire for Pubiic Schooi Districts). 
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Table S23 



Standard errors for the text table in Indicator 23 





How well prepared teachers felt 


Very well prepared 




Activity 


Very 

well 

prepared 


Moder- 

ately 

well 

prepared 


Some- 

what 

well 

prepared 


Not at all 
prepared 


Hours of professional 
development 
0 1-8 More than 

hours hours 8 hours 


Maintain order and discipline in the classroom 
Implement new methods of teaching 


0.7 


0.7 


0.3 


0.2 


1.2 


1.4 


2.8 


(e.g., cooperative learning) 
Implement state or district curriculum 


0.8 


0.8 


0.7 


0.3 


1.7 


1.3 


1.7 


and performance standards 

Use student performance assessment 

techniques (e.g., methods of testing. 


0.9 


1.1 


1.0 


0.3 


2.2 


1.2 


1.9 


applying results to modify instruction) 


1.0 


0.9 


0.8 


0.4 


1.2 


1.1 


2.3 


Address the needs of students with disabilities 
Integrate educational technology in the 


0.8 


1.1 


1.0 


0.6 


1.0 


1.4 


3.6 


grade or subject taught 
Address the needs of students with 
limited English proficiency or from 


0.8 


1.0 


1.0 


0.5 


1.1 


0.8 


1.9 


diverse cultural backgrounds 


1.1 


1.4 


1.0 


0.9 


1.1 


1.8 


3.5 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Fast Response Survey System, Teacher Survey 
on Professional Development and Training, 1998. 
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Table S24 Standard errors for the text table in Indicator 24 



Frequency of participation 



Activity 


Total 


A few 
times 
a year 


Once a 
month 


2 to 3 
times a 
month 


At least 
once a 
week 


Common planning period for 
team teachers 


1.5 


2.5 


3.8 


3.5 


1.7 


Being mentored by another teacher 
In a formal relationship 


1.8 


2.1 


4.3 


4.5 


4.0 


Individual or collaborative research 
on topic of Interest professionally 


1.2 


1.7 


3.3 


2.4 


2.6 


Regularly scheduled collaboration 
with other teachers 


0.9 


1.8 


1.9 


2.1 


1.8 


Networking with teachers 
outside your school 


1.2 


1.1 


2.8 


3.6 


3.7 


Mentoring another teacher in a 
formal relationship 


1.6 


2.1 


4.6 


3.5 


2.6 



SOURCE: U.S. Departnnent of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Fast Response Survey System, Teacher Survey 
on Professional Development and Training, 1998. 
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Table S24-1 Standard errors for table 24-1 



Activity 


Never 


A few 
times a 
year 


Once a 
month 


2 to 3 
times a 
month 


At least 
once a 
week 


Common planning period for 
team teachers 


0.9 


0.6 


0.5 


0.6 


0.9 


Being mentored by another teacher 
in a formal relationship 


0.6 


0.5 


0.2 


0.3 


0.4 


Individual or collaborative research 
on topic of interest professionally 


0.9 


0.8 


0.6 


0.6 


0.5 


Regularly scheduled collaboration 
with other teachers 


0.9 


0.9 


0.8 


0.7 


0.9 


Networking with teachers 
outside your school 


0.9 


1.0 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


Mentoring another teacher in a 
formal relationship 


0.8 


0.5 


0.3 


0.5 


0,6 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Fast Response Survey System, Teacher Survey 
on Professional Development and Training, 1998. 
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Table S25 Standard errors for the text table in Indicator 25 



All elementary and Median annual salaries 

secondary school teachers in constant 1998 dollars 







Age 








Age 




Bachelor's degee 
recipients 


Less than 35 


35-44 


45 or older 


Total 


Less than 35 


35-44 


45 or older 


1971 


2.4 


1.4 


2.2 


$398 


$406 


$1,107 


$773 


$467 


1973 


2.1 


1.4 


1.9 


463 


441 


1,344 


778 


459 


1975 


2.2 


1.5 


1.7 


426 


423 


952 


779 


380 


1977 


2.5 


1.9 


1.9 


363 


460 


1,038 


1.001 


492 


1979 


2.4 


1.8 


1.9 


456 


332 


873 


593 


368 


1981 


2.4 


2.1 


2.1 


323 


513 


719 


658 


394 


1983 


2.4 


2.3 


2.2 


452 


473 


599 


558 


283 


1985 


2.2 


2.4 


2.3 


364 


594 


883 


797 


471 


1987 


2.2 


2.6 


2.3 


593 


382 


577 


540 


297 


1989 


2.3 


2.8 


2.7 


419 


464 


641 


622 


498 


1991 


2.4 


3.1 


3.0 


612 


783 


773 


1,252 


245 


1993 


1.9 


2.4 


2.6 


425 


517 


603 


486 


338 


1995 


2.0 


2.4 


2.8 


677 


559 


697 


620 


261 


1997 


2.7 


2.6 


3.3 


345 


434 


574 


1.111 


229 


1998 


2.3 


2.2 


2.9 


574 


733 


1,179 


639 


284 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census, 
March Current Population Surveys. 
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Table S26 Standard errors for the text table in Indicator 26 



Year 


Had 

something 

stoien 


Property 

deiiberateiy 

damaged 


Injured 
with a 
weapon 


Threatened 
with a 
weapon 


injured 
without a 
weapon 


Threatened 
without a 
weapon 


1976 


1.1 


1.1 


0.5 


0.8 


0.9 


0.9 


1977 


1.1 


1.1 


0.5 


0.7 


0.7 


0.9 


1978 


1.0 


0.9 


0.5 


0.7 


0.7 


0.9 


1979 


1.0 


0.9 


0.5 


0.7 


0.7 


0.9 


1980 


1.0 


0.9 


0.5 


0.7 


0.7 


0.9 


1981 


1.0 


1.0 


0.5 


0.8 


0.8 


0.9 


1982 


1.0 


1.0 


0.5 


0.7 


0.7 


0.9 


1983 


1.0 


1.0 


0.5 


0.8 


0.8 


0.9 


1984 


1.0 


0.9 


0.5 


0.7 


0.7 


0.9 


1985 


1.0 


1.0 


0.5 


0.8 


0.8 


0.9 


1986 


1.2 


1.1 


0.5 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


1987 


1.1 


1.0 


0.5 


0.7 


0.8 


0.9 


1988 


1.1 


1.0 


0.5 


0.8 


0.8 


0.9 


1989 


1.1 


1.0 


0.5 


0.8 


0.8 


0.9 


1990 


1.3 


1.2 


0.5 


0.9 


0.9 


1.1 


1991 


1.3 


1.2 


0.6 


0.9 


0.9 


1.1 


1992 


1.3 


1.3 


0.6 


1.0 


1.0 


1.1 


1993 


1.3 


1.2 


0.6 


0.9 


0.8 


1.0 


1994 


1.3 


1.2 


0.6 


1.0 


0.9 


1.2 


1995 


1.3 


1.2 


0.6 


0.9 


0.9 


1.2 


1996 


1.4 


1.2 


0.6 


0.9 


0.9 


1.2 


1997 


1.3 


1.2 


0.6 


0.8 


0.9 


1.1 



NOTE: The methodology for computing standard errors for 1994-97 SOURCE: University of Michigan, Survey Research Center, institute for 
differs from that of previous years. Sociai Research, Monitoring the Future Study. 
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Table S26-1 Standard errors for table 26-1 



Year 


Had 

something 

stolen 


Property 

deliberately 

damaged 


Injured 
with a 
weapon 




Threatened 
with a 
weapon 


Injured 
without a 
weapon 


Threatened 
without a 
weapon 


White Black 


White 


Black 


White Black 


White Black 


White Black 


White Black 


1976 


1.2 


3.3 


1.1 


3.3 


0.6 


2.2 


0.8 


2.6 


0.9 


2.6 


1.0 


2.9 


1977 


1.2 


2.9 


1.1 


2.5 


0.6 


1.9 


0.8 


2.5 


0.8 


1.9 


1.0 


2.5 


1978 


1.1 


2.9 


1.1 


2.5 


0.4 


1.4 


0.7 


2.2 


0.7 


2.2 


0.9 


2.4 


1979 


1.2 


3.3 


1.0 


2.9 


0.5 


2.2 


0.8 


2.6 


0.8 


2.2 


1.0 


2.9 


1980 


1.2 


2.9 


1.2 


2.5 


0.5 


1.9 


0.8 


2.5 


0.8 


2.2 


1.0 


2.5 


1981 


1.2 


2.6 


1.1 


2.6 


0.5 


2.0 


0.9 


2.3 


0.9 


2.3 


0.9 


2.4 


1982 


1.1 


2.9 


1.1 


3.1 


0.5 


1.4 


0.9 


2.2 


0.9 


1.9 


0.9 


2.5 


1983 


1.2 


2.9 


1.1 


2.9 


0.6 


1.4 


0.8 


2.2 


0.9 


2.2 


0.9 


2.5 


1984 


1.2 


2.9 


1.0 


2.9 


0.5 


1.4 


0.8 


2.2 


0.8 


2.2 


1.0 


2.5 


1985 


1.2 


2.9 


1.2 


2.9 


0.6 


1.9 


0.8 


2.5 


0.9 


2.5 


1.0 


2.9 


1986 


1.3 


3.3 


1.2 


2.9 


0.6 


1.6 


0.9 


2.6 


0.9 


2.6 


1.1 


2.9 


1987 


1.3 


3.3 


1.2 


3.1 


0.6 


1.6 


0.9 


2.7 


0.9 


2.6 


1.1 


2.9 


1988 


1.3 


3.1 


1.2 


2.9 


0.6 


1.9 


0.9 


2.5 


0.9 


2.2 


1.0 


2.9 


1989 


1.3 


3.6 


1.3 


3.3 


0.6 


2.2 


0.8 


2.9 


1.0 


2.9 


1.1 


2.9 


1990 


1.4 


3.6 


1.3 


3.3 


0.6 


2.2 


0.8 


2.9 


1.0 


2.2 


1.1 


2.9 


1991 


1.4 


3.6 


1.3 


2.9 


0.6 


2.2 


1.0 


2.9 


1.0 


2.6 


1.3 


3.3 


1992 


1.4 


3.6 


1.4 


3.3 


0.7 


1.6 


0.9 


2.9 


1.1 


2.6 


1.4 


2.9 


1993 


1.6 


3.6 


1.4 


3.3 


0.7 


1.6 


1.1 


2.9 


0.9 


2.2 


1.3 


2.9 


1994 


1.5 


4.4 


1.4 


3.6 


0.6 


2.4 


1.1 


3.4 


1.0 


2.8 


1.4 


3.6 


1995 


1.5 


4.1 


1.4 


3.7 


0.6 


2.4 


1.0 


3.3 


1.0 


2.4 


1.4 


3.5 


1996 


1.6 


4.1 


1.4 


3.7 


0.6 


2.5 


1.1 


3.1 


1.0 


3.0 


1.3 


3.4 


1997 


1.6 


3.6 


1.4 


3.2 


0.7 


1.9 


1.0 


2.5 


1.1 


2.3 


1.4 


2.9 



NOTE: The methodologv tor computing standard errors tor 1994-97 SOURCE: University ot Michigan, Survey Research Center, institute 
differs from that of previous years. for Social Research, Monitoring the Future Study. 
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standard Error Tables 



Table S26-2 Standard errors for table 26-2 



Year 


Had 

something 

stolen 


Property 

deliberately 

damaged 


Injured 
with a 
weapon 


Threatened 
with a 
weapon 


Injured 
without a 
weapon 


Threatened 
without a 
weapon 








Large metropolitan statistical area 






1994 


2.1 


1.9 


0.9 


1.5 


1.5 


1.8 


1995 


2.2 


1.9 


0.9 


1.5 


1.4 


1.9 


1996 


2.7 


2.5 


1.3 


2.0 


1.8 


2.3 


1997 


2.1 


1.9 


0.9 


1.3 


1.4 


1.8 








Other metropolitan statistical area 






1994 


1.9 


1.7 


0.9 


1.4 


1.2 


1.7 


1995 


1.9 


1.7 


0.9 


1.3 


1.3 


1.6 


1996 


1.8 


1.6 


0.7 


1.2 


1.2 


1.5 


1997 


1.8 


1.6 


0.8 


1.2 


1.2 


1.6 








Nonmetropolitan statistical area 






1994 


2.7 


2.5 


1.1 


2.0 


1.7 


2.3 


1995 


2.7 


2.5 


1.2 


1.9 


1.7 


2.4 


1996 


2.3 


2.1 


1.1 


1.7 


1.5 


2.0 


1997 


2.6 


2.3 


1.2 


1.5 


1.8 


2.1 



NOTE: Standard errors for 1994-96 are revised from previously SOURCE: University of Michigan, Survey Research Center, Institute 
published figures. for Social Research, Monitoring the Future Study. 
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standard Error Tobies 



Table S27 Standard errors for the text table in Indicator 27 



Type of drug 


1976 


1978 


1980 


1982 


1984 


1986 


1988 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


1998 


Alcohol 


0.3 


0.2 


0.3 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


Marijuana 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


Stimulants 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


LSD 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


Cocaine 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


Tranquilizers 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.0 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 



SOURCE: University of Michigan. Survey Research Center, Institute 
for Social Research, Monitoring the Future Study. 
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standard Error Tables 



Table S27-1 Standard errors for table 27-1 



Type of drug 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


Alcohol 


0.4 


0.3 


0.3 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


Marijuana 


0.5 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


Any illicit drug other than marijuana 


0.5 


0.4 


0.3 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


Stimulants 


0.4 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


LSD 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


Cocaine 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


Sedatives 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


Tranquilizers 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


Inhalants 


— 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 



Type of drug 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


1998 


Alcohol 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.3 


0.4 


Marijuana 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


Any illicit drug other than marijuana 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


Stimulants 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


LSD 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


Cocaine 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


Sedatives 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


Tranquilizers 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


Inhalants 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 



— Not available. SOURCE: University of Michigan, Survey Research Center, Institute 

for Social Research, Monitoring the Future Study. 
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standard Error Tables 



Table S27-2 Standard errors for table 27-2 



Typ© of drug and grad© 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


1998 


Alcohol 


8^^-grad©rs 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


10^^-grad©rs 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


12^^-grad©rs 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.1 


Marijuana/hashish 


8^^-grad©rs 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


10^^-grad©rs 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


12^^-grad©rs 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.1 


Any illicit drug other than marijuana 


8^^-grad©rs 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


10^^-grad©rs 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


1 2^^-grad©rs 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


Stimulants 


8^^-grad©rs 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


10^^-grad©rs 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


1 2^^'grad©rs 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


LSD 


8^^'grad©rs 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


lO^^-graders 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


1 2^^'grad©rs 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


*0.0 


Cocain© 


8^^-grad©rs 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


10^^-grad©rs 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


12^^-grad©rs 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


*0.0 


Tranquilizers 


8^^-graders 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


10^^-graders 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


12^^-graders 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


*0.0 


Cigarettes 


8^^-graders 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


10^^-graders 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


1 2^^-graders 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.1 


Inhalants 


8’^-graders 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


10^^-graders 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


12^^-graders 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


*0.0 



* Stondard srrors l 0 ss than 0.05 or© roundGd to 0.0. SOURCE: Univ©rsity of Michigan, Surv©y R©s©arch C©nt©r, Institut© 

for Social R©s©arch, Monitoring th© Futur© Study. 
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standard Error Tables 



Table S27-3 Standard errors for table 27-3 



Type of drug and grade 


1992 


1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


1998 


Alcohol 


8^^-graders 


0.6 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


10^^-graders 


0.5 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


1 2^^-graders 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Marijuana 


8*^-graders 


0.5 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


10^^-graders 


0.6 


0.4 


0.4 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


12^^-graders 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.6 


0.7 


0.6 


0.6 


Heroin 


8^^-graders 


0.4 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


10^^-graders 


0.5 


0.4 


0.3 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


1 2*^-graders 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


1.0 


0.9 


1.0 


LSD 


8*^-graders 


0.4 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


10^^-graders 


0.6 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


1 2^^-graders 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


Cocaine 


8^^-graders 


0.5 


0.3 


0.3 


0.4 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


10^^-graders 


0.6 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


12^^-graders 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


Tranquilizers 


8^^-graders 


0.5 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


10^^-graders 


0.6 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


1 2^^*graders 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


Cigarettes 


8^^*graders 


0.5 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


lO'^-graders 


0.4 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


1 2^^-graders 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 



— Not available. SOURCE: University of Michigan, Survey Research Center, Institute 

for Social Research, Monitoring the Future Study 
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Table S28(a) Standard errors for the first text table in Indicator 28 



School level 




Total 




Low Income 




Middle income 




High income 




1979 


1991 


1994 


1997 


1979 


1991 


1994 


1997 


1979 


1991 


1994 


1997 


1979 


1991 


1994 


1997 


Preschool 


1.7 


1.5 


1.2 


1.2 


4.6 


3.1 


2.3 


2.3 


2.3 


2.1 


1.6 


1.6 


2.7 


2.2 


1.9 


2.1 


Kindergarten 


1.0 


0.9 


0.9 


1.0 


1.3 


1.1 


1.2 


1.6 


1.2 


1.2 


1.1 


1.2 


2.7 


2.5 


2.3 


2.2 


Elementary 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.5 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.3 


0.4 


0.3 


0.3 


0.7 


0.8 


0.7 


1.8 


Secondary 


0.3 


0.4 


0.3 


0.3 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.7 


0.9 


0.8 


1.6 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
October Current Population Surveys. 



Table S28(b) Standard errors for the second text table in Indicator 28 



School level 
and type 




1979 






1991 






1994 






1997 




25th 


50th 


75th 


25th 


50th 


75th 


25th 


50th 


75th 


25th 


50th 


75th 


Preschool 


$25 


$27 


$168 


$23 


$59 


$170 


$27 


$42 


$104 


$30 


$83 


$160 


K-12 


25 


41 


76 


33 


40 


100 


36 


41 


40 


44 


72 


74 


Kindergarten 


52 


79 


236 


79 


163 


327 


82 


131 


394 


84 


70 


369 


Elementary 


25 


27 


54 


35 


42 


56 


39 


41 


80 


48 


75 


466 


Secondary 


38 


38 


72 


73 


132 


414 


104 


59 


91 


89 


175 


61 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
October Current Population Surveys. 
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Table S28-1 Standard errors for table 28-1 



Family Income 



School level and type 




1979 






1982 






1985 




Low 


Middle 


High 


Low 


Middle 


High 


Low 


Middle 


High 


Preschool 




















All public 


2.6 


3.0 


2.3 


2.7 


3.0 


2.2 


2.4 


2.7 


1.9 


All private 


1.0 


2.2 


2.2 


0.8 


2.1 


2.1 


0.8 


2.0 


2.0 


Church-related 


1.8 


3.6 


3.6 


1.5 


3.4 


3.3 


1.2 


3.3 


3.2 


Nonchurch-related 


1.1 


2.8 


2.7 


0.9 


2.8 


2.7 


1.0 


2.6 


2.6 


Kindergarten 




















All public 


1.1 


1.4 


1.2 


1.2 


1.5 


1.2 


1.2 


1.4 


1.1 


All private 


1.4 


3.6 


3.6 


1.6 


3.5 


3.4 


1.5 


3.3 


3.2 


Church-related 


1.5 


4.4 


4.3 


1.8 


4.0 


3.8 


1.9 


4.0 


3.8 


Nonchurch-related 


2.8 


6.4 


6.2 


3.3 


7.1 


6.9 


2.5 


6.3 


6.1 


Elementary 




















All public 


0.3 


0.5 


0.4 


0.4 


0.5 


0.4 


0.4 


0.5 


0.4 


All private 


0.6 


1.4 


1.4 


0.7 


1.5 


1.4 


0.7 


1.5 


1.5 


Church-related 


0.6 


1.5 


1.5 


0.8 


1.6 


1.5 


0.8 


1.6 


1.6 


Nonchurch-related 


1.5 


3.7 


3.8 


1.3 


4.3 


4.3 


1.9 


4.1 


4.1 


Secondary 




















All public 


0.4 


0.6 


0.6 


0.5 


0.7 


0.6 


0.5 


0.7 


0.7 


All private 


0.8 


2.4 


2.4 


0.9 


2.5 


2.5 


1.0 


2.4 


2.4 


Church-related 


0.9 


2.6 


2.6 


1.0 


2.8 


2.8 


1.1 


2.6 


2.6 


Nonchurch-related 


2.1 


5.2 


5.3 


1.8 


5.6 


5.6 


2.7 


5.5 


5.7 












Family income 














1991 






1994 






1997 




School level and type 


Low 


Middle 


High 


Low 


Middle 


High 


Low 


Middle 


High 


Preschool 




















All public 


2.4 


2.6 


1.8 


1.6 


1.8 


1.2 


1.6 


1.7 


1.2 


All private 


0.8 


2.0 


2.0 


0.8 


1.7 


1.6 


0.9 


1.7 


1.7 


Church-related 


1.0 


3.0 


3.0 


1.0 


2.5 


2.5 


1.2 


2.5 


2.5 


Nonchurch-related 


1.2 


2.8 


2.7 


1.1 


2.2 


2.2 


1.2 


2.4 


2.3 


Kindergarten 




















All public 


1.2 


1.4 


1.1 


1.1 


1.4 


1.1 


1.2 


1.4 


1.1 


All private 


1.6 


3.5 


3.5 


1.8 


3.4 


3.3 


1.7 


3.2 


3.1 


Church-related 


2.1 


4.2 


4.1 


2.2 


4.0 


3.8 


2.1 


3.8 


3.7 


Nonchurch-related 


2.4 


6.4 


6.4 


3.4 


6.4 


6.4 


2.8 


5.7 


5.6 


Elementary 




















All public 


0.4 


0.5 


0.4 


0.4 


0.5 


0.4 


0.4 


0.5 


0.4 


All private 


0.7 


1.6 


1.6 


0.6 


1.4 


1.4 


0.6 


1.5 


1.5 


Church-related 


0.8 


1.8 


1.7 


0.7 


1.6 


1.5 


0.7 


1.7 


1.7 


Nonchurch-related 


1.4 


3.8 


3.8 


1.3 


3.0 


3.0 


1.5 


3.2 


3.2 


Secondary 




















All public 


0.6 


0.8 


0.7 


0.5 


0.7 


0.6 


0.5 


0.7 


0.6 


Ali private 


1.2 


2.9 


2.9 


1.1 


2.5 


2.5 


1.1 


2.4 


2.4 


Church-related 


1.2 


3.3 


3.3 


1.3 


2.9 


2.9 


1.2 


2.8 


2.8 


Nonchurch-related 


2.9 


5.5 


5.7 


2.3 


5.0 


5.0 


2.6 


4.8 


4.9 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. 
October Current Population Surveys. 
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Table S29(a) Standard errors for the first text table in Indicator 29 



1995 



Public Private Minority enrollment 



Subject 


Fall 1989 


Total 


2-year 


4-year 


2-year 


4-year 


High 


Low 


Reading, writing, or mathematics 


1.4 


0.8 


1.4 


1.2 


5.4 


1.6 


2.0 


0.8 


Reading 


0.7 


0.5 


1.0 


0.8 


2.5 


1.2 


1.7 


0.6 


Writing 


0.8 


0.6 


1.0 


0.9 


5.3 


1.3 


1.7 


0.6 


Mathematics 


1.0 


0.8 


1.3 


1.1 


4.8 


1.4 


2.0 


0.8 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Postsecondary Education Quick Information 
System, Remedial Education at Higher Education Institutions In Fall 
1995, 1996. 



Table S29(b) Standard errors for the second text table in Indicator 29 



1995 



Public Private Minority enrollment 



Subject 


Fall 1989 


Total 


2-year 


4-year 


2-year 4-year 


High 


Low 


Reading, writing, or mathematics 


2.1 


1.7 




2.6 


6.8 3.9 


2.0 


1.9 


Reading 


2.3 


1.6 


0.7 


3.1 


5.5 2.7 


3.1 


1.7 


Writing 


2.2 


1.6 


0.5 


2.7 


6.8 4.2 


3.4 


1.8 


Mathematics 


2.2 


1.6 


0.5 


2.7 


7.0 3.5 


2.1 


1.7 


— Not applicable. 




SOURCE: 


U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 



Education Statistics, Postsecondary Education Quick Information 
System, Remedial Education at Higher Education Institutions In Fall 
1995, 1996. 
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Stondard Error Tables 



Table S30 Standard errors for the text table in Indicator 30 



Program area 

Agriculture/ 



instructional method 


Total 


home 

economics 


Business 


Edu- 

cation 


Engl- 

neering 


Fine 

arts 


Fleaith 

sciences 


Fluman- 

ities 


Naturai 

sciences 


Social 

sciences 


Other 


Teaching toois 


Computational tools/software 


0.6 


4.2 


1. 7 


1. 9 


2.3 


1. 5 


1. 8 


0.9 


1. 2 


1. 3 


1. 5 


Computer-aided instruction 


0.5 


4.3 


1. 5 


1. 8 


2.5 


1. 6 


1. 8 


1. 1 


1. 2 


1. 1 


1. 4 


Grading 


Grading on a curve 


0.5 


4.8 


1. 8 


1. 3 


3.0 


1. 6 


1. 9 


0.9 


1. 2 


1. 4 


1. 5 


Competency-based grading 


0.5 


3.7 


1. 6 


1. 8 


2.5 


1. 7 


1. 8 


1. 1 


1. 1 


1. 6 


1. 7 


Assignments 


Muitiple drafts of written work 


0.5 


3.7 


1. 4 


1. 8 


1. 7 


1. 5 


1. 6 


l.O 


0.9 


1. 3 


1. 6 


Student presentations 


0.6 


4.6 


1. 6 


1. 6 


2.9 


1. 5 


1. 8 


0.9 


1. 1 


1. 5 


1. 4 


Student evaiuations 


0.6 


3.9 


1. 5 


1. 9 


2.2 


1. 9 


1. 7 


l.O 


0.9 


1. 4 


1. 5 


Term/research papers 


0.6 


3.6 


1. 6 


1. 8 


2.6 


2.0 


1. 8 


1. 1 


l.O 


1. 4 


1. 6 


Midterms/finals 


Muitiple choice 


0.6 


3.9 


1. 5 


1. 8 


2.8 


1. 9 


1. 5 


1. 1 


1. 2 


1. 7 


1. 6 


Short answer 


0.5 


3.4 


1. 8 


1. 7 


2.9 


2.0 


1. 8 


1. 1 


1. 2 


1. 5 


1. 6 


Essay 


0.6 


4.9 


1. 7 


1. 8 


2.7 


2.1 


1. 6 


0.9 


1. 2 


1. 4 


1. 6 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Nationai Study of Postsecondary Facuity, 1993. 
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standard Error Tables 



Table S31 Standard errors for the text table in Indicator 31 






Not currently offering distance education courses 






Planning to offer distance 


Not planning to offer 


Selected institutional 


Currently offering distance 


education courses in the 


distance education courses 


characteristics 


education courses 


next 3 years 


in the next 3 years 


All Institutions 


1.0 


1.6 


1.6 


Institution type 








Private 2-year 


1.0 


3.2 


3.3 


Private 4-year 


1.2 


2.6 


2.9 


Public 2-year 


1.9 


2.1 


1.7 


Public 4-year 


2.0 


2.2 


2.2 


Region 








Northeast 


1.8 


2.6 


3.0 


Southeast 


2.2 


3.6 


3.2 


Central 


2.3 


3.2 


3.6 


West 


3.0 


3.0 


3.9 


Size of institution (enrollment) 








Less than 3,000 


1.2 


2.3 


2.2 


3,000 to 9.999 


2.0 


1.8 


1.2 


1 0,000 or more* 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 



* jhe estimated standard error is zero for the institutions with 10,000 SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 

or more students because all institutions of this size were surveyed. Education Statistics. Postsecondary Education Quick Information 

System, Distance Education In Higher Education institutions, 1997. 
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standard Error Tables 



Table S31-1 Standard errors for table 31-1 



Selected institutional 
characteristics 


Number 
of students 


Percentage 

distribution 


All Institutions 


30.045.7 





Institution type 


Private 4-year 


13,079.0 


1.6 


Public 2-year 


23,587.1 


2.0 


Public 4-year 


13,559.1 


1.8 


Region 


Northeast 


6,624.8 


0.9 


Southeast 


11,420.5 


1.6 


Central 


25,212.8 


2.6 


West 


11,706.7 


1.6 


Size of institution (enrollment) 


Less than 3,000 


21,339.5 


2.5 


3,000 to 9,999 


22,337.5 


2.3 


10,000 or more 


o 

b 


2.2 



— Not applicable. 

The estimated standard error is zero for the institutions with 10,000 or 
more students because all Institutions of this size were surveyed. 



NOTE: Standard errors are computed on rounded numbers. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Postsecondary Education Quick Information 
System, Distance Education In Higher Education Institutions, 1997. 
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standard Error Tables 



Table S31-2 Standard errors for table 31-2 



Total number of degrees 
or certificates offered 



Total number of recipients 



characteristics 


Degrees 


Certificates 


Degrees 


Certificates 


Degrees 


Certificates 


All Institutions 


1.7 


1.0 


70.3 


17.8 


478.7 


120.3 


Institution type 


Private 4-year 


6.3 


5.9 


48.7 


11.4 


232.2 


85.4 


Public 2-year 


2.2 


0.9 


37.9 


5.0 


68.0 


23.4 


Public 4-year 


2.2 


1.1 


21.0 


12.1 


416.2 


83.0 


Region 


Northeast 


2.1 


1.4 


6.1 


6.0 


1.2 


{■) 


Southeast 


2.7 


1.5 


15.3 


4.6 


190.1 


87.4 


Central 


4.5 


2.8 


67.1 


11.6 


164.9 


7.7 


West 


2.0 


1.5 


20.8 


11.6 


420.8 


82.7 


Size of institution (enrollment) 


Less than 3,000 


4.8 


2.9 


63.9 


15.3 


436.1 


82.7 


3.000 to 9,999 


1.9 


1.0 


30.0 


7.2 


197.6 


87.3 


10,000 or more^ 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 



^Standard error less than 0.05 rounded to 0.0. 

^The estinnated standard error is zero for the institutions with 10,000 
or nnore students because all Institutions of this size were surveyed. 



NOTE; Standard errors are computed on rounded numbers. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics. Postsecondary Education Quick Information 
System, Distance Education In Higher Education institutions, 1 997. 
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standard Error Tables 



Table S31-3 Standard errors for table 31-3 



Percentage planning to start or 
increase use of technology 



Delivery technology 


Currentiy 
use the 
technoiogy 


Institutions 
currentiy offering 
distance edu- 
cation courses 


institutions 
that pian to 
start offering 
distance edu- 
cation courses 


Two-way Interactive video 


1.5 


1.6 


2.5 


Two-way audio, one-way video 


1.3 


1.6 


2.8 


One-way live video 


0.9 


1.7 


3.6 


One-way prerecorded video 


1.6 


1.9 


2.4 


Audiographics 


0.4 


0.9 


1.5 


Two-way audio (e.g., audio/phone conferencing) 


1.3 


1.5 


2.4 


One-way audio (e.g., radio, audiotapes) 


1.7 


1.3 


2.6 


Two-way online (connputer-based) interactions during instruction 


1.3 


1.8 


3.0 


Other connputer-based technoiogy (e.g., internet) 


2.0 


1.6 


2.5 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Nationai Center for 
Education Statistics, Postsecondary Education Quick information 
System, D/stonce Education In Higher Education Institutions, 1997. 
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Table S32 Standard errors for the text table in Indicator 32 



Sex and 
academic rank 


Total 


Control of institution 
Public Private 


Research 


Doctoral 


Type of institution 
Compre- Liberal 
hensive arts 


2-year 


Other 


Total 


0.9 


1.1 


1.9 


2.5 


2.4 


2.0 


2.8 


1.3 


3.4 


Sex 


Male 


1.1 


1.3 


2.0 


2.1 


2.4 


2.2 


3.5 


1.6 


3.9 


Female 


0.9 


1.1 


1.9 


3.7 


3.0 


1.9 


2.3 


1.3 


3.4 


Academic rank 


Full professor 


1.2 


1.1 


2.5 


2.1 


3.0 


2.5 


3.1 


2.7 


4.6 


Associate professor 


1.7 


2.0 


2.9 


3.9 


2.3 


1.2 


1.7 


3.1 


8.7 


Assistant professor 


1.5 


1.3 


3.1 


3.3 


2.6 


1.8 


3.6 


3.9 


6.7 


Instructor 


1.0 


1.2 


2.0 


5.4 


3.4 


1.9 


3.3 


1.4 


5.2 


Lecturer 


2.3 


2.7 


4.2 


5.9 


6.3 


2.3 


6.4 


1.8 


8.7 


Average number of classes taught * 
Total *0.0 


*0.0 


*0.0 


0.1 


*0.0 


*0.0 


0.1 


*0.0 


0.1 


Undergraduate 


*0.0 


*0.0 


*0.0 


0.1 


*0.0 


*0.0 


0.1 


*0.0 


0.2 


Graduate 


*0.0 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.1 



* standard errors less than 0.05 are rounded to 0.0. SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 

Education Statistics, National Study of Postsecondary Focuity, 1993. 
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Table S33 Standard errors for the text table in Indicator 33 



Academic rank Type of institution 



Activity 


Total 


Full 

professor 


Associate 

professor 


Assistant 

professor Instructor Lecturer 


Research 


Doc- 

tor's 


Compre- 

hensive 


Liberal 

arts 


2- 

year 


Teaching activities 


0.8 


1.2 


1.0 


1.1 


Fall 1987 

1.7 2.3 


1.3 


1.5 


1.5 


1.1 


1.0 


Research/scholarship 


0.6 


1.1 


0.8 


0.9 


0.9 


1.3 


1.2 


1.2 


0.5 


1.2 


0.3 


Professional growth 


0.2 


0.3 


0.4 


0.2 


0.6 


1.0 


0.4 


0.4 


0.2 


0.4 


0.3 


Administration 


0.3 


0.6 


0.5 


0.4 


1.1 


1.2 


0.5 


0.8 


0.7 


0.9 


0.7 


Outside consulting/ 
freelance work 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.5 


1.0 


0.2 


0.5 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


Service and other 


0.4 


0.5 


0.6 


0.9 


0.6 


1.3 


0.7 


0.5 


0.6 


0.3 


0.4 


Teaching activities 


0.5 


0.7 


0.8 


0.7 


Fall 1992 

1.0 2.4 


0.8 


1.2 


0.6 


0.8 


0.8 


Research/scholarship 


0.4 


0.6 


0.6 


0.7 


0.3 


1.5 


0.9 


0.8 


0.4 


0.7 


0.2 


Professional growth 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.6 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


Administration 


0.2 


0.4 


0.5 


0.3 


0.6 


1.5 


0.5 


0.6 


0.4 


0.7 


0.7 


Outside consulting/ 
freelance work 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.1 


0.2 


0.4 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


Service and other 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.5 


0.6 


2.4 


0.6 


0.7 


0.2 


0.4 


0.3 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, National Study of Postsecondary Faculty, 1988 
and 1993. 
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Table S33-1 Standard errors for table 33-1 



Characteristics 


Mean class- 
room hours 
per week 


Mean student 
contact hours 
per week 


Average 
class size 


Total 


0.2 


Fall 1987 


7.6 


0.6 


Academic rank 


Fuii professor 


0.3 




12.4 


1.1 


Associate professor 


0.2 




19.5 


1.3 


Assistant professor 


0.3 




11.9 


0.8 


Instructor 


0.5 




24.2 


1.1 


Lecturer 


0.6 




62.1 


4.9 


Type of institution 


Research 


0.2 




14.4 


1.8 


Doctor's 


0.3 




19.6 


2.3 


Comprehensive 


0.3 




10.8 


1.0 


Liberai arts 


0.6 




18.3 


0.9 


2-year 


0.3 




18.6 


0.7 


Controi of institution 


Public 


0.2 




8.4 


0.6 


Private 


0.3 




15.3 


1.3 


Academic discipline of ciass taught 


Agricuiture 


0.8 




22.0 


2.7 


Business 


0.3 




13.3 


1.0 


Education 


0.4 




19.9 


0.9 


Engineering 


0.4 




15.1 


1.3 


Fine arts 


0.5 




17.4 


0.9 


Humanities 


0.2 




10.3 


0.5 


Naturai sciences 


0.3 




23.4 


1.7 


Sociai sciences 


0.3 




17.0 


1.8 


Total 


0.1 


Fall 1992 


7.2 


0.4 


Academic rank 


Full professor 


0.2 




12.8 


0.8 


Associate professor 


0.2 




10.2 


0.7 


Assistant professor 


0.2 




9.8 


0.6 


Instructor 


0.4 




19.9 


0.5 


Lecturer 


0.5 




30.1 


3.8 


Type of institution 


Research 


0.2 




13.6 


1.2 


Doctor's 


0.3 




34.6 


2.2 


Comprehensive 


0.2 




6.6 


0.5 


Liberal arts 


0.3 




9.3 


0.5 


2-year 


0.3 




13.5 


0.4 


Control of institution 


Public 


0.2 




7.0 


0.4 


Private 


0.3 




18.3 


1.1 


Academic discipline of class taught 


Agriculture 


0.9 




36.9 


2.2 


Business 


0.3 




9.6 


0.7 


Education 


0.3 




17.7 


0.9 


Engineering 


0.5 




14.2 


1.0 


Fine arts 


0.4 




10.1 


0.7 


Humanities 


0.2 




7.8 


0.4 


Natural sciences 


0.3 




19.9 


1.1 


Social sciences 


0.2 




17.9 


0.9 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Nationai Study of Postsecondary Facuity, 
1988 and 1993. 
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Table S34 Standard errors for the text table in Indicator 34 



Read to three or more Told a story at least Visited o library 

times In the post week once in the past week in the past month 



Selected characteristics 


1991 


1993 


1995 


1996 


1991 


1993 


1995 


1996 


1991 


1993 


1995 


1996 


Total 


0.7 


0.6 


0.6 


0.7 


0.7 


0.8 


0.7 


0.8 


0.7 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


School enrollment status and level 


Not enrolled 


1.2 


1.0 


1.0 


1.4 


1.1 


1.5 


1.2 


1.3 


1.0 


1.3 


1.4 


1.7 


Center-based programs 


1.0 


0.9 


1.0 


1.2 


1.1 


0.9 


1.0 


1.1 


1.0 


1.2 


1.1 


1.4 


Kindergarten 


1.4 


1.3 


1.2 


1.3 


1.3 


1.4 


1.2 


1.5 


1.6 


1.6 


1.7 


1.7 


Race-ethnicity 


White 


0.7 


0.7 


0.6 


0.9 


0.8 


1.0 


0.8 


0.9 


0.9 


1.1 


1.1 


1.3 


Black 


2.0 


1.8 


1.9 


2.3 


2.1 


1.9 


2.5 


2.5 


1.8 


2.0 


2.3 


2.3 


Hispanic 


2.8 


2.0 


2.0 


2.4 


2.1 


1.8 


1.7 


2.2 


1.8 


1.6 


1.7 


2.0 


Other 


3.1 


3.6 


2.7 


2.6 


3.4 


3.1 


2.7 


2.9 


3.3 


4.1 


3.2 


4.1 


Parents' highest education level 


Less than high school diploma 


2.4 


3.2 


3.0 


3.5 


2.4 


2.9 


2.8 


3.7 


2.0 


2.8 


2.2 


2.9 


High school diploma or GED 


1.4 


1.5 


1.3 


1.5 


1.5 


1.3 


1.3 


1.5 


1.2 


1.4 


1.7 


1.8 


Some college/vocational/technical 


1.2 


1.3 


1.2 


1.2 


1.3 


1.4 


1.2 


1.2 


0.8 


1,3 


1.9 


1.7 


Bachelor's degree 


1.4 


1.2 


1.3 


1.5 


1.9 


2.2 


1.7 


1.7 


1.9 


1.8 


2.1 


2.3 


Graduate/professional school 


1.1 


1.6 


1.2 


1.0 


1.6 


1.4 


1.5 


2.0 


2.3 


2.2 


2.2 


2.7 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, National Household Education Survey (NHES), 
1991 (Early Childhood Education File), 1993 (School Readiness File), 
1995 (Early Childhood Program Participation File), and 1996 (Parent 
and Family Involvement in Education File). 
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Table S35(a) Standard errors for the first text table in Indicator 35 



Type of activity 



Level of involvement Attended Attended parent- Attended general 



Family type 


High 


Low 


Voiunteered 


ciass event 


teacher conference 


schooi meeting 


Fathers In two-parent families 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


Fathers In single-parent famiiles 


2.6 


2.2 


2.3 


2.4 


2.7 


2.4 


Nonresident fathers 


0.6 


0.9 


0.4 


1.0 


0.8 


0.8 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Nationai Househoid Education Survey, 1996 
(Parent and Famiiy invoivement in Education and Civic invoivement 
Components). 



Table S35(b) Standard errors for the second text table in Indicator 35 



Chiid gets 

Family type and level of mostly A's 

fathers' involvement^ (Grades 1-12) 


Child 
enjoys 
school 
(Grades 1-1 2) 


Child participated in 
extracurricular activities 
Grades K-5 Grades 6-1 2 


Child has 
repeated 
a grade 
(Grades K-12) 


Child has ever 
been expelled/ 
suspended 
(Grades 6-12) 


Fathers in two-parent families 














Low invoivement 


34.1 


33.0 


73.7 


79.3 


14.8 


17.7 


High invoivement 


50.4 


49.8 


90.6 


94.5 


6.7 


9.8 


Fathers in single-parent families 














Low involvement 


16.6 


29.8 


60.7 


68.6 


17.9 


34.5 


High involvement 


31.7 


43.9 


79.1 


86.3 


13.3 


11.4 


Nonresident fathers^ 














Low involvement 


29.1 


34.7 


73.5 


75.5 


18.1 


27.8 


High involvement 


35.2 


44.8 


86.6 


92.0 


7.2 


14.4 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Nationai Center for 
Education Statistics, Nationai Household Education Survey, 1996 
(Parent and Famiiy invoivement in Education and Civic invoivement 
Components). 
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Table S36 Standard errors for the text table in Indicator 36 



Selected family characteristics 


1972 


1977 


1982 


1987 


1992 


1997 


Mother's highest education level 


Less than high school diploma 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


High school diploma or GED 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


Some college 


0.3 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


Bachelor's degree or higher 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


Percentage of children 


whose mothers were employed 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


Percentage of children 


whose fathers were employed 


0.2 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.3 


Family type 


Two-parent household 


0.4 


0.5 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


Father as head of household 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


Mother as head of household 
Number of other children In household 


0.4 


0.5 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0-1 


0.5 


0.6 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


2-3 


0.6 


0.6 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


4 or more 


0.5 


0.4 


0.4 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
March Current Population Surveys. 
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Table S36-1 Standard errors for table 36-1 












Selected family characteristics 


1972 


1977 


1982 


1987 


1992 


1997 


Race-ethnlcIty of child 


White 


0.5 


0.5 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.7 


Black 


0.4 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


Hispanic 


0.3 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.5 


Other 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


Mother's highest education level 


Less than high school diploma 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


High school diploma or GED 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


Some college 


0.3 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


Bachelor's degree or higher 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


Father's highest education level 


Less than high school diploma 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


High school diploma or GED 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.6 


0.5 


0.5 


Some college 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


Bachelor's degree or higher 


0.3 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


Mother's employment status 


Employed 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


Unemployed, looking for work 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


Not in labor force 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


Father's employment status 


Employed 


0.2 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.3 


Unemployed, looking for work 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.2 


Not in labor force 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


Family type 


Two-parent household 


0.4 


0.5 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


Father as head of household 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


Mother as head of household 


0.4 


0.5 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


Number of other children in household 


0-1 


0.5 


0.6 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


2-3 


0.6 


0.6 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


4 or more 


0.5 


0.4 


0.4 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


Age of mother at child's birth 


Under 20 


0.4 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


0.4 


20-24 


0.6 


0.6 


0.7 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


25-29 


0.5 


0.6 


0.6 


0.7 


0.6 


0.7 


30 or older 


0.5 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.7 


Median family income 


{in constant 1997 dollars) 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 



— Not available. SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 

March Current Population Surveys. 
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standard Error Tables 



Table S43 Standard errors for the text table in Indicator 43 



Degree program and 
type of Institution 


Any 

aid 


Any 

grants 


Tuition 

waiver 


Any 

loans 


Any 

assistant- 

ships 


Worked 

while 

enrolled 


Average 
hours worked 
per week 


Total 


1.5 


2.0 


1.4 


1.8 


1.5 


2.3 


0.9 


Master's degree 


2.2 


2.5 


1.9 


2.2 


1.8 


3.5 


1.2 


Public 


2.8 


3.1 


2.9 


2.5 


2.8 


4.5 


1.5 


Private, not-for-profit 


3.8 


4.4 


2.1 


4.1 


1.7 


5.9 


2.1 


Doctor's degree 


3.0 


5.1 


3.7 


3.1 


4.7 


6.0 


2.2 


Public 


3.4 


5.8 


5.1 


3.1 


4.7 


5.3 


1.8 


Private, not-for-profit 


4.6 


7.3 


4.4 


4.6 


6.7 


11.4 


5.8 


First-professional degree 


1.5 


2.9 


0.7 


2.3 


0.8 


2.8 


1.5 


Public 


1.9 


4.2 


1.0 


2.4 


1.1 


3.0 


1.7 


Private, not-for-profit 


2.1 


3.8 


1.0 


3.6 


1.0 


4.1 


2.1 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for 
Education Statistics, National Postsecondary Student Aid Study, 1 995- 
96, Graduate Data Analysis System. 
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Table S43-1 Standard errors for table 43-1 



Worked Average 



Degree program and 
type of institution 


Any 

aid 


Any 

grants 


Tuition 

waiver 


Any 

loans 


Any 

assistantships 


while 

enrolled 


hours worked 
per week 


Total 


1.2 


1.2 


0.7 


0.9 


0.8 


1.2 


0.5 


Master's degree 


1.4 


1.3 


0.8 


1.0 


0.9 


1.5 


0.6 


Public 


1.9 


1.7 


1.3 


1.1 


1.6 


1.9 


0.8 


Private, not-for-profit 


2.2 


2.1 


1.0 


1.9 


0.7 


2.4 


0.9 


Doctor's degree 


2.5 


2.9 


2.5 


1.9 


3.2 


3.4 


1.7 


Public 


3.2 


3.6 


3.2 


1.8 


3.7 


3.4 


1.8 


Private, not-for-profit 


4.1 


4.6 


3.1 


3.1 


4.2 


7.2 


3.0 


First- profession a I degree 


1.7 


3.1 


0.6 


2.9 


0.7 


3.1 


1.5 


Public 


1.9 


3.7 


1.1 


2.4 


1.1 


3.1 


1.6 


Private, not-for-profit 


2.5 


4.6 


0.8 


4.3 


0.8 


4.2 


1.9 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, National Postsecondary Student Aid Study, 1 995- 
96, Graduate Data Analysis System. 
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Table S43-2 Standard errors for table 43-2 



Degree program and 
type of institution 


Any 

Aid 


Any 

grants 


Tuition 

waiver 


Any 

loans 


Any 

assistantships 


Total 


$306 


$206 


All students 

$273 


$259 


$379 


Master's degree 


313 


217 


268 


265 


543 


Public 


338 


261 


266 


222 


605 


Private, not-for-profit 


589 


357 


659 


427 


915 


Doctor's degree 


601 


629 


358 


574 


540 


Public 


628 


435 


339 


444 


616 


Private, not-for-profit 


1237 


1292 


— 


1062 


1099 


First-professional degree 


670 


418 


649 


372 


1180 


Public 


426 


687 


709 


420 


1399 


Private, not-for-profit 


1215 


516 


1194 


673 


1818 


Total 


$400 


Full-time, full-year students 
$374 $451 


$291 


$398 


Master's degree 


487 


436 


429 


365 


453 


Public 


446 


550 


334 


345 


473 


Private, not-for-profit 


1,072 


709 


— 


550 


— 


Doctor's degree 


874 


912 


520 


566 


684 


Public 


898 


652 


391 


521 


742 


Private, not-for-profit 


1,759 


1,800 


— 


937 


1,416 


First-professional degree 


490 


491 


753 


404 


1,327 


Public 


438 


769 


978 


447 


— 


Private, not-for-profit 


941 


623 


— 


761 


— 



— Not available. SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 

Education Statistics, National Postsecondary Student Aid Study 1995- 
96, Graduate Data Analysis System. 
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Table S44 Standard errors for the text table in Indicator 44 


















3-year-olds 






4-year-olds 






5-year-olds 




Selected student characteristics 


1991 


1993 


1995 


1996 


1991 


1993 


1995 


1996 


1991 


1993 


1995 


1996 


Total 


1.4 


1.2 


1.5 


1.4 


1.0 


1.1 


1.5 


1.4 


0.8 


0.8 


0.7 


0.9 


Race-ethnicity 


White 


1.5 


1.5 


2.4 


2.1 


1.2 


1.5 


1.9 


1.8 


0.8 


0.9 


0.8 


1.1 


Black 


4.2 


3.1 


4.1 


4.3 


3.6 


3.0 


4.5 


3.2 


1.6 


1.9 


1.9 


1.6 


Hispanic 


3.2 


3.3 


2.5 


3.4 


3.8 


3.3 


3.0 


3.9 


2.3 


2.2 


1.6 


3.2 


Other 


6.3 


6.0 


7.1 


7.0 


5.8 


5.4 


5.6 


7.8 


5.7 


3.9 


1 .6 


2.5 


Household income 


$10,000 or less 


— 


3.8 


3.8 


3.7 


— 


2.6 


4.8 


4.7 


— 


2.2 


1.7 


3.6 


10,001-20,000 


— 


3.5 


3.5 


4.7 


— 


2.7 


4.4 


4.3 


— 


2.2 


2.1 


2.9 


20,001-35,000 


— 


2.2 


2.7 


3.3 


— 


2.2 


2.8 


2.7 


— 


1.9 


1.4 


1.9 


35,001-50,000 


— 


3.1 


3.5 


3.5 


— 


2.6 


3.0 


3.6 


— 


1.6 


2.3 


1.9 


50,001 or more 


— 


2.0 


3.1 


2.9 


— 


1.8 


2.2 


2.2 


— 


0.7 


0.7 


1.4 


Parents' highest education level 


Less than high school diploma 


3.5 


3.4 


4.8 


5.9 


4.3 


4.6 


5.8 


5.1 


2.3 


4.1 


2.0 


4.7 


High school diploma or GED 


2.3 


2.2 


2.6 


3.0 


2.2 


2.2 


2.9 


3.2 


1.4 


1.4 


1.4 


1.8 


Some college/vocatlonal/technical 


2.0 


2.0 


2.8 


2.7 


1.7 


1.9 


2.6 


2.4 


1.3 


1.4 


1.4 


1.8 


Bachelor's degree 


3.2 


3.3 


3.6 


3.6 


2.2 


2.6 


3.0 


3.8 


1.9 


1.6 


1.1 


2.0 


Graduate/professional school 


3.0 


2.8 


5.1 


4.3 


3.2 


2.8 


3.2 


3.5 


1.8 


1.3 


1.8 


2.4 


Family structure 


Two biological or adoptive parents 


— 


1.4 


1.8 


1.7 


— 


1.6 


1.6 


1.8 


— 


1.0 


0.9 


1.1 


One biological or adoptive parent 


— 


3.2 


3.1 


3.7 


— 


2.2 


3.2 


3.2 


— 


1.4 


1.2 


2.2 


One biological/adoptive and one 


stepparent 


— 


7.6 


8.7 


11.5 


— 


6.3 


6.7 


10.5 


— 


3.7 


2.2 


2.6 


Other relatives 


— 


9.5 


7.0 


10.3 


— 


10.0 


10.1 


12.1 


— 


6.5 


2.3 


3.0 



— Not available SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 

Education Statistics, National Household Education Survey (NHES), 
1991 (Early Childhood Education File), 1993 (School Readiness File), 
1995 (Early Childhood Program Participation File), and 1996 (Parent 
and Family Involvement in Education File). 
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Table S44-1 Standard errors for table 44-1 



3-year-olds 4-year-olds 6-year-olds 

Center- Center- Center- 

Center- based Center- based Center- based 



Selected student characteristics 


Total 


based 

pro- 

grams 


Kin- 

der- 

garten 


and 

kinder- 

garten 


Total 


based 

pro- 

grams 


Kin- 

der- 

garten 


and 

kinder- 

garten 


Total 


based 

pro- 

grams 


Kin- 

der- 

garten 


and 

kinder- 

garten 


Total 


1.5 


1.6 


— 


— 


1.5 


1.4 


0.2 


0.2 


0.7 


1.1 


1.3 


0.8 


Sex 


Male 


2.3 


2.3 


— 


— 


1.7 


1.7 


0.3 


0.3 


1.0 


1.7 


1.9 


1.3 


Female 


1.9 


2.0 


— 


— 


2.1 


2.0 


0.4 


0.1 


0.9 


1.3 


2.0 


1.2 


Race-ethnIcity 


White 


2.4 


2.4 


— 


— 


1.9 


1,9 


0.3 


0.2 


0.8 


1.6 


1.4 


1.1 


Black 


4.1 


4.2 


— 


— 


4.6 


4.4 


0.9 


— 


1.9 


2.6 


3.4 


2.2 


Hispanic 


2.6 


2.4 


— 


— 


3.0 


3.2 


0.7 


1.1 


1.6 


2.2 


2.4 


1.4 


Other 


7.1 


7.1 


— 


— 


6.6 


6.7 


0.7 


0.7 


1.6 


6.7 


7.6 


6.7 


Household income 


$10,000 or less 


3.8 


3.8 


— 


— 


4.8 


4.7 


0.3 


0.3 


1.7 


3.1 


3.7 


1.8 


10,001-20,000 


3.6 


3.6 


— 


— 


4.4 


4.3 


0.7 


0.4 


2.1 


2.9 


3.7 


2.8 


20,001-36,000 


2.7 


2.7 


— 


— 


2.8 


2.9 


0.3 


0.6 


1.4 


2.0 


2.6 


1.7 


36,001-60,000 


3.6 


3.6 


— 


— 


3.0 


2.9 


0.9 


0.2 


2.3 


2.3 


2.9 


2.1 


60,001 or more 


3.1 


3.1 


— 


— 


2.2 


2.2 


0.6 


0.3 


0.7 


2.2 


2.3 


1.7 


Parents' highest education level 


Less than high school diploma 


4.8 


4.6 


— 


— 


6.8 


6,6 


0.6 


— 


2.0 


3.7 


4.4 


1.9 


High school diploma or GED 


2.6 


2.6 


— 


— 


2.9 


2,7 


0.3 


0.4 


1.4 


1.9 


2.3 


1.6 


Some college/vocatlonal/technical 


2.8 


2.8 


— 


— 


2.6 


2.8 


0.6 


0.2 


1.4 


2.4 


2.6 


1.8 


Bachelor's degree 


3.6 


3.6 


— 


— 


3.0 


3.2 


0.9 


— 


1.1 


2.9 


3.7 


2.8 


Graduate/professional school 


6.1 


6.1 


— 


— 


3.2 


3.3 


0.6 


0.7 


1.8 


3.4 


3.3 


2.6 


Family structure 


Two biological or adoptive parents 


1.8 


1.8 


— 


— 


1.6 


1.6 


0.3 


0.2 


0.9 


1.2 


1,4 


1.0 


One biological or adoptive parent 


3.1 


3.1 


— 


— 


3.2 


3.2 


0.4 


0.3 


1.2 


1.9 


2.6 


2.0 


One biological/adoptive and 


one stepparent 


8.7 


7.7 


— 




6.7 


6.6 


1.6 


0.9 


2.2 


4.4 


4.8 


3.1 


Other relatives 


7.0 


7.0 


— 


— 


10.1 


10.1 


— 


— 


2.3 


9.9 


10.1 


4.3 


Mother's first language 


English 


1.8 


1.8 


— 


— 


1.7 


1.6 


0.2 


0.1 


0.8 


1.3 


1.4 


0.9 


Spanish 


2.6 


2.3 


— 


— 


3.9 


4.2 


1.1 


1.7 


1.9 


2.8 


3.3 


1.8 


Other 


7.0 


7.0 


— 


— 


6.8 


7.6 


2.8 


— 


4.1 


4.9 


6.2 


3.3 


Poverty status 


Poor 


2.9 


2.9 


— 


— 


3.4 


3.4 


0.3 


0.2 


1.6 


2.4 


3.1 


1.6 


Nonpoor 


1.7 


1.7 


— 


— 


1.4 


1.4 


0.3 


0.2 


0.7 


1.2 


1.4 


0.9 


Mother's employment status 


36 hours or more per week 


2.2 


2.3 


— 


— 


2.4 


2.3 


0.4 


0.4 


1.0 


2.1 


2.1 


1.7 


Less than 36 hours per week 


3.3 


3.3 


— 


— 


2.7 


3.0 


0.6 


0.2 


1.4 


2.8 


2.8 


1.9 


Looking for work 


7.4 


7.3 


— 


— 


6.2 


6.3 


0.7 


— 


3.9 


6.4 


7.1 


2.7 


Not in labor force 


2.8 


2.7 


— 


— 


2.3 


2.3 


0.4 


— 


1.0 


1.9 


2.2 


0.9 



— Not applicable. SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 

Education Statistics, National Household Education Survey (NHES), 
1995 (Early Childhood Program Participation File^ 
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Table S46 Standard errors for the text table in Indicator 46 

Black Hispanic 



Public schools Public schools 



Year 


Total 


Central 

city 


Other 

metro- 

politan 


Non- 

metro- 

politan 


Private 

schools 


Total 


Central 

city 


Other 

metro- 

politan 


Non- 

metro- 

politan 


Private 

schools 


1970 


0.2 


0.8 


0.3 


0.4 


0.5 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1972 


0.2 


0.7 


0.3 


0.4 


0.5 


0.2 


0.6 


0.3 


0.3 


0.6 


1974 


0.3 


0.7 


0.3 


0.4 


0.5 


0.2 


0.6 


0.3 


0.3 


0.8 


1976 


0.3 


0.8 


0.4 


0.4 


0.6 


0.2 


0.6 


0.4 


0.3 


0.7 


1978 


0.3 


0.8 


0.4 


0.4 


0.6 


0.2 


0.7 


0.4 


0.3 


0.7 


1979 


0.3 


0.8 


0.4 


0.4 


0.7 


0.2 


0.7 


0.4 


0.3 


0.7 


1982 


0.3 


0.9 


0.4 


0.5 


0.7 


0.3 


0.8 


0.4 


0.4 


0.9 


1985 


0.3 


0.9 


0.4 


0.5 


0.6 


0.3 


1.0 


0.5 


0.4 


0.9 


1986 


0.3 


0.8 


0.4 


0.5 


0.7 


0.3 


0.9 


0.5 


0.5 


0.9 


1988 


0.3 


0.9 


0.4 


0.5 


0.9 


0.3 


1.0 


0.6 


0.6 


1.1 


1990 


0.3 


0.8 


0.4 


0.5 


0.8 


0.3 


0.9 


0.6 


0.5 


1.0 


1991 


0.3 


0.8 


0.4 


0.5 


0.8 


0.3 


0.9 


0.5 


0.5 


1.0 


1992 


0.3 


0.8 


0.4 


0.4 


0.8 


0.3 


0.9 


0.6 


0.5 


1.0 


1993 


0.3 


0.8 


0.4 


0.4 


0.9 


0.3 


0.9 


0.5 


0.5 


1.0 


1994 


0.3 


0.7 


0.3 


0.4 


0.7 


0.3 


0.7 


0.4 


0.4 


0.7 


1995 


0.3 


0.7 


0.3 


0.4 


0.7 


0.3 


0.7 


0.4 


0.4 


0.6 


1996 


0.3 


0.7 


0.3 


0.4 


0.7 


0.3 


0.7 


0.4 


0.5 


0.7 



— Not available. SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 

Current Population Reports, Series P-20, “Level of Enrollment Below 
College for Persons 3 to 24 Years Old, by Control of School, 
Metropolitan Status, Sex, Race, and Hispanic Origin," various years; 
and October Current Population Surveys. 
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Table S50 Standard errors for the text table in Indicator 50 



Enrollment characteristics 


MBA 


MAT, MEd, 
MA/MS in 
education 


MA/MS 

(except 

education) 


PhD 


EdD 


MD 


Law 

(LLBorJD) 


Time from bachelor's degree to program enrollment 
Less than 1 year 3.0 2.6 


2.9 


5.0 


3.0 


4.9 


3.6 


1-2 years 


5.6 


2.5 


2.8 


4.7 


2.7 


4.4 


3.0 


3-6 years 


5.0 


3.0 


3.6 


3.8 


7.0 


2.4 


3.0 


7 years or more 


4.0 


3.4 


3.1 


4.8 


7.9 


4.2 


1.6 


Attendance pattern 


Full-time, full-year 


2.5 


1.6 


2.0 


4.5 


5.3 


2.2 


2.2 


Part-time, full-year 


3.0 


2.3 


2.0 


4.0 


6.9 


0.7 


2.1 


Part-year 


2.2 


2.2 


2.4 


1.8 


7.6 


2.0 


1.2 


Employment status 


Worked at all 


3.1 


2.5 


2.7 


4.4 


2.6 


4.3 


3.3 


Worked full time if worked 


4.0 


2.9 


4.0 


5.0 


6.9 


3.9 


2.5 


Primary role if working 


Student working to meet expenses 


3.3 


3.2 


4.0 


4.7 


7.1 


9.7 


3.1 


Employee enrolled in school 


3.3 


3.2 


4.0 


4.7 


7.1 


9.7 


3.1 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, National Postsecondary Student Aid Study, 1 995- 
96, Graduate Data Analysis System. 
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Table S51 Standard errors for the text table in Indicator 51 



October 


Totai 


Sex 




Race-ethnicity 




Fanniiy income 




Maie 


Femaie 


White 


Black Hispanic 


Low 


Middie 


High 


1972 


0.3 


0.5 


0.5 


0.3 


1.3 


2.8 


1.6 


0.5 


0.4 


1974 


0.3 


0.6 


0.5 


0.4 


1.4 


2.5 


— 


— 


— 


1976 


0.3 


0.5 


0.4 


0.4 


1.2 


2.1 


1.6 


0.5 


0.3 


1978 


0.3 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


1.3 


2.8 


1.7 


0.5 


0.4 


1980 


0.3 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


1.2 


2.6 


1.5 


0.5 


0.4 


1982 


0.3 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


1.2 


2.3 


1.5 


0.5 


0.4 


1984 


0.3 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


1.1 


2.5 


1.5 


0.5 


0.4 


1986 


0.3 


0.5 


0.5 


0.3 


1.1 


2.7 


1.3 


0.5 


0.3 


1988 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


1.2 


3.1 


1.6 


0.5 


0.4 


1990 


0.3 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


1.2 


2.3 


1.4 


0.5 


0.3 


1991 


0.3 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


1.2 


2.2 


1.4 


0.4 


0.3 


1992 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


1.1 


2.2 


1.4 


0.5 


0.4 


1993 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


1.2 


2.0 


1.6 


0.5 


0.4 


1994 


0.3 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


1.0 


1.5 


1.4 


0.4 


0.4 


1995 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


1.0 


1.6 


1.4 


0.5 


0.4 


1996 


0.3 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


1.1 


1.5 


1.3 


0.5 


0.4 


1997 


0.3 


0.5 


0.4 


0.4 


0.9 


1.5 


1.4 


0.4 


0.4 



— Not available. SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 

Education Statistics, Dropout Rates in the United States, 1997 , 1999 
(based on the October Current Popuiation Surveys). 
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Table S51-1 Standard errors for table 51-1 



Parents' highest education ievei 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


Total 


0.3 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


0.3 


0.4 


0.3 


0.3 


Less than high schooi compietion 


1.4 


1.3 


1.5 


1.6 


1.4 


1.4 


1.5 


1.6 


High school completion 


0.5 


0.6 


0.6 


0.6 


0.7 


0.8 


0.6 


0.6 


Some college 


0.6 


0.6 


0.5 


0.6 


0.5 


0.5 


0.6 


0.5 


Bachelor's degree or higher 


0.3 


0.4 


0.3 


0.4 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


Not availabie 


3.8 


3.8 


3.3 


3.2 


3.1 


3.2 


3.5 


2.9 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
October Current Population Surveys, various years. 
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Table S52(a) Standard errors for the first text table in Indicator 52 



Recency of migration 


Totai 




Hispanic 






Non-Hispanic 




Totai 


Mexican 


Other 

Hispanic 


Totai 


V\/hite 


Biack 


Asian/ 

Pacific 

isiander 


Total 


0.3 


1.1 


1.4 


2.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.8 


1.1 


Born outside 50 states/ D.C. 


1.1 


2.0 


2.6 


3.3 


1.0 


1.3 


2.5 


1.6 


First generation 


0.8 


1.6 


2.1 


2.8 


0.8 


1.1 


2.8 


1.2 


Later generation 


0.3 


2.0 


2.2 


5.5 


0.3 


0.3 


0.9 


2.9 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 

October Current Population Survey, 1997. 

Table S52(b) Standard errors for the second text table in Indicator 52 



Hispanic Non-Hispanic 

Asian/ 

Year and recency Other Pacific 



of migration 


Total 


Total 


Mexican 


Hispanic 


Totai 


\A/hite 


Biack 


isiander 


1979 Total 


0.3 


2.0 


2.5 


3.5 


0.8 


0.3 


1.2 


— 


Born outside 50 states/D.C. 


2.4 


3.0 


5.3 


4.8 


4.4 


2.4 


5.3 


— 


First generation 


1.2 


4.1 


3.8 


5.1 


5.7 


1.2 


9.9 


— 


Later generation 


0.3 


3.0 


4.3 


6.0 


0.8 


0.0 


1.3 


— 


1989 Total 


0.3 


2.7 


2.8 


3.9 


0.7 


0.3 


0.9 


1.5 


Born outside 50 states/D.C. 


2.7 


4.1 


3.8 


4.6 


3.2 


1.8 


3.5 


1.9 


First generation 


1.4 


5.4 


5.4 


14.5 


4.1 


0.9 


5.6 


3.3 


Later generation 


0.3 


3.9 


4.0 


9.0 


0.8 


0.3 


1.0 


2.8 


1997 Total 


0.3 


1.2 


1.5 


2.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.7 


1.1 


Born outside 50 states/D.C. 


0.9 


1.5 


1.9 


2.5 


0.8 


1.2 


2.8 


1.3 


First generation 


0.9 


2.1 


3.3 


2.3 


0.9 


1.0 


4.0 


2.0 


Later generation 


0.2 


2.2 


2.6 


4.6 


0.2 


0.3 


0.7 


2.3 



— Not available. SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 

Current Population Survey, November 1979 and 1989, and Current 
Population Survey, October 1997. 
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Table S52-1 Standard errors for table 52-1 



Recency of migration 


Total 




Hispanic 






Non-Hlspanic 




Total 


Puerto 

Rican 


Mexican 


Other 

Hispanic 


Total 


White 


Black 


Asian/ 

Pacific 

islander 


Born outside 50 states/D.C. 


0.8 


2.0 


1.8 


1.4 


1.4 


0.9 


0.6 


1.7 


1.6 


First generation 


0.8 


2.1 


2.1 


1.4 


1.4 


0.9 


0.7 


2.1 


2.8 


Later generation 


0.4 


2.2 


0.4 


0.5 


0.4 


0.3 


0.2 


0.6 


3.0 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
October Current Population Survey, 1 997. 
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Table S53 Standard errors for the text table in Indicator 53 



Family Income Race-ethnIcity 



Low 


Middle 


High 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 



October 


Total 


Type of institution 
2-year 4-year 


Annual 


3-year 

average 


Annual 


Annual 


Annual 


Annual 


3-year 

average 


Annual 


3-year 

average 


1972 


1.3 


— 


— 


3.4 


(*) 


1.7 


2.2 


1.4 


4.6 


(*) 


9.7 


(*) 


1975 


1.3 


1.0 


1.2 


3.6 


(*) 


1.7 


2.1 


1.4 


4.7 


2.7 


8.4 


4.9 


1979 


1.3 


1.0 


1.2 


3.8 


2.1 


1.7 


2.0 


1.4 


4.7 


2.6 


7.9 


4.8 


1983 


1.4 


1.1 


1.3 


4.0 


2.2 


1.9 


2.2 


1.6 


4.3 


2.5 


9.0 


4.7 


1987 


1.5 


1.2 


1.4 


3.9 


2.2 


2.1 


2.2 


1.7 


4.8 


2.7 


8.3 


5.0 


1990 


1.6 


1.3 


1.6 


4.8 


2.6 


2.1 


2.5 


1.8 


5.1 


3.0 


10.8 


5.7 


1991 


1.6 


1.4 


1.6 


4.5 


2.6 


2.2 


2.4 


1.8 


5.2 


2.9 


9.6 


5.5 


1992 


1.6 


1.4 


1.6 


4.4 


2.6 


2.2 


2.3 


1.8 


4.9 


3.0 


8.5 


5.0 


1993 


1.6 


1.4 


1.6 


4.6 


2.6 


2.1 


2.5 


1.9 


5.3 


3.0 


8.2 


5.0 


1994 


1.4 


1.2 


1.4 


4.0 


2.3 


1.9 


2.2 


1.6 


4.4 


2.5 


6.3 


3.2 


1995 


1.4 


1.2 


1.4 


3.6 


2.2 


2.0 


1.9 


1.6 


4.2 


2.4 


4.9 


3.2 


1996 


1.4 


1.3 


1.5 


3.8 


2.2 


1.9 


2.3 


1.7 


4.0 


2.4 


5.8 


3.0 


1997 


1.4 


1.2 


1.5 


1.4 


(*) 


2.0 


2.0 


1.6 


4.1 


(*) 


4.5 


(*) 



— Not available. 
* Not applicable. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census, 
October Current Population Surveys. 
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Table S53-1 Standard errors for table 53-1 



Parents' highest education level 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


Total 


1.6 


1.6 


1.6 


1.6 


1.4 


1.4 


1.4 


1.4 


Less than high school diploma 


4.9 


4,9 


5.0 


6.0 


5.0 


4.4 


5.6 


5.5 


High school diploma or GED 


2,8 


3,0 


3,0 


2,9 


3.0 


2.9 


2.8 


3.0 


Some college 


3,4 


3.3 


3.0 


3,3 


2.8 


2.5 


2.7 


2.7 


Bachelor's degree or higher 


2,4 


2.2 


2.4 


2,1 


2.1 


1.8 


2.0 


1.9 


Not available 


5.7 


5.7 


5,4 


5.0 


4.2 


4.2 


4.4 


4.0 



SOURCE: U,S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
October Current Population Surveys, 
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Table S53-2 Standard errors for table 53-2 



Family Income Race-ethnIcity 



October 


Total 


Type of institution 


Low 


Middle 


High 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


2-year 


4-year 


3-year 
Annual average 


Annual 


Annual 


Annual 


Annual 


3-year 

average 


3-year 
Annual average 


1972 


1.3 


— 


— 


3.4 


(*) 


1.7 


2.2 


1.4 


4.6 


n 


9.7 


n 


1973 


1.3 


0.9 


1.2 


3.2 


(*) 


1.7 


2.1 


1.4 


4.3 


2.6 


9.0 


5.3 


1974 


1.3 


0.9 


1.2 


— 




— 


— 


1.4 


4.6 


2.6 


8.9 


5.1 


1975 


1.3 


1.0 


1.2 


3.6 


(*) 


1.7 


2.1 


1.4 


4.7 


2.7 


8.4 


4.9 


1976 


1.3 


0.9 


1.2 


4.2 


2.2 


1.8 


2.1 


1.4 


4.8 


2.7 


8.0 


4.7 


1977 


1.3 


1.0 


1.2 


3.5 


2.2 


1.8 


2.0 


1.4 


4.7 


2.7 


8.0 


4.7 


1978 


1.3 


1.0 


1.2 


3.7 


2.1 


1.7 


2.1 


1.4 


4.5 


2.7 


8.4 


4.7 


1979 


1.3 


1.0 


1.2 


3.8 


2.1 


1.7 


2.0 


1.4 


4.7 


2.6 


7.9 


4.8 


1980 


1.3 


1.0 


1.2 


3.5 


2.1 


1.8 


2.1 


1.4 


4.4 


2.6 


8.7 


4.8 


1981 


1.3 


1.1 


1.2 


3.9 


2.1 


1.7 


2.1 


1.4 


4.4 


2.5 


8.2 


4.7 


1982 


1.4 


1.1 


1.3 


3.8 


2.3 


1.8 


2.1 


1.5 


4.3 


2.6 


8.0 


4.9 


1983 


1.4 


1.1 


1.3 


4.0 


2.2 


1.9 


2.2 


1.6 


4.3 


2.5 


9.0 


4.7 


1984 


1.4 


1.1 


1.3 


3.6 


2.3 


1.9 


2.1 


1.5 


4.1 


2.5 


7.7 


4.9 


1985 


1.4 


1.2 


1.4 


4.1 


2.2 


2.0 


2.2 


1.6 


4.8 


2.6 


9.8 


5.2 


1986 


1.4 


1.1 


1.4 


3.6 


2.2 


2.0 


2.3 


1.6 


4.4 


2.7 


8.9 


5.2 


1987 


1.5 


1.2 


1.4 


3.9 


2.2 


2.1 


2.2 


1.7 


4.8 


2.7 


8.3 


5.0 


1988 


1.6 


1.3 


1.5 


4.4 


2.5 


2.1 


2.5 


1.8 


4.9 


3.0 


10.1 


6.0 


1989 


1.6 


1.4 


1.6 


4.6 


2.7 


2.3 


2.6 


1.9 


5.3 


3.0 


10.5 


6.3 


1990 


1.6 


1.3 


1.6 


4.8 


2.6 


2.1 


2.5 


1.8 


5.1 


3.0 


10.8 


5.7 


1991 


1.6 


1.4 


1.6 


4.5 


2.6 


2.2 


2.4 


1.8 


5.2 


2.9 


9.6 


5.5 


1992 


1.6 


1.4 


1.6 


4.4 


2.6 


2.2 


2.3 


1.8 


4.9 


3.0 


8.5 


5.0 


1993 


1.6 


1.4 


1.6 


4.6 


2.6 


2.1 


2.5 


1.9 


5.3 


3.0 


8.2 


5.0 


1994 


1.4 


1.2 


1.4 


4.0 


2.3 


1.9 


2.2 


1.6 


4.4 


2.5 


6.3 


3.2 


1995 


1.4 


1.2 


1.4 


3.6 


2.2 


2.0 


1.9 


1.6 


4.2 


2.4 


4.9 


3.2 


1996 


1.4 


1.3 


1.5 


3.8 


2.2 


1.9 


2.3 


1.7 


4.0 


2.4 


5.8 


3.0 


1997 


1.4 


1.2 


1.5 


3.7 


(*) 


2.0 


2.0 


1.6 


4.1 


n 


4.5 


n 



— Not available. 
* Not applicable. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
October Current Population Surveys. 
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Table S54 Standard errors for the text table in Indicator 54 



October 




Ages 18-24 






Ages 25-34 






Age 35 or older 




Total 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


Total 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


Total 


White 


Black Hispanic 


1972 


0.5 


0.5 


1.7 


3.3 


0.3 


0.3 


1.1 


2.0 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1974 


0.5 


0.5 


1.6 


3.2 


0.3 


0.3 


1.1 


2.2 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1976 


0.5 


0.5 


1.7 


3.2 


0.3 


0.3 


1.1 


2.0 


0.1 


0.1 


0.6 


1.2 


1978 


0.4 


0.5 


1.6 


2.9 


0.2 


0.3 


1.0 


1.8 


0.1 


0.1 


0.6 


1.2 


1980 


0.4 


0.5 


1.5 


2.8 


0.2 


0.3 


0.9 


1.6 


0.1 


0.1 


0.5 


0.9 


1982 


0.5 


0.5 


1.5 


2.8 


0.2 


0.3 


0.9 


1.6 


0.1 


0.1 


0.5 


0.9 


1984 


0.5 


0.5 


1.5 


2.8 


0.1 


0.0 


0.8 


1.6 


0.1 


0.1 


0.4 


0.6 


1986 


0.5 


0.6 


1.5 


2.7 


0.2 


0.2 


0.8 


1.5 


0.1 


0.1 


0.4 


0.8 


1988 


0.6 


0.6 


1.7 


3.3 


0.2 


0.3 


0.8 


1.5 


0.1 


0.1 


0.4 


0.9 


1990 


0.5 


0.6 


1.7 


2.8 


0.2 


0.3 


0.7 


1.3 


0.1 


0.1 


0.4 


0.8 


1991 


0.6 


0.6 


1.7 


2.9 


0.2 


0.3 


0.8 


1.4 


0.1 


0.1 


0.4 


0.7 


1992 


0.6 


0.6 


1.7 


2.9 


0.2 


0.3 


0.7 


1.4 


0.1 


0.1 


0.3 


0.7 


1993 


0.6 


0.6 


1.7 


2.8 


0.2 


0.3 


0.8 


1.4 


0.1 


0.1 


0.4 


0.7 


1994 


0.5 


0.6 


1.4 


1.8 


0.2 


0.3 


0.7 


0.9 


0.1 


0.1 


0.3 


0.5 


1995 


0.5 


0.6 


1.4 


1.7 


0.2 


0.3 


0.7 


0.8 


0.1 


0.1 


0.3 


0.5 


1996 


0.5 


0.6 


1.5 


1.8 


0.2 


0.3 


0.8 


0.9 


0.1 


0.1 


0.3 


0.4 


1997 


0.5 


0.6 


1.5 


1.8 


0.2 


0.3 


0.7 


0.8 


0.1 


0.1 


0.3 


0.4 



— Not available. SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 

October Current Population Surveys. 
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Table S54-1 Standard errors for table 54-1 



Ages 1 8-24 Ages 25-34 Age 35 or older 



October 


Total 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


Total 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


Total 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


1973 


0.2 


0.3 


0.8 


2.2 


0.1 


2-year Institutions 

0.1 0.6 


1.5 










1974 


0.3 


0.3 


0.9 


2.4 


0.1 


0.1 


0.7 


1.3 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1975 


0.3 


0.3 


1.1 


2.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0.8 


1.5 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1976 


0.3 


0.3 


1.0 


2.4 


0.2 


0.2 


0.7 


1.6 


0.1 


0.1 


0.4 


0.9 


1977 


0.3 


0.3 


1.0 


2.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0.8 


1.3 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1978 


0.3 


0.3 


0.9 


2.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.6 


1.3 


0.1 


0.1 


0.4 


0.8 


1979 


0.3 


0.3 


1.0 


2.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.6 


1.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.3 


0.7 


1980 


0.3 


0.3 


1.0 


2.0 


0.1 


0.1 


0.6 


1.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.3 


0.6 


1981 


0.3 


0.3 


0.9 


2.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.5 


1.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.3 


0.8 


1982 


0.3 


0.3 


0.9 


2.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.5 


1.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.3 


0.6 


1983 


0.3 


0.3 


0.9 


2.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.5 


1.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.5 


1984 


0.3 


0.3 


1.0 


1.9 


0.1 


0.1 


0.5 


1.0 


0.1 


0.1 


0.3 


0.4 


1985 


0.3 


0.3 


0.9 


1.9 


0.1 


0.1 


0.5 


1.0 


0.1 


0.1 


0.3 


0.5 


1986 


0.3 


0.3 


0.8 


2.0 


0.1 


0.1 


0.4 


1.0 


0.1 


0.1 


0.3 


0.4 


1987 


0.3 


0.3 


1.0 


1.9 


0.1 


0.1 


0.4 


0.9 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.4 


1988 


0.4 


0.4 


1.0 


2.4 


0.1 


0.1 


0.5 


1.0 


0.1 


0.1 


0.3 


0.6 


1989 


0.3 


0.4 


1.1 


2.3 


0.1 


0.1 


0.4 


1.0 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.7 


1990 


0.3 


0.4 


1.1 


2.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.5 


0.9 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.6 


1991 


0.4 


0.4 


1.2 


2.2 


0.1 


0.2 


0.5 


1.0 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.5 


1992 


0.4 


0.4 


1.1 


2.3 


0.1 


0.2 


0.4 


0.9 


* 0.0 


0.1 


0.2 


0.5 


1993 


0.4 


0.4 


1.1 


2.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.5 


0.9 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.5 


1994 


0.3 


0.4 


0.9 


1.3 


0.1 


0.1 


0.5 


0.6 


* 0.0 


* 0.0 


0.2 


0.3 


1995 


0.3 


0.4 


0.9 


1.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.4 


0.5 


* 0.0 


* 0.0 


0.2 


0.3 


1996 


0.3 


0.4 


0.9 


1.3 


0.1 


0.2 


0.5 


0.5 


* 0.0 


* 0.0 


0.2 


0.3 


1997 


0.3 


0.4 


1.0 


1.3 


0.1 


0.2 


0.4 


0.4 


* 0,0 


* 0.0 


0.2 


0.3 


1973 


0.4 


0.4 


1.2 


2.5 


0.1 


4-year Institutions 

0.1 0.6 


1.2 










1974 


0.4 


0.4 


1.2 


2.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.6 


1.0 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1975 


0.4 


0.4 


1.3 


2.5 


0.1 


0.1 


0.6 


1.0 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1976 


0.4 


0.5 


1.5 


2.6 


0.2 


0.2 


0.9 


1.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.5 


0.8 


1977 


0.4 


0.5 


1.4 


2.5 


0.2 


0.2 


0.9 


1.6 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1978 


0.4 


0.4 


1.4 


2.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0.8 


1.4 


0.1 


0.1 


0.4 


0.9 


1979 


0.4 


0.4 


1.4 


2.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0.7 


1.5 


0.1 


0.1 


0.4 


0.6 


1980 


0.4 


0.4 


1.3 


2.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0.7 


1.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.4 


0.7 


1981 


0.4 


0.4 


1.3 


2.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.7 


1.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.4 


0.6 


1982 


0.4 


0.5 


1.3 


2.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.7 


1.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.4 


0.7 


1983 


0.4 


0.5 


1.3 


2.4 


0.2 


0.2 


0.6 


1.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.4 


0.7 


1984 


0.4 


0.5 


1.2 


2.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0.6 


1.3 


0.1 


0.1 


0.3 


0.4 


1985 


0.4 


0.5 


1.2 


2.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.6 


1.2 


0,1 


0.1 


0.3 


0.7 


1986 


0.4 


0.5 


1.4 


2.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.6 


1.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.3 


0.7 


1987 


0.5 


0.5 


1.4 


2.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.6 


1.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.3 


0.5 


1988 


0.5 


0.6 


1.5 


2.7 


0.2 


0.2 


0.6 


1.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.3 


0.7 


1989 


0.5 


0.6 


1.5 


2.5 


0.2 


0.2 


0.6 


1.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.3 


0.6 


1990 


0.5 


0.6 


1.5 


2.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.5 


0.9 


0.1 


0.1 


0.3 


0.6 


1991 


0.5 


0.6 


1.4 


2.4 


0.2 


0.2 


0.6 


1.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.3 


0.5 


1992 


0.5 


0.6 


1.5 


2.4 


0.2 


0.2 


0.6 


1.0 


0.1 


0.1 


0.3 


0.5 


1993 


0.5 


0.6 


1.5 


2.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0.6 


1.0 


0.1 


0.1 


0.3 


0.5 


1994 


0.5 


0.6 


1.3 


1.5 


0.2 


0.2 


0.6 


0.7 


0.1 


0.1 


0.3 


0.4 


1995 


0.5 


0.6 


1.3 


1.5 


0.2 


0.2 


0.5 


0.7 


0.1 


0.1 


0.3 


0.4 


1996 


0.5 


0.6 


1.4 


1.6 


0.2 


0.2 


0.6 


0.8 


0.1 


0.1 


0.3 


0.3 


1997 


0.5 


0.6 


1.4 


1.5 


0.2 


0.2 


0.6 


0.7 


0.1 


0.1 


0.3 


0.3 



— Not available . SOURCE : U . S . Department of Commerce , Bureau of the Census , 

* standard errors less than 0.05 are rounded to 0 . 0 . Population Surveys . 
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standard Error Tables 



Table S55 Standard errors for the text table in Indicator 55 



Left In 1989-90 without certificate 

Attained Persisted Stopped Stayed out 

Type of first Institution certificate to 1990-91 Total out through 1994 



Total 


0.3 


1.2 


1.2 


1.0 


1.0 


Institution in 1989-90 


Public 2-year 


0.6 


2.1 


2.1 


1.8 


1.7 


All 4-year 


0.1 


0.8 


0.8 


0.6 


0.6 


Public 


0.1 


1.1 


1.1 


0.8 


0.8 


Private, not-for-profit 


0.1 


1.0 


1.0 


0.7 


0.7 



SOURCE: U.S. Departnnent of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, 1989-90 Beginning Postsecondary Students 
Longitudinal Study, Second Follow-up (BPS:90/94), Data Analysis 
System. 
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Table S55-1 Standard errors for table 55-1 



Persistence or departure status 
and type of first institution 


Attained by 1994 
Total Certificate 


(highest degree) 
Associate Bachelor's 
degree degree 


No degree, 
enrolled 
in 1994 


No degree, 
not enrolled 
in 1994 


Total 


1.1 


0.8 


All beginning students 
0.8 1.0 0.7 


1.1 


Persistence or departure in 1989-90 


Persisted to 1990-91 


1.2 


1.1 


1.1 


1.3 


0.9 


1.1 


Stopped out. returned to same institution 


4.2 


3.2 


3.0 


1.3 


3.5 


4.7 


Stopped out. transferred to another institution 


3.9 


3.8 


2.0 


0.8 


3.1 


3.5 


Total 


1.3 


0.4 


0.4 


All 4-year 
1.4 


0.8 


1.0 


Persistence or departure in 1989-90 


Persisted to 1990-91 


1.2 


0.3 


0.4 


1.3 


0.9 


0.9 


Stopped out, returned to same institution 


4.4 


0.7 


1.3 


4.2 


4.4 


4.7 


Stopped out, transferred to another institution 


4.0 


3.2 


2.9 


2.0 


3.3 


4.3 


Total 


1.6 


0.5 


0.5 


Public 4-year 
1.6 


1.0 


1.4 


Persistence or departure in 1989-90 


Persisted to 1990-91 


1.6 


0.5 


0.6 


1.7 


1.2 


1.2 


Stopped out, returned to same institution 


4.9 


0.0 


1.8 


4.7 


5.8 


6.0 


Stopped out, transferred to another Institution 


5.2 


4.1 


3.7 


2.4 


4.2 


5.5 


Total 


1.6 


0.4 


Private, not-for-profit 4-year 
0.4 1.9 0.8 


1.4 


Persistence or departure in 1989-90 


Persisted to 1990-91 


1.4 


0.4 


0.4 


1.7 


0.8 


1.1 


Stopped out, returned to same institution 


7.3 


2.5 


0.8 


7.7 


4.6 


6.1 


Stopped out. transferred to another institution 


5.1 


2.5 


4.0 


3.3 


4.5 


5.3 


Total 


2.0 


1.4 


1.6 


Public 2-year 
1.0 


1.5 


2.0 


Persistence or departure in 1989-90 


Persisted to 1990-91 


2.6 


2.1 


2.4 


1.7 


2.0 


2.5 


Stopped out, returned to same institution 


5.8 


3.6 


4.7 


1.3 


4.3 


5.7 


Stopped out, transferred to another institution 


6.3 


6.3 


2.8 


0.0 


5.5 


5.6 



NOTE: standard errors less than 0.05 are rounded to 0.0. SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for 

Education Statistics, 1989-90 Beginning Postsecondary Students 
Longitudinal Study, Second Follow-up (BPS:90/94), Data Analysis 
System. 
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standard Error Tables 



Table S56 Standard errors for the text table in Indicator 56 



First-generation 

status^ 


Persisted 




No 


Highest degree attained 




Attained No degree or 
degree or certificate, 
certificate enrolled 


Total 


degree or No 

certificate, degree or Associate Bachelor's 

not enrolled certificate Certificate degree degree 










All institutions 








Total 


1.1 


0.7 


1.1 


1.1 


1.1 


0.8 


0.8 


1.0 


First generation 


1.6 


1.1 


1.7 


1.7 


1.6 


1.3 


1.1 


1.1 


Parents have some college 


2.0 


1.5 


2.0 


2.0 


1.9 


1.4 


1.5 


1.8 


Parents have bachelor's 


















or advanced degree 


1.6 


1.3 


1.5 


1.5 


1.7 


0.8 


1.2 


1.7 










Public 4-year 








Total 


1.7 


1.1 


1.4 


1.4 


1.6 


0.5 


0.6 


1.6 


First generation 


2.5 


1.7 


2.3 


2.3 


2.4 


1.3 


1.1 


2.5 


Parents have some college 


2.8 


1.9 


2.4 


2.4 


2.8 


0.6 


1.1 


2.7 


Parents have bachelor's 


















or advanced degree 


1.9 


1.7 


1.5 


1.5 


1.9 


0.5 


0.7 


1.9 










Private, not-for-profit 4-year 








Total 


1.7 


0.8 


1.4 


1.4 


1.6 


0.4 


0.4 


1.9 


First generation 


2.6 


1.3 


2.3 


2.3 


2.5 


0.7 


0.8 


3.1 


Parents have some college 


2.6 


1.4 


2.3 


2.3 


2.5 


1.2 


1.1 


2.6 


Parents have bachelor's 


















or advanced degree 


1.9 


1.1 


1.4 


1.4 


1.9 


0.4 


0.6 


2.1 










Public 2-year 








Total 


1.9 


1.5 


2.0 


2.0 


2.0 


1.4 


1.6 


1.0 


First generation 


2.8 


1.9 


3.0 


3.0 


2.7 


2.2 


2.0 


1.1 


Parents have some college 


4.1 


3.3 


4.4 


4.4 


4.1 


2.6 


3.3 


2.1 


Parents have bachelor's 


















or advanced degree 


3.6 


3.3 


3.6 


3.6 


3.9 


2.3 


3.1 


2.1 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, 1989-90 Beginning Postsecondary Students 
Longitudinal Study, Second Follow-up (BPS:90/94), Data Analysis 
System. 
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Standard Error Tables I 


Table S56-1 Standard errors for table 56-1 










Student characteristics 


Total 


First-generation status 
Parents 

First have some 

generation college 


Parents have 
bachelor's or 
advanced degree 


Sex 


Male 


1.0 


1.7 


1.9 


1.5 


Female 


1.0 


1.7 


1.9 


1.5 


Age in 1 989-90 


18 years or younger 


1.3 


1.8 


2.2 


1.6 


19-24 years 


1.0 


1.5 


2.1 


1.6 


25-29 years 


0.5 


1.1 


0.8 


0.4 


30 years or older 


0.8 


1.2 


1.0 


0.4 


Race-ethnicity 


White 


1.2 


1.8 


1.8 


1.4 


Black 


0.7 


1.0 


1.4 


0.9 


Hispanic 


0.7 


1.3 


1.1 


0.7 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


0.5 


0.7 


0.7 


0.8 


American Indian/Alaskan Native 


0.2 


0.4 


0.1 


0.3 


Marital status in 1989-90 


Not married 


0.9 


1.5 


1.4 


0.7 


Married 


0.9 


1.5 


1.3 


0.7 


Separated 


0.3 


0.5 


0.5 


0.1 


Dependency status in 1989-90 


Dependent 


1.2 


1.8 


1.8 


1.0 


Single independent 


0.7 


1.2 


1.3 


0.7 


Independent with dependents 


0.9 


1.6 


1.3 


0.8 


Socioeconomic status In 1989-90 


Lowest quartile 


0.8 


1.4 


1.2 


0.5 


Middle quartiles 


1.0 


1.6 


2.0 


1.5 


Highest quartile 


1.1 


1.3 


1.9 


1.5 


Educational aspirations in 1989-90 


Trade school 


0.6 


1.2 


1.1 


0.4 


2-year degree 


0.8 


1.5 


1.4 


1.0 


Bachelor's degree 


1.1 


1.6 


2.1 


1.6 


Advanced degree 


1.0 


1.5 


2.1 


1.6 


SAT total score 


Less than 600 


0.9 


1.7 


1.3 


1.2 


60C^799 


1.6 


3.3 


2.6 


1.8 


80CF-999 


1.9 


3.0 


2.9 


2.5 


1,000-1,199 


1.5 


2.5 


2.7 


2.1 


1,20C^1,399 


1.4 


0.9 


1.3 


2.2 


1 ,400 or more 


0.4 


0.2 


0.4 


0.6 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, 1989-90 Beginning Postsecondary Students 
Longitudinal Study, Second Follow-up (BPS:90/94), Data Analysis 
System. 
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standard Error Tables 



Table S56-2 Standard errors for table 56-2 



Parent's highest education level 


Public 

4-year 


Private, 

not-for-profit 

4-year 


Public 

2-year 


Other 


Total 


1.7 


0.9 


1.8 


1.0 


High school or less 


1.6 


0.7 


2.2 


1.5 


Some college 


2.5 


1.2 


3.0 


1.3 


Bachelor's or advanced degree 


2.3 


1.6 


2.4 


0.8 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, 1989-90 Beginning Postsecondary Students 
Longitudinal Study, Second Follow-up (BPS:90/94), Data Analysis 
System. 
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Table S59 Standard errors for the text table in Indicator 59 



High school completers with: 



Diploma or equivalency certificate Some college Bachelor’s degree or higher 



March 


Total 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


Total 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


Total 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


1971 


0.5 


0.5 


2.2 


2.9 


0.7 


0.7 


2.6 


3.8 


0.6 


0.6 


1.8 


2.5 


1973 


0.5 


0.5 


2.0 


2.6 


0.6 


0.7 


2.5 


3.3 


0.5 


0.6 


1.8 


2.2 


1975 


0.4 


0.4 


1.8 


2.5 


0.6 


0.7 


2.3 


3.3 


0.5 


0.6 


1.7 


2.5 


1977 


0.4 


0.4 


1.7 


2.5 


0.6 


0.6 


2.2 


3.3 


0.5 


0.6 


1.7 


2.1 


1979 


0.4 


0.4 


1.6 


2.3 


0.6 


0.6 


2.1 


3.1 


0.5 


0.6 


1.6 


2.1 


1981 


0.4 


0.3 


1.5 


2.1 


0.6 


0.6 


2.0 


2.7 


0.5 


0.5 


1.4 


1.8 


1983 


0.4 


0.4 


1.4 


2.2 


0.6 


0.6 


2.0 


2.9 


0.5 


0.6 


1.5 


2.2 


1985 


0.4 


0.4 


1.4 


2.1 


0.6 


0.6 


1.9 


2.8 


0.5 


0.6 


1.4 


2.1 


1987 


0.4 


0.4 


1.3 


2.0 


0.6 


0.6 


1.9 


2.6 


0.5 


0.6 


1.3 


1.8 


1989 


0.4 


0.4 


1.4 


2.2 


0.6 


0.7 


2.0 


2.9 


0.5 


0.6 


1.5 


2.2 


1991 


0.4 


0.4 


1.4 


2.0 


0.6 


0.7 


2.0 


2.6 


0.5 


0.6 


1.3 


2.0 


1992 


0.4 


0.4 


1.4 


2.0 


0.6 


0.7 


2.0 


2.6 


0.5 


0.6 


1.4 


1.9 


1993 


0.4 


0.4 


1.4 


1.9 


0.6 


0.7 


2.0 


2.5 


0.5 


0.6 


1.5 


1.7 


1994 


0.4 


0.4 


1.1 


1.2 


0.6 


0.6 


1.7 


1.6 


0.5 


0.6 


1.2 


1.1 


1995 


0.4 


0.3 


1.0 


1.3 


0.6 


0.6 


1.6 


1.7 


0.5 


0.6 


1.3 


1.2 


1996 


0.4 


0.4 


1.1 


1.3 


0.6 


0.7 


1.7 


1.7 


0.5 


0.7 


1.3 


1.2 


1997 


0.4 


0.3 


1.1 


1.2 


0.6 


0.7 


1.7 


1.6 


0.6 


0.7 


1.3 


1.2 


1998 


0.4 


0.3 


1.0 


1.2 


0.6 


0.7 


1.7 


1.6 


0.6 


0.7 


1.3 


1.2 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
March Current Population Surveys. 
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Table S59-1 Standard errors for table 59-1 



March 




All 






White 






Black 






Hispanic 




Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


1971 


0.5 


0.7 


0.7 


0.5 


0.7 


0.7 


2.2 


3.2 


2.9 


2.9 


4.3 


3.9 


1972 


0.5 


0.7 


0.7 


0.5 


0.7 


0.7 


2.1 


3.2 


2.8 


2.9 


4.3 


4.0 


1973 


0.5 


0.7 


0.7 


0.5 


0.7 


0.7 


2.0 


3.0 


2.7 


2.6 


3.8 


3.5 


1974 


0.4 


0.6 


0.6 


0.4 


0.6 


0.6 


1.9 


2.8 


2.6 


2.5 


3.6 


3.4 


1975 


0.4 


0.6 


0.6 


0.4 


0.6 


0.6 


1.8 


2.7 


2.5 


2.5 


3.5 


3.4 


1976 


0.4 


0.5 


0.6 


0.4 


0.5 


0.6 


1.7 


2.7 


2.3 


2.5 


3.6 


3.4 


1977 


0.4 


0.5 


0.6 


0.4 


0.5 


0.6 


1.7 


2.4 


2.3 


2.5 


3.6 


3.4 


1978 


0.4 


0.5 


0.6 


0.4 


0.5 


0.6 


1.6 


2.4 


2.2 


2.3 


3.3 


3.2 


1979 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


1.6 


2.5 


2.2 


2.3 


3.4 


3.2 


1980 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


1.5 


2.3 


2.0 


2.2 


3.1 


3.0 


1981 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.3 


0.5 


0.5 


1.5 


2.1 


2.0 


2.1 


3.0 


2.9 


1982 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


1.4 


2.1 


1.9 


2.1 


3.1 


2.9 


1983 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


1.4 


2.1 


1.9 


2.2 


3.1 


3.0 


1984 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


1.4 


2.2 


1.8 


2.1 


3.0 


2.9 


1985 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


1.4 


2.0 


1.9 


2.1 


3.1 


2.9 


1986 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


1.3 


1.7 


1.8 


2.0 


2.9 


2.9 


1987 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


1.3 


1.8 


1.8 


2.0 


2.8 


2.8 


1988 


0.4 


0.6 


0.5 


0.4 


0.6 


0.5 


1.5 


2.2 


2.0 


2.3 


3.2 


3.2 


1989 


0.4 


0.6 


0.5 


0.4 


0.6 


0.5 


1.4 


2.2 


1.9 


2.2 


3.1 


3.2 


1990 


0.4 


0.6 


0.5 


0.4 


0.6 


0.5 


1.4 


2.1 


1.9 


2.0 


2.7 


2.8 


1991 


0.4 


0.6 


0.5 


0.4 


0.6 


0.5 


1.4 


1.9 


1.9 


2.0 


2.8 


2.9 


1992 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


0.6 


0.5 


1.4 


2.0 


2.0 


2.0 


2.7 


2.9 


1993 


0.4 


0.6 


0.5 


0.4 


0.6 


0.5 


1.4 


1.9 


2.0 


1.9 


2.6 


2.8 


1994 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


1.1 


1.7 


1.5 


1.2 


1.7 


1.8 


1995 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.3 


0.5 


0.5 


1.0 


1.5 


1.5 


1.3 


1.7 


1.8 


1996 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


1.1 


1.6 


1.6 


1.3 


1.7 


1.9 


1997 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.3 


0.5 


0.5 


1.1 


1.7 


1.4 


1.2 


1.7 


1.8 


1998 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.3 


0.5 


0.4 


1.0 


1.5 


1.4 


1.2 


1.7 


1.8 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
March Current Population Surveys. 
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Table S59-2 Standard errors for table 59-2 



March 




All 






White 






Black 






Hispanic 




Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Male Female 


Total 


Male Female 


Total 


Maie 


Femaie 


1971 


0.7 


1.0 


0.9 


0.7 


1.0 


1.0 


2.6 


3.9 


3.6 


3.8 


5.8 


4.9 


1972 


0.7 


0.9 


0.9 


0.7 


1.0 


1.0 


2.6 


3.9 


3.4 


4.0 


6.0 


5.2 


1973 


0.6 


0.9 


0.9 


0.7 


1.0 


1.0 


2.5 


3.7 


3.3 


3.3 


5.0 


4.2 


1974 


0.6 


0.9 


0.9 


0.7 


1.0 


1.0 


2.4 


3.5 


3.2 


3.3 


4.8 


4.5 


1975 


0.6 


0.9 


0.9 


0.7 


0.9 


0.9 


2.3 


3.5 


3.1 


3.3 


4.9 


4.4 


1976 


0.6 


0.8 


0.8 


0.6 


0.9 


0.9 


2.2 


3.4 


2.9 


3.2 


4.8 


4.2 


1977 


0.6 


0.8 


0.8 


0.6 


0.9 


0.9 


2.2 


3.2 


3.0 


3.3 


4.6 


4.6 


1978 


0.6 


0.8 


0.8 


0.6 


0.9 


0.9 


2.2 


3.2 


2.9 


3.1 


4.4 


4.3 


1979 


0.6 


0.8 


0.8 


0.6 


0.9 


0.9 


2.1 


3.2 


2.9 


3.1 


4.6 


4.1 


1980 


0.6 


0.8 


0.8 


0.6 


0.9 


0.9 


2.0 


3.0 


2.7 


2.8 


4.1 


3.8 


1981 


0.6 


0.8 


0.8 


0.6 


0.9 


0.9 


2.0 


2.9 


2.7 


2.7 


3.9 


3.6 


1982 


0.6 


0.8 


0.8 


0.6 


0.9 


0.9 


2.0 


3.0 


2.7 


2.7 


4.0 


3.8 


1983 


0.6 


0.8 


0.8 


0.6 


0.9 


0.9 


2.0 


2.9 


2.7 


2.9 


4.1 


4.0 


1984 


0.6 


0.8 


0.8 


0.6 


0.9 


0.9 


1.9 


2.9 


2.6 


2.8 


4.1 


3.8 


1985 


0.6 


0.8 


0.8 


0.6 


0.9 


0.9 


1.9 


2.8 


2.6 


2.8 


4.1 


3.8 


1986 


0.6 


0.8 


0.8 


0.6 


0.9 


0.9 


1.9 


2.7 


2.6 


2.6 


3.8 


3.7 


1987 


0.6 


0.8 


0.8 


0.6 


0.9 


0.9 


1.9 


2.7 


2.6 


2.6 


3.7 


3.7 


1988 


0.6 


0.9 


0.8 


0.7 


1.0 


1.0 


2.0 


3.0 


2.8 


2.9 


4.2 


4.2 


1989 


0.6 


0.9 


0.8 


0.7 


1.0 


1.0 


2.0 


3.0 


2.7 


2.9 


4.0 


4.2 


1990 


0.6 


0.8 


0.8 


0.7 


1.0 


0.9 


2.0 


2.9 


2.7 


2.6 


3.6 


3.6 


1991 


0.6 


0.8 


0.8 


0.7 


1.0 


1.0 


2.0 


2.8 


2.7 


2.6 


3.6 


3.8 


1992 


0.6 


0.9 


0.8 


0.7 


1.0 


1.0 


2.0 


2.9 


2.8 


2.6 


3.5 


3.8 


1993 


0.6 


0.9 


0.8 


0.7 


1.0 


1.0 


2.0 


2.9 


2.8 


2.5 


3.5 


3.6 


1994 


0.6 


0.8 


0.8 


0.6 


0.9 


0.9 


1.7 


2.5 


2.3 


1.6 


2.2 


2.4 


1995 


0.6 


0.8 


0.8 


0.6 


0.9 


0.9 


1.6 


2.4 


2.3 


1.7 


2.3 


2.4 


1996 


0.6 


0.8 


0.8 


0.7 


0.9 


0.9 


1.7 


2.6 


2.4 


1.7 


2.3 


2.5 


1997 


0.6 


0.8 


0.8 


0.7 


0.9 


0.9 


1.7 


2.6 


2.3 


1.6 


2.3 


2.3 


1998 


0.6 


0.8 


0.8 


0.7 


1.0 


0.9 


1.7 


2.5 


2.3 


1.6 


2.2 


2.3 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
March Current Population Surveys. 
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Table S59-3 Standard errors for table 59-3 



March 




All 






White 






Black 






Hispanic 




Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Male Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


1971 


0.6 


0.8 


0.7 


0.6 


0.9 


0.8 


1.8 


2.8 


2.4 


2.5 


4.3 


2.7 


1972 


0.6 


0.8 


0.8 


0.6 


0.9 


0.8 


1.8 


2.6 


2.5 


2.3 


3.6 


2.8 


1973 


0.5 


0.8 


0.7 


0.6 


0.9 


0.8 


1.8 


2.5 


2.4 


2.2 


3.4 


2.9 


1974 


0.5 


0.8 


0.7 


0.6 


0.9 


0.8 


1.6 


2.4 


2.1 


2.0 


2.7 


3.0 


1975 


0.5 


0.8 


0.7 


0.6 


0.9 


0.8 


1.7 


2.6 


2.3 


2.5 


3.9 


3.2 


1976 


0.5 


0.8 


0.7 


0.6 


0.8 


0.8 


1.8 


2.6 


2.4 


2.2 


3.7 


2.5 


1977 


0.5 


0.8 


0.7 


0.6 


0.9 


0.8 


1.7 


2.4 


2.3 


2.1 


3.0 


3.0 


1978 


0.5 


0.8 


0.7 


0.6 


0.9 


0.8 


1.6 


2.2 


2.2 


2.3 


3.3 


3.4 


1979 


0.5 


0.8 


0.7 


0.6 


0.8 


0.8 


1.6 


2.5 


2.1 


2.1 


3.2 


2.7 


1980 


0.5 


0.7 


0.7 


0.6 


0.8 


0.8 


1.5 


2.1 


2,0 


2.0 


3.0 


2.6 


1981 


0.5 


0.7 


0.7 


0.5 


0.8 


0.7 


1.4 


2.1 


1.9 


1.8 


2.8 


2.3 


1982 


0.5 


0.7 


0.7 


0.6 


0.8 


0.8 


1.5 


2.1 


2.0 


2.0 


3.1 


2.7 


1983 


0.5 


0.7 


0.7 


0.6 


0.8 


0.8 


1.5 


2.2 


2.0 


2.2 


3.1 


3.1 


1984 


0.5 


0.7 


0.7 


0.6 


0.8 


0.8 


1.4 


2.2 


1.8 


2.2 


3.1 


3.0 


1985 


0.5 


0.7 


0.7 


0.6 


0.8 


0.8 


1.4 


1.9 


1.9 


2.1 


3.2 


2.9 


1986 


0.5 


0.7 


0.7 


0.6 


0.8 


0.8 


1.3 


1.8 


1.9 


1.9 


2.7 


2.7 


1987 


0.5 


0.7 


0.7 


0.6 


0.8 


0.8 


1.3 


1.9 


1.8 


1.8 


2.7 


2.5 


1988 


0.5 


0.8 


0.7 


0.6 


0.9 


0.8 


1.5 


2.2 


2.0 


2.3 


3.3 


3.1 


1989 


0.5 


0.8 


0.7 


0.6 


0.9 


0.9 


1.5 


2.2 


2.0 


2.2 


2.9 


3.2 


1990 


0.5 


0.8 


0.7 


0.6 


0.9 


0.8 


1.5 


2.3 


1.9 


1.8 


2.4 


2.7 


1991 


0.5 


0.8 


0.7 


0.6 


0.9 


0.9 


1.3 


2.0 


1.8 


2.0 


2.6 


3.0 


1992 


0.5 


0.8 


0.8 


0.6 


0.9 


0.9 


1.4 


2.0 


1.9 


1.9 


2.5 


2.8 


1993 


0.5 


0.8 


0.8 


0.6 


0.9 


0.9 


1.5 


2.1 


2.1 


1.7 


2.3 


2.6 


1994 


0.5 


0.7 


0.7 


0.6 


0.9 


0.8 


1.2 


1.8 


1.7 


1.1 


1.4 


1.7 


1995 


0.5 


0.7 


0.7 


0.6 


0.9 


0.9 


1.3 


1.9 


1.7 


1.2 


1.6 


1.8 


1996 


0.5 


0.8 


0.8 


0.7 


0.9 


0.9 


1.3 


1.8 


1.9 


1.2 


1.7 


1.8 


1997 


0.6 


0.8 


0.8 


0.7 


0.9 


0.9 


1.3 


1.8 


1.8 


1.2 


1.7 


1.9 


1998 


0.6 


0.8 


0.8 


0.7 


0.9 


1.0 


1.3 


1.9 


1.8 


1.2 


1.6 


1.7 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
March Current Population Surveys. 
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Sources of Data 



1. Federal Agency Sources 

National Center for Education Statistics 
U.S. Department of Education 

Baccalaureate and Beyond Longitudinal Study 

The Baccalaureate and Beyond Longitudinal Study 
(B&B) is based on the National Postsecondary Stu- 
dent Aid Study (NPSAS) and provides information 
concerning education and work experience after 
completing the bachelor’s degree. B&B provides 
cross-sectional information 1 year after bachelor’s 
degree completion (comparable to the Recent Col- 
lege Graduates Study), while at the same time 
providing longitudinal data concerning entry into 
and progress through graduate level education and 
the work force. It also provides information on 
entry into, persistence and progress through, and 
completion of graduate level education — informa- 
tion not available through followups involving high 
school cohorts or even college entry cohorts, both 
of which are restricted in the number who actually 
complete a bachelor’s degree and continue their 
education. 

About 11,000 students who completed their degree 
in the 1992-93 academic year were included in the 
first B&B (B&B:93/94). In addition to the student 
data, B&B collected postsecondary transcripts cov- 
ering the undergraduate period, providing 
complete information on progress and persistence 
at both the undergraduate and graduate levels. 
New B&B cohorts wiU alternate with the Beginning 
Postsecondary Students Longitudinal Study (BPS) 
in using NPSAS as their base. 

For additional information about B&B, contact: 

Paula R. Knepper 
Postsecondary Studies Division 
National Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 20208-5652 
Telephone: (202) 219-1914 
e-mail: Paula_Knepper@ed.gov 

Beginning Postsecondary Students Longitudinal 
Study 

The Beginning Postsecondary Students Longitudi- 
nal Study (BPS) provides information on 
persistence, progress, and attainment of students 
from their initial time of entry into postsecondary 
education through their leaving school and enter- 
ing the work force. BPS includes traditional and 



nontraditional (e.g., older) students and is repre- 
sentative of aU beginning students in postsecondary 
education. BPS followed first-time, beginning stu- 
dents for 5 years (through spring 1994), collecting 
student data and financial aid reports. By starting 
with a cohort that has already entered 
postsecondary education (from the NPSAS:90), and 
following it for 5 years (with the first followup in 
spring 1992 and the second followup in spring 
1994), BPS is able to determine to what extent, if 
any, students who start postsecondary education 
later differ in their progress, persistence, and attain- 
ment. A new cohort of beginning postsecondary 
students from 1995-96 will be followed in 1998. 

For additional information about BPS, contact: 

Andrew G. Mahzio 
Postsecondary Studies Division 
National Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 20208-5652 
Telephone: (202) 219-1774 
e-mail: Dennis_CarroU@ed.gov 

Common Core of Data 

The Common Core of Data (CCD) survey provides 
the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) 
with a way to acquire and maintain statistical data 
on the 50 states, the District of Columbia, and five 
outlying areas from the universe of state-level edu- 
cation agencies. Information about staff and 
students is collected annually at the school, local 
education agency or school district (LEA), and state 
levels. Information about revenues and expendi- 
tures also is coUected at the state level, and NCES 
joins the Bureau of the Census in coUecting school 
district finance data. Data are coUected for a par- 
ticular school year (October 1 through September 
30) via survey instruments sent to the states by 
October 15 of the subsequent school year. States 
have 1 year in which to modify the data originaUy 
submitted. 

For additional information about CCD, contact: 
John Sietsema 

Elementary /Secondary and Library Studies 
Division 

National Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 20208-5651 
Telephone: (202) 219-1335 
e-mail: John_Sietsema@ed.gov 
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Fast Response Survey System 

The Fast Response Survey System (FRSS) was es- 
tablished in 1975 to collect issue-oriented data 
quickly and with minimum response burden. FRSS 
was designed to meet the data needs of Department 
of Education analysts, planners, and decision-mak- 
ers when information could not be collected quickly 
through traditional NCES surveys. 

The data collected through FRSS are representative 
at the national level, drawing from a universe that 
is appropriate for each study. FRSS collects data 
from state education agencies and national samples 
of other educational sectors, including: 

■ Local education agencies; 

■ Public and private elementary and secondary 
schools; 

■ Public and private postsecondary institutions; 

■ Public school teachers; 

■ Public and school libraries; and 

■ Adult literacy programs. 

For further information on the Fast Response Sur- 
vey System, contact: 

Bernard R. Greene 

Early Childhood, International, and Crosscutting 
Studies Division 

National Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20208-5651 
Telephone: (202) 219-1366 
email: Bernard_Greene@ed.gov 

High School and Beyond 

High School and Beyond (HS&B) is a national lon- 
gitudinal study of 1980 high school sophomores and 
seniors. The base-year survey was a probability 
sample of 1,015 high schools, with a target number 
of 36 sophomores and 36 seniors in each school. A 
total of 58,270 students participated in the base-year 
survey. Substitutions were made for noncooperating 
schools — but not for students — ^in those strata where 
it was possible. Overall, 1,122 schools were selected 
in the original sample and 811 of these schools par- 
ticipated in the survey. An additional 204 schools 
were drawn in a replacement sample. Student refus- 
als and student absences resulted in an 82 percent 
completion rate for the survey. 

HS&B first followup activities were conducted in 
the spring of 1982. The sample design of the first 
followup survey called for the selection of approxi- 
mately 30,000 individuals who were sophomores 
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in 1980. The completion rate for sophomores eli- 
gible for on-campus survey administration was 
about 96 percent. About 89 percent of the students 
who left school between the base-year and first 
followup surveys (dropouts, transfer students, and 
early graduates) completed the first followup 
sophomore questionnaire. 

The sample for the second followup, which took 
place in the spring of 1984, consisted of about 12,000 
members of the senior cohort and about 15,000 
members of the sophomore cohort. The comple- 
tion rates were 91 and 92 percent, respectively. 

HS&B third followup data collection activities were 
conducted in the spring of 1986. Both the sopho- 
more and senior cohort samples for this round of 
data collection were the same as those used for the 
second followup survey. The completion rates for 
the sophomore and senior cohort samples were 91 
percent and 88 percent, respectively. HS&B fourth 
followup data collection activities have been con- 
ducted, the data is not yet available. 

For additional information about HS&B, contact: 

Aurora M. D’Amico 
Postsecondary Studies Division 
National Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 20208-5652 
Telephone: (202) 219-1365 
e-mail: Aurora_D’Amico@ed.gov 

High School Transcript Studies 

As part of the first foUowup of High School and 
Beyond (HS&B), transcripts were requested in faU 
1982 for an 18,152-member subsample of the sopho- 
more cohort. Of the 15,941 transcripts actually 
obtained, 1,969 were excluded because the students 
had dropped out of school before graduation; 799 
were excluded because they were incomplete; and 
1,057 were excluded because the students gradu- 
ated before 1982 or the transcript indicated neither 
a dropout status nor graduation. Thus, 12,116 tran- 
scripts were used for an overall curriculum analysis. 

Transcripts of 1987 high school graduates were com- 
pared to transcripts of 1982 graduates to describe 
changes in course-taking patterns across this 5-year 
period. The sample of schools for the 1987 High 
School Transcript Study consisted of a nationally 
representative sample of 497 secondary schools se- 
lected for the 1986 National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (NAEP) for students in grade 
11 who were 17 years old, of which 433 schools par- 
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ticipated. The 1987 study was restricted to students 
who were in grade 11 during school year 1985-56 
equaling 27,732 graduates. The 1990 High School 
Transcript Study was conducted using methodol- 
ogy and techniques nearly identical to those used 
in the 1987 study. 

The analyses in the Condition focus on high school 
graduates, so only those students who had gradu- 
ated from high school were included from the 1990 
study, the 1987 High School Transcript Study, and 
from HS&B. Because the methods used to identify 
and define disabled students were different for the 
later studies, and in order to make the samples as 
comparable as possible, it was necessary to restrict 
the samples to those students whose records indi- 
cated they had not participated in a special 
education program. In the spring of 1991, tran- 
scripts were collected from 21,607 students who 
graduated from high school in 1990. These students 
attended 330 schools that had previously been 
sampled for the NAEP. 

Between May and November of 1994, high school 
transcripts were collected from 25,573 students who 
graduated from high school in 1994. To be consis- 
tent with the 1982 study, students with an 
Individualized Education Program (lEP) were omit- 
ted. Also, students with incomplete transcripts 
were dropped, bringing the number of transcripts 
analyzed to 24,374. These students attended 340 
schools that had previously been sampled by NAEP 

For additional information about the HS&B High 
School Transcripts studies, contact: 

Steve Gorman 

Assessment Division 

National Center for Education Statistics 

555 New Jersey Avenue, NW 

Washington, DC 20208-5653 

Telephone: (202) 219-1937 

e-mail: Steve_Gorman@ed.gov 

Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System 

The Integrated Postsecondary Education Data Sys- 
tem (IPEDS) surveys aU postsecondary institutions, 
including universities and colleges, as weU as in- 
stitutions offering technical and vocational 
education beyond the high school level. This sur- 
vey system, which began in 1986, replaces and 
expands upon the Higher Education General Infor- 
mation Survey (HEGIS). 

IPEDS consists of several integrated components 
that obtain information on where postsecondary 



education is available (institutions), who partici- 
pates in it and completes it (students), which 
programs are offered and are completed, and which 
human and financial resources are involved in the 
provision of institutionally based postsecondary 
education. Specifically, these components include: 
faU enrollment in occupationally specific programs; 
salaries of fuU-time instructional faculty; comple- 
tions (degrees awarded); finance; staff; institutional 
characteristics, including institutional activity; faU 
enroUment, including age and residence; and aca- 
demic libraries. 

For additional information about IPEDS, contact: 
Susan Broyles 

Postsecondary Studies Division 
National Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 20208-5652 
Telephone: (202) 219-1587 
e-mail: Roslyn_Korb@ed.gov 

Fall Enrollment. This survey has been part of the 
IPEDS or HEGIS series since 1966. The enrollment 
survey response rate is relatively high; for example, 
the 1992 response rate was 86.9 percent. 

Beginning in fall 1986, the survey system was rede- 
signed with the introduction of IPEDS (see above). 
The new survey system comprises all 
postsecondary institutions, but also maintains com- 
parability with earlier surveys by aUowing HEGIS 
institutions to be tabulated separately The new 
system also provides for preliminary and revised 
data releases. This allows NCES the flexibility to 
release early data sets while stiU maintaining a more 
accurate final database. 

Salaries, Tenure, and Fringe Benefits of Full-Time In- 
structional Faculty. This survey has been conducted 
for most years between 1966-67 and 1987-88, and 
annuaUy since 1989-90. Although the survey form 
was changed a number of times during those years, 
only comparable data are presented in this report. 
The data were coUected from individual coUeges 
and universities. 

Between 1966-67 and 1985-86 this survey differed 
from other HEGIS surveys in that imputations were 
not made for nonrespondents. Thus, there is some 
possibility that the salary averages presented in this 
report may differ from the results of a complete 
enumeration of aU coUeges and universities. Be- 
ginning with the surveys for 1987-88, the IPEDS 
data tabulation procedures included imputations 
for survey nonrespondents. The response rate for 
the 1993-94 survey was 90.1 percent. 
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Completions. This survey was always part of the 
HEGIS series. However, the degree classification 
taxonomy was revised in 1970 and again in 1980, 
with additional revisions in 1985 and 1990. Collec- 
tion of degree data has been maintained through 
the IPEDS system. 

Though information from survey years 1970-71 
through 1981-82 is directly comparable, care must 
be taken if information before or after that period 
is included in any comparison. For example, 
degrees-conferred trend tables arranged by the 
1982-83 classification were added to the Digest of 
Education Statistics, 1992 to provide consistent data 
from 1970-71 to 1988-89. However, data on 
associate's degrees and other formal awards below 
the baccalaureate, by field of study after 1982-83, 
are not comparable with figures for earlier years. 
The nonresponse rate did not appear to be a sig- 
nificant source of nonsampling error for this survey. 
The return rate over the years was high, with a re- 
sponse rate for the 1992-93 survey of 88.2 percent. 
Because of the high return rate, nonsampling error 
caused by imputation was also minimal. 

Financial Statistics. This survey was part of the 
HEGIS series and has been continued under the 
IPEDS system. Changes were made in the finan- 
cial survey instruments in fiscal years (FY) 1976, 
1982, and 1987. The FY 76 survey instrument con- 
tained numerous revisions to earlier survey forms 
and made direct comparisons of line items very 
difficult. Beginning in FY 82, Pell grant data were 
collected on federal restricted grants and contracts 
revenues and restricted scholarships and fellow- 
ships expenditures. The introduction of IPEDS in 
the FY 87 survey included several important 
changes to the survey instrument and data process- 
ing procedures. While these changes were 
significant, considerable effort has been made to 
present only comparable information on trends in 
this report and to note inconsistencies. Finance 
tables for this publication have been adjusted by 
subtracting the largely duplicative Pell grant 
amounts from the later data to maintain compara- 
bility with pre-FY 82 data. 

To reduce reporting error, NCES uses national stan- 
dards for reporting financial statistics. These 
standards are contained in College and University 
Business Administration: Administrative Services (1974 
edition), published by the National Association of 
College and University Business Officers; Audits of 
Colleges and Universities (as amended August 31, 
1974), by the American Institute of Certified Public 
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Accountants; and HEGIS Financial Reporting Guide 
(1980), by NCES. Wherever possible, definitions and 
formats in the survey form are consistent with those 
in these three accounting texts. 

Fall Staff. The fall staff data presented in this publi- 
cation were collected in cooperation with the U.S. 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission 
(EEOC). In 1989, survey instruments were mailed 
to 6,669 in-scope postsecondary education institu- 
tions, including 2,576 4-year schools, 2,739 2-year 
schools, and 273 public less-than-2-year schools. 
The universe of 5,002 less-than-2-year private in- 
stitutions were represented by a sample of 1,071 
institutions. 

The 3,589 institutions of higher education (in the 
50 states and the District of Columbia) in operation 
in 1989 form a subset of the universe of 
postsecondary institutions in this report. These in- 
stitutions are accredited at the college level by an 
agency recognized by the Secretary, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education; these institutions were 
previously surveyed under HEGIS, which IPEDS 
supersedes. The 1991 “Fall Staff’ survey had an 
overall response rate of 84.9 percent. 

Institutional Characteristics. This survey provided 
the basis for the universe of institutions presented 
in the Directory of Postsecondary Institutions. The 
IPEDS contains approximately 10,000 schools 
whose primary purpose is to provide postsecondary 
education. The Institutional Characteristics survey 
requests information about institutions that allows 
the universe to be classified by control, program 
level, and other characteristics. Each fall, institu- 
tions are asked to update their information. 

National Adult Literacy Survey 

The National Adult Literacy Survey (NALS) was 
created as a new measure of literacy and funded 
by the U.S. Department of Education and by 12 
states. It is the third, and largest, assessment of 
adult literacy funded by the federal government. 
The aim of the survey is to profile the English lit- 
eracy of adults in the United States based on their 
performance across a wide array of tasks that re- 
flect the types of materials and demands they 
encounter in their daily lives. 

To gather the information on adults’ literacy skills, 
trained staff interviewed nearly 13,600 individuals 
age 16 and older during the first 8 months of 1992. 
These participants had been randomly selected to 
represent the adult population in the country as a 
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whole. In addition, some 1,100 inmates from 80 
federal and state prisons were interviewed to gather 
information on the proficiencies of the prison popu- 
lation. In total, over 26,000 adults were surveyed. 

For additional information about NALS, contact: 

Andrew Kolstad 

Assessment Division 

National Center for Education Statistics 

555 New Jersey Avenue, NW 

Washington, DC 20208-5653 

Telephone: (202) 219-1773 

e-mail: Andrew_Kolstad@ed.gov 

National Assessment of Educational Progress 

The National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP) is a congressionally mandated study 
funded by the Office of Educational Research and 
Improvement (OERI), U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion. The overall goal of the project is to determine 
the nation's progress in education. To accomplish 
this goal, a cross-sectional study was designed and 
initially implemented in 1969. Periodically, NAEP 
has gathered information about levels of educa- 
tional achievement across the country. NAEP has 
surveyed the educational accomplishments of 9-, 
13-, and 17-year-old students (and in recent years, 
students in grades 4, 8, and 12), and occasionally 
young adults, in 10 learning areas. Different learn- 
ing areas were assessed annually and, as of 1980-81, 
biennially. Most areas have been periodically reas- 
sessed in order to measure possible changes in 
education achievement. 

For additional information on NAEP, contact: 

Peggy Carr 

Assessment Division 

National Center for Education Statistics 

555 New Jersey Avenue, NW 

Washington, DC 20208-5653 

Telephone: (202) 219-1576 

e-mail: Peggy_Carr@ed.gov 

National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 

The National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 
(NELS:88) is the third major longitudinal study 
sponsored by NCES. The two studies that preceded 
NELS:88, the National Longitudinal Study of the 
High School Class of 1972 (NLS^72) and HS&B, sur- 
veyed high school seniors (and sophomores in 
HS&B) through high school, postsecondary educa- 
tion, and work and family formation experiences. 



Unlike its predecessors, NELS:88 began with a co- 
hort of 8th-grade students. 

NELS:88 is designed to provide trend data about 
critical transitions experienced by young people as 
they develop, attend school, and embark on their 
careers. It complements and strengthens state and 
local efforts by furnishing new information on how 
school policies, teacher practices, and family in- 
volvement affect student educational outcomes (i.e., 
academic achievement, persistence in school, and 
participation in postsecondary education). The 
base-year NELS:88 was a multifaceted study ques- 
tionnaire with four cognitive tests, and 
questionnaires for students, teachers, parents, and 
the school. 

V\^thin the school sample, 26,000 8‘^-grade students 
were selected at random. The first and second 
foUowups revisited the same sample of students in 
1990, 1992 and 1994, when the 1988 8‘^-graders were 
in the 10‘^ and 12^ grades and then 2 years after 
their scheduled high school graduation. A fourth 
followup is planned for the year 2000. 

For additional information about NELS, contact: 

Jeffrey A. Owings 

Elementary /Secondary and Library Studies 
Division 

National Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 20208-5651 
Telephone: (202) 219-1777 
e-mail: Jeffrey_Owings@ed.gov 

National Household Education Survey 

The National Household Education Survey (NHES) 
is the first attempt by NCES to go beyond its tradi- 
tional, school-based data collection to a household 
survey. Historically, NCES has collected data from 
teachers, students, and schools through school- 
based surveys and from administrative records data 
through surveys of school districts and state edu- 
cation agencies. NHES has the potential to address 
many education issues that have not been ad- 
dressed previously by NCES data collections. 

During the spring of 1991, NCES fielded a full-scale 
NHES on early education. Approximately 60,000 
households were screened to identify a sample of 
children aged 3-8. The parents of these children 
were interviewed in order to collect information 
about their children's educational activities and the 
role of the family in children’s learning. The 
NHES:93 is a subsequent survey conducted in the 
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spring of 1993. It addressed readiness for school 
and safety and discipline in school. The NHES:93 
early childhood component focused on readiness 
for school in a broad sense and examined several 
relevant issues. The School Safety and Discipline 
component of the NHES:93 addressed a new topic 
for the NHES. It focused on four areas: school en- 
vironment, school safety, school discipline policy, 
alcohol/ other drug use, and education. In the 
NHES:95 survey, the Early Childhood Program 
Participation component provided information on 
infants’, toddlers’, and preschoolers’ participation 
in a variety of early care and education settings, 
including both home-based and center-based ar- 
rangements. The survey component also included 
data on kindergarten and primary school history 
and experiences. 

In the NHES:96, the topical components included 
Parent /Family Involvement in Education and Civic 
Involvement. The NHES:96 also expanded screen- 
ing features to include a series of questions on pub- 
lic library use. 

In NHES, an adult education component was 
fielded in 1991 and 1995. Adult household mem- 
bers were sampled and questioned about their 
participation in adult education. These adult edu- 
cation components were, for the most part, adapted 
from the previous Current Population Survey (CPS) 
adult education supplements. However, unlike the 
CPS, NHES collects information on both adult edu- 
cation participants and nonparticipants. The 
NHES:91 survey identified and screened more than 

60,000 households. During the survey, a knowl- 
edgeable adult was asked a series of questions to 
screen all household members for adult education 
participation in a sample of about 20,000 of these 

60,000 households, resulting in interviews with ap- 
proximately 12,000 adults. In the NHES:95 survey, 
about 19,750 adults completed the interview. 

For additional information about the child care and 
early education program participation component 
of NHES, contact: 

Kathryn A. Chandler 

Early Childhood, International, and Crosscutting 
Studies Division 

National Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 20208-5651 
Telephone: (202) 219-1767 
e-mail: Kathryn_Chandlei@ed.gov 

For additional information on the adult education 
component of NHES, contact: 
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Peter S. Stowe 

Early Childhood, International, and Crosscutting 
Studies Division 

National Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 20208-5651 
Telephone: (202) 219-2099 
e-mail: Peter_Stowe@ed.gov 

National Longitudinal Study of the High School 
Class of 1972 

The National Longitudinal Study of the High School 
Class of 1972 (NLS) was the first major longitudi- 
nal study sponsored by NCES. NLS was designed 
to produce representative data at the national level 
on the cohort of students who were in the 12^*^ grade 
in 1972. The 1972 base study was followed by fol- 
low-up studies in 1973, 1974, 1976, 1979, and 1986. 
The follow-up studies asked respondents about 
their education and work plans, community char- 
acteristics, family structure, attitudes and opinions, 
school characteristics, grade point average, credits 
earned, and financial assistance for postsecondary 
education. After NLS, NCES sponsored two other 
major longitudinal studies: High School and Be- 
yond, and the National Education Longitudinal 
Study of 1988. 

For additional information on the National Longi- 
tudinal Study of 1972, contact: 

Aurora M. D’Amico 
Postsecondary Studies Division 
National Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 20208-5652 
Telephone: (202) 219-1365 
e-mail: Aurora_D’Amico@ed.gov 

National Postsecondaiy Student Aid Study 

NCES conducted the National Postsecondary Stu- 
dent Aid Study (NPSAS) for the first time during 
the 1986-87 school year. This survey established 
the first comprehensive student financial aid data- 
base. Data were gathered from 1,074 postsecondary 
institutions and approximately 60,000 students and 

14,000 parents. These data provided information 
on the cost of postsecondary education, the distri- 
bution of financial aid, the characteristics of both 
aided and nonaided students and their families, and 
the nature of aid packages. 

In response to the continuing need for these data, 
NCES conducted the second, third, and fourth 
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cycles of NPSAS in the 1989-90, 1992-93, and 1995- 
96 school years. 

The 1990 in-school sample involved approximately 
70,000 students selected from registrar lists of 
enroUees at 1,200 postsecondary institutions. The 
1993 sample was taken from 77,000 students at 1,000 
postsecondary institutions, and the 1996 sample 
involved 50,000 students enrolled at 850 
postsecondary institutions. The sample included 
both aided and nonaided students. Student 
information such as field of study, education level, 
and attendance status (part time or full time) was 
obtained from registrar records. Types and amounts 
of financial aid and family financial characteristics 
were abstracted from school financial aid records. 
Also, approximately 16,000 parents of students were 
sampled in 1990; 12,500 parents were sampled in 
1993; and 8,800 parents were selected for 
participation in 1996. Data on family composition 
and parent financial characteristics also were 
compiled. Students enrolled in postsecondary 
education for the first time in 1989-90 served as the 
base for BPS. Students who received a bachelor’s 
degree in 1992-93 served as the base for B&B, and 
students who began their postsecondary education 
in 1995-96 served as the base for BPS:96. 

For additional information about NPSAS, contact: 

Andrew G. MaUzio 
Postsecondary Studies Division 
National Center for Educational Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 20208-5652 
Telephone: (202) 219-1448 
e-mail: Andrew_Mahzio@ed.gov 

National Study of Postsecondary Faculty 

The National Study of Postsecondary Faculty 
(NSOPF-88) was a comprehensive survey of higher 
education instructional faculty in the fall of 1987. 
It was the first such survey conducted since 1963, 
and it gathered information regarding the back- 
grounds, responsibilities, workloads, salaries, 
benefits, and attitudes of both full- and part-time 
instructional faculty and staff in 2- and 4-year in- 
stitutions under both pubhc and private control. In 
addition, information was gathered from institu- 
tional and department-level respondents on such 
issues as faculty composition, new hires, departures 
and recruitment, retention, and tenure policies. 

There were three major components of the study: a 
survey of institutional-level respondents at a strati- 
fied random sample of 480 U.S. colleges and 



universities; a survey of a stratified random sample 
of 3,029 ehgible department chairpersons (or their 
equivalent) within the participating 4-year institu- 
tions; and a survey of a stratified random sample 
of 11,013 ehgible faculty members within the par- 
ticipating institutions. Response rates for the three 
surveys were 88 percent, 80 percent, and 76 per- 
cent, respectively. 

The universe of institutions from which the sample 
was selected was ah accredited nonproprietary U.S. 
postsecondary institutions that grant a 2-year 
(associate’s) or higher degree and whose accredita- 
tion at the higher education level is recognized by 
the U.S. Department of Education. This includes 
religious, medical, and other specialized 
postsecondary institutions as well as 2- and 4-year 
nonspeciahzed institutions. According to the 1987 
IPEDS, this universe comprised 3,159 institutions. 
The universe does not include proprietary 2- and 
4-year institutions or less-than-2-year postsecon- 
dary institutions. 

The second cycle of NSOPF, conducted in 1992-93, 
was hmited to surveys of faculty and institutions, 
but with a substantiaUy expanded sample of 974 
pubhc and private nonproprietary higher educa- 
tion institutions and 31,354 faculty. Unlike 
NSOPF-88, which was limited to faculty whose 
regular assignment included instruction, the faculty 
universe for NSOPF-93 was expanded to include 
anyone who was designated as faculty, whether or 
not their responsibihties included instruction. Un- 
der this definition, researchers and administrators 
and other institutional staff who hold faculty posi- 
tions but who do not teach were included in the 
sample. The definition of the institution universe 
for NSOPF-93 was identical to the one used in 
NSOPF-88. 

For additional information about NSOPF, contact: 

Linda J. Zimbler 
Postsecondary Studies Division 
National Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 20208-5652 
Telephone: (202) 219-1834 
e-mail: Linda_Zimbler@ed.gov 

Postsecondary Education Quick Information Sys- 
tem 

NCES established the Postsecondary Education 
Quick Information System (PEQIS) to coUect timely 
data on focused issues needed for program plan- 
, ning and policy development with a minimum 
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burden on respondents. In addition to obtaining 
information on emerging issues quickly, PEQIS sur- 
veys are also used to assess the feasibility of 
developing large-scale data collection efforts on a 
given topic or to supplement other NCES 
postsecondary surveys. 

The PEQIS panel is a nationally representative 
sample of approximately 1,500 2-year and 4-year 
postsecondary institutions in the United States. The 
panel consists of aU types of postsecondary institu- 
tions at the 2-year and 4-year level, including 
universities, baccalaureate colleges, community col- 
leges, trade and technical schools, and other 
postsecondary schools. PEQIS also includes a 
supplementary panel of less-than-2-year institu- 
tions. Depending on the topic of the survey, 
questionnaires either are sent to aU institutions in 
the PEQIS panel, or to a subsample of the institu- 
tions, for example, institutions designated as higher 
education institutions. 

For more information on PEQIS, contact: 

Bernard R. Greene 

Early Childhood, International, and Crosscutting 
Studies Division 

National Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 20208-5652 
Telephone: (202) 219-1366 
e-mail: Bernard_Greene@ed.gov 

Projections of Education Statistics 

Since 1964, NCES has pubhshed Projections of Edu- 
cation Statistics, a report that shows projections of 
key statistics for elementary and secondary schools 
and institutions of higher education. Data are in- 
cluded for enrollments, classroom teachers, high 
school graduates, earned degrees conferred, and 
expenditures. Projections includes several alterna- 
tive projection series and a methodology section 
describing the techniques and assumptions used to 
prepare them. Data in this edition of The Condition 
of Education reflect the middle alternative projec- 
tion series only. 

For additional information about projection meth- 
odology and accuracy, contact: 

Debra E. Gerald 

Early Childhood International and Crosscutting 
Studies Division 

National Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 20208-5654 







Telephone: (202) 219-1581 
e-mail: Debra_Gerald@ed.gov 

Recent College Graduates Study 

NCES has conducted periodic surveys of individu- 
als, about 1 year after graduation, to collect 
information on college outcomes. The Recent Col- 
lege Graduates (RCG) surveys have concentrated 
on those graduates entering the teaching profession. 
To obtain accurate results on this smaller subgroup, 
graduates who are newly qualified to teach have 
been oversampled in each of the surveys. 

The 1976 survey of 1974^75 college graduates was 
the first and smallest in the series. The sample con- 
sisted of 209 schools, of which 200 (96 percent) 
responded. Of the 5,506 graduates in the sample, 
4,350 responded, for a response rate of 79 percent. 

The 1981 survey was larger, with 301 institutions 
and 15,852 graduates. Responses were obtained 
from 286 institutions, for an institutional response 
rate of 95 percent, and from 9,312 graduates (716 
others were determined to be out of scope), for a 
response rate of 62 percent. The 1985 survey re- 
quested data from 18,738 graduates from 404 
colleges. Responses were obtained from 13,200 stu- 
dents, for a response rate of 74 percent (885 were 
out of scope). The response rate for the colleges 
was 98 percent. 

The 1987 survey form was sent to 21,957 graduates. 
Responses were received from 16,878, for a response 
rate of 79.7 percent. The 1987 Transcript Study col- 
lected transcripts for each student who was part of 
the 1987 sample. The 1991 survey sampled 18,135 
graduates and 400 institutions. The response rates 
were 95 percent for the institutions and 83 percent 
for the graduates. 

For additional information about RCG, contact: 
Peter S. Stowe 

Postsecondary Studies Division 
National Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 20208-5652 
Telephone: (202) 219-2099 
e-mail: Peter_Stowe@ed.gov 

Schools and Staffing Survey 

The Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS) provides 
national- and state-level data on schools, principals, 
teachers and districts for public schools. In addi- 
tion SASS provides national-level data on schools, 
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principals, and teachers. The survey monitors 
teacher supply and demand conditions, school poli- 
cies and programs, characteristics and qualifications 
of teachers and principals, and the general status 
of teaching and schooling. A proportion of the sur- 
vey is devoted to school libraries and media centers 
as well as school librarians. 

SASS is a multilevel linked set of surveys that al- 
lows comparison between public and private 
schools and linkages of teachers and principals to 
their schools and school districts. There are four 
components: the Teacher Demand and Shortage 
Survey, the Principal Survey, the School Survey, and 
the Teacher Survey. In the year following each SASS, 
a follow-up survey of teachers is conducted to mea- 
sure teacher attrition and mobility. 

SASS was first conducted in the 1987-88 school year, 
and again in 1990-91 and 1993-94. It will be con- 
ducted again in 1999-2000. The 1993-94 SASS 
sample consisted of approximately 9,900 public 
schools, 3,300 private schools, and 5,500 public 
school districts associated with the public schools 
in the sample. From these schools, about 57,700 
public school teachers and 11,500 private school 
teachers were sampled. 

The public school sample for the 1993-94 SASS was 
based upon the 1991-92 school year Common Core 
of Data (CCD), the compilation of all the Nation's 
public school districts and public schools. The pri- 
vate school sample for the 1993-94 SASS was 
selected from the 1991-92 Private School Universe 
Survey (PSS), supplemented with list updates from 
states and some associations available in time for 
sample selections. 

Public-use and restricted-use microdata files are 
available on CD-ROM or 9-track tape. Summary 
data from the 1993-94 SASS can be found in Schools 
and Staffing in the United States: Selected Data for Pub- 
lic and Private Schools, 1993-94 (NCES 95-191). More 
detailed results from the 1993-94 SASS are pub- 
lished in Schools and Staffing in the United States: A 
Statistical Profile, 1993-94 (NCES 96-124). Data by 
state (public sector only) are available in SASS 
State — 1993-94 Schools and Staffing Survey Selected 
State Results (NCES 96-312). Further information 
about the sample may be obtained from 1993-94 
Schools and Staffing Survey: Sample Design and Esti- 
mation (NCES 96-089). Data from previous SASS 
collections are published in the 1987--88 and 1990- 
91 Profile (NCES 92-120 and 93-146, respectively), 
as well as the 1987-88 and 1990-91 versions of the 
sample design report (NCES 91-127 and 93-449, re- 
spectively). ^ 



For additional information about SASS, contact: 
Charles Hammer 

Elementary/ Secondary and Library Studies 
Division 

National Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 20208-5651 
Telephone: (202) 219-1330 
e-mail: Charles_Hammer@ed.gov 



Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative 
Services 

U.S. Department of Education 

Annual Report to Congress on the Implementa- 
tion of the Individuals with Disabilities Education 
Act 

The Individuals with Disabilities Education Act 
(IDEA), formerly the Education of the Handicapped 
Act (EHA), requires the Secretary of Education to 
annually transmit to Congress a report that de- 
scribes our school systems’ progress in serving the 
Nation’s disabled children. The annual report con- 
tains information on such children served by the 
pubhc schools under the provisions of Part B of the 
IDEA and on children served in state-operated pro- 
grams (SOP) for the disabled under Chapter I of 
the Education Consolidation and Improvement Act 
(ECIA). Statistics on children who receive special 
education and related services in various settings 
and on school personnel who provide such services 
are reported in an annual submission of data to the 
Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Ser- 
vices (OSERS) by the 50 states, the District of 
Columbia, and the outlying areas. The child-count 
information is based on the number of disabled 
children who receive special education and related 
services on December 1 of each year for IDEA and 
October 1 for Chapter I of ECIA /SOP. 

For more information about the Annual Report to 
Congress, contact: 

Lou Danielson 

Office of Special Education and 

Rehabilitative Services 

Office of Special Education Programs 

Room 3523, Switzer Building 

330 C Street, SW 

Washington, DC 20202 

Bureau of the Census 

U.S. Department of Commerce 

Current Population Survey 
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Current estimates of school enrollment and social 
and economic characteristics of students are based 
on data collected in the Bureau of the Census’ 
monthly household survey of about 60,000 house- 
holds, known as the Current Population Survey 
(CPS). The CPS covers 729 sample areas consisting 
of 1,973 counties, independent cities, and minor civil 
divisions throughout the 50 states and the District 
of Columbia. Up to 1993, the sample was selected 
from 1980 census files and is periodically updated 
to reflect new housing construction. In 1994, the 
questionnaire for the CPS was redesigned, and the 
computer-assisted personal interviewing (CAPI) 
method was implemented. In addition, the 1990 
census-based population controls with adjustments 
for the estimated population undercount were also 
introduced. 

The primary function of the monthly CPS is to col- 
lect data on labor force participation of the civilian 
noninstitutional population. (It excludes military 
personnel and inmates of institutions.) In October 
of each year, questions on school enrollment by 
grade and other school characteristics are asked 
about each member of the household. 

For additional information refer to the Current Popu- 
lation Reports, Series P-20, or contact: 

Education and Social Stratification Branch 
Population Division 
Bureau of the Census 
U.S. Department of Commerce 
Washington, DC 20233 

School Enrollment. Each October, the CPS includes 
supplemental questions on the enrollment status of 
the population aged 3 and older. Annual reports 
documenting school enrollment of this population 
have been produced by the Bureau of the Census 
since 1946. 

For additional information about the CPS school 
enrollment data, contact: 

Education and Social Stratification Branch 
Population Division 
Bureau of the Census 
U.S. Department of Commerce 
Washington, DC 20233 

Educational Attainment. Data on years of school 
completed are derived from two questions on the 
CPS instrument. Biennial reports documenting edu- 
cational attainment are produced by the Bureau of 
the Census using March CPS data. 




Beginning with the data for March 1994, tabulations 
are controlled to the 1990 census. Estimates for ear- 
lier years were controlled to earlier censuses. 

For additional information about educational at- 
tainment data, contact: 

Education and Social Stratification Branch 
Population Division 
Bureau of the Census 
U.S. Department of Commerce 
Washington, DC 20233 

Voting and Registration. In November of election 
years, the CPS includes supplemental questions on 
voting and registration within the civilian nonin- 
stitutional population. CPS voting estimates exceed 
counts of the actual number of votes cast. On bal- 
ance, the CPS overstates voting in Presidential 
elections by 10-20 percent of the total number of 
persons reported as having voted. 

Data on voter participation by social and economic 
characteristics of the population of voting age have 
been published since 1964 in Current Population Re- 
ports, Series P-20. 

For additional information about voting and regis- 
tration, contact: 

Jerry T Jennings 
Population Division 
Bureau of the Census 
U.S. Department of Commerce 
Washington, DC 20233 



2. Other Organization Sources 

American College Testing Program 

The American College Testing (ACT) Assessment 
is designed to measure educational development 
in the areas of English, mathematics, social studies, 
and natural sciences. The ACT Assessment is taken 
by college-bound high school students, and the test 
results are used to predict how well students might 
perform in college. 

Prior to the 1984-85 school year, national norms 
were based on a 10 percent sample of the students 
taking the test. Since then, national norms have 
been based on the test scores of aU students taking 
the test. Moreover, beginning with 1984-85, these 
norms have been based on the most recent ACT 
scores available from students scheduled to gradu- 
ate in the spring of the year in which they take the 
test. Duplicate test records are no longer used to 
produce national figures. 
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The 1990 ACT assessment is significantly different 
from previous years. Consequently, it is not pos- 
sible to make direct comparisons between scores 
earned in 1990 and scores earned in previous years. 
To permit continuity in the tracking of score trends, 
ACT has established links between scores earned 
on ACT tests administered before October 1989 and 
scores on the new ACT. 

For additional information about the ACT Assess- 
ment, contact: 

The American College Testing Program 

2201 North Dodge Street 

RO. Box 168 

Iowa City, lA 52243 

American Federation of Teachers 

The American Federation of Teachers (AFT) reports 
national and state average salaries and earnings of 
teachers, other school employees, government 
workers, and professional employees over the past 
25 years. The AFT’s survey of state departments of 
education obtains information on minimum sala- 
ries, experienced teachers reentering the classroom, 
and teacher age and experience. Most data from 
the survey are reported as received, although some 
data are confirmed by telephone. These data are 
available in the AFT’s annual report Survey and 
Analysis of Salary Trends. While serving as the pri- 
mary vehicle for reporting the results of the AFT’s 
annual survey of state departments of education, 
several other data sources are also used in this re- 
port. 

For additional information about this survey, contact: 

American Federation of Teachers 
555 New Jersey Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 20001 

College Entrance Examination Board 

The Admissions Testing Program of the College 
Board comprises a number of college admissions 
tests, including the Preliminary Scholastic Assess- 
ment Test (PSAT), the Scholastic Assessment Test 
(SAT), and Advanced Placement (AP) examinations. 
High school students participate in the testing pro- 
gram as sophomores, juniors, or seniors — some 
more than once during these 3 years. If they have 
taken the tests more than once, only the most re- 
cent scores are tabulated. The PSAT and SAT report 
subscores in the areas of mathematics and verbal 
ability. 



The SAT results are not representative of high school 
students or coUege-bound students nationally since 
the sample is self-selected. Generally, tests are taken 
by students who need the results to attend a par- 
ticular college or university. The state totals are 
greatly affected by the requirements of its state col- 
leges. Public colleges in a number of states require 
ACT scores rather than SAT scores. Thus, the pro- 
portion of students taking the SAT in these states is 
very low and is inappropriate for any comparison. 
In recent years, about 1 million high school students 
have taken the examination annually. 

For additional information about the SAT, contact: 

College Entrance Examination Board 
Educational Testing Service 
Princeton, NJ 08541 

Institute for Social Research 

University of Michigan, Survey Research Center 
Monitoring the Future 

Monitoring the Future is designed to explore 
changes in the values, behaviors, attitudes, and 
lifestyles of the Nation's youth. Measurements are 
taken on such topics as: attitudes, exposure, avail- 
ability, and use of drugs; deviant behavior and 
victimization; education; and social problems. This 
survey has been conducted for the past 23 years 
under a series of investigator-initiated research 
grants awarded by the National Institute of Drug 
Abuse, which is part of the National Institutes of 
Health in the U.S. Department of Health and Hu- 
man Services. Samples are selected to be nationally 
representative of all 8^-, 10‘^-, and 12^^-graders en- 
rolled in public and private schools in the 
coterminous United States. 

For more information, please contact: 

Institute for Social Research 
University of Michigan 
426 Thompson 
Ann Arbor, MI 48104-2321 
Telephone: (313) 764-8363 
e-mail: ISR@mail.isr.umich.edu 

National Education Association 

Estimates of School Statistics 

The National Education Association (NEA) reports 
revenues and expenditure data in its annual pubh- 
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cation. Estimates of School Statistics. Each year the 
NEA prepares regression-based estimates of finan- 
cial and other education statistics and submits them 
to the states for verification. Generally, about 30 
states adjust these estimates based on their own 
data. These preliminary data are published by NEA 
along with revised data from previous years. States 
are asked to revise previously submitted data as 
final figures become available. The most recent 
publication contains all changes reported to the 
NEA. Some tables in The Condition of Education use 
revised estimates of financial data prepared by the 
NEA because it is the most current source. Since 
expenditure data reported to NCES must be certi- 
fied for use in the U.S. Department of Education 
formula grant programs (such as Chapter I of the 
ECIA), NCES data are not available as soon as NEA 
estimates. 

For additional information about this data, contact: 

National Education Association — Research 
1201 16th Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20036 

The International Association for the 
Evaluation of Educational Achievement 

lEA Reading Literacy Study 

In the period 1989-92, the International Association 
for the Evaluation of Educational Achievement 
(IE A) conducted a Reading Literacy Study in 32 
systems of education. The study focused on two 
levels in each of these systems: 1) the grade level 
where most 9-year-olds were to be found; and 2) 
the grade level where most 14-year-olds were to be 
found. 

To obtain comparable samples of students, multi- 
stage sampling was used in each country and 
schools or classes were typically drawn with a prob- 
ability proportional to the size of the school or class. 

Additional information is available in the lEA re- 
port, How in the World Do Students Read? by Warwick 
B. EUey. 

The Third International Mathematics and Science 
Study 

The Third International Mathematics and Science 
Study (TIMSS) is the largest, most comprehensive, 
and most rigorous international comparison of edu- 
cation ever undertaken. During the 1995 school 
year, the study tested the mathematics and science 
knowledge of half a million students from 41 na- 
tions at five different grade levels. At the same time. 
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the students, their teachers, and the principals of 
their schools were asked to respond to question- 
naires about their backgrounds and their attitudes, 
experiences, and practices in the teaching and learn- 
ing of mathematics and science. 

TIMSS is a collaborative research project sponsored 
by the International Association for the Evaluation 
of Educational Achievement (lEA). The TIMSS In- 
ternational Study Center is housed in the Center 
for the Study of Testing, Evaluation, and Educa- 
tional Policy (CSTEEP) at Boston College. The 
TIMSS International Study Director, Albert E. 
Beaton, directs the international activities of the 
study, together with his staff at the International 
Study Center. 

To contact the TIMSS International Study Center: 
Dr. Albert Beaton 

TIMSS International Study Director 
CSTEEP, Campion Hall 323 
Boston College 
Chesnut HiU, MA 02167 
Telephone: (617) 552-4521 
e-mail: timss@hermes.bc.edu 

Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development 

The Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development (OECD) publishes analyses of na- 
tional policies in education, training, and economics 
in 23 countries. The countries surveyed include: 
Australia, Austria, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, Fin- 
land, France, Germany, Ireland, Italy, Japan, 
Luxembourg, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, 
Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, 
United Kingdom, United States, and Yugoslavia. 

Since only developed nations, mostly European, are 
included in OECD studies, the range of analysis is 
limited. However, OECD data allow for some de- 
tailed international comparisons of financial 
resources or other education variables to be made 
for this selected group of countries. 

For additional information on OECD data, contact: 

OECD/CERI/INES 

2, rue Andre-Pascal 

75775 PARIS CEDEX 16, France 

Internet address: 

http: / / www.oecd.org/els/ 
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Academic support: (See Expenditures.) 

Adult education: College, vocational, or 

occupational programs, continuing education or 
noncredit courses, correspondence courses and 
tutoring, as well as courses and other educational 
activities provided by employers, community 
groups, and other providers. 

Advanced degree: Any formal degree attained 
after the bachelor's degree. Advanced degrees 
include master's degrees, doctoral degrees, and 
professional degrees. 

Appropriations (federal funds): Budget authority 
provided through the congressional appropriation 
process that permits federal agencies to incur 
obligations and to make payments. 

Appropriations (institutional revenues): An 
amount (other than a grant or contract) received 
from or made available to an institution through 
an act of a legislative body. 

Associate's degree: A degree granted for the 
successful completion of a subbaccalaureate 
program of studies, usually requiring at least 2 
years (or the equivalent) of full-time college-level 
study. This includes degrees granted in a 
cooperative or work-study program. 

Autism: A developmental disability significantly 
affecting verbal and nonverbal communication and 
social interaction, generally evident before age 3, 
that adversely affects a child's educational 
performance. Other characteristics often associated 
with autism are engagement in repetitive activities 
and stereotyped movements, resistance to 
environmental change or change in daily routines, 
and unusual responses to sensory experiences. 

Auxiliary enterprises: (See Revenues.) 

Average daily attendance (ADA): The aggregate 
attendance of students in a school during a 
reporting period (normally a school year) divided 
by the number of days that school is in session 
during this period. Only days on which the 
students are under the guidance and direction of 
teachers should be considered days that school is 
in session. 

Average daily membership (ADM): The aggregate 
membership of a school during a reporting period 
(normally a school year) divided by the number of 
days that school is in session during this period. 
Only days on which the students are under the 
guidance and direction of teachers should be 




considered days that school is in session. The 
average daily membership for groups of schools 
having varying lengths of terms is the average of 
the average daily memberships obtained for the 
individual schools. 

Baccalaureate degree: (See Bachelor's degree.) 

Bachelor's degree: A degree granted for the 
successful completion of a baccalaureate program 
of studies, usually requiring at least 4 years (or the 
equivalent) of full-time college-level study. This 
includes degrees granted in a cooperative or work- 
study program. 

Bilingual education: Programs in which students 
with limited English proficiency are taught using 
their native language. 

Carnegie unit: A standard of measurement used 
for secondary education that represents the 
completion of a course that meets one period per 
day for one year. 

Catholic school: (See Orientation.) 

Center-based programs: Including Head Start, 
nursery school, prekindergartens, day-care centers 
and preschools. 

Cohort: A group of individuals who have a 
statistical factor in common, for example, year of 
birth. 

Certificate: An award granted for the successful 
completion of a subbaccalaureate program of 
studies, which usual requires less than 2 years of 
full-time postsecondary study. 

College: A postsecondary school that offers general 
or liberal arts education, usually leading to an 
associate's, bachelor's, master's, doctor's, or 
first-professional degree. Junior colleges and 
community colleges are included under this 
terminology. 

Combined elementary and secondary school: A 
school that encompasses instruction at both the 
elementary and secondary levels. Examples of 
combined elementary and secondary school grade 
spans would be grades 1-12 or grades 5-12. 

Comprehensive reform: Efforts to improve 
education for all students by establishing high 
content and performance standards and 
redesigning the various components of the 
educational system in a coordinated and coherent 
fashion to support students' learning to the 
standards. 
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Computer and information sciences: A group of 
instructional programs that describes computer 
and information sciences, including computer 
programming, data processing, and information 
systems. 

Constant dollars: Dollar amounts that have been 
adjusted by means of price and cost indexes to 
eliminate inflationary factors and allow direct 
comparison across years. 

Consumer price index (CPI): This price index 
measures the average change in the cost of a fixed- 
market basket of goods and services purchased by 
consumers. 

Control of institutions: A classification of 
institutions of elementary /secondary or higher 
education by whether the institution is operated 
by publicly elected or appointed officials (public 
control) or by privately elected or appointed 
officials and derives its major source of funds from 
private sources (private control). 

Core subjects: A Nation at Risk recommended that 
all students seeking a high school diploma be 
required to enroll in a core curriculum called "New 
Basics." The core subjects included in this plan are 
4 units of English; 3 units each of science, social 
studies, and mathematics; and 0.5 units of 
computer science. 

Cost of college attendance: Cost of living for 
students attending postsecondary institutions, 
including tuition and fees, books, room and board, 
child care, transportation, and other miscellaneous 
expenses. 

Creating: According to the NAEP arts assessment, 
"Creating" refers to generating original art. This 
may include, but should not be limited to, the 
expression of a student's unique and personal 
ideas, feelings, and responses in the form of a visual 
image, a character, a written or improvised 
dramatic work, or the composition or 
improvisation of a piece of music or a dance. 

Current dollars: Dollar amounts that have not been 
adjusted to compensate for inflation. 

Current expenditures (elementary/secondary): 
Expenditures for the day-to-day operations of the 
schools. Expenditures for items lasting more than 
one year (such as school buses and computers) are 
not included in current expenditures. 



Current expenditures per pupil in enrollment: 
(See Expenditures.) 

Current-fund expenditures: (See Expenditures.) 

Current-fund revenues: (See Revenues.) 

Deaf-blindness: Concomitant hearing and visual 
impairments, the combination of which causes such 
severe communication and other developmental 
and educational problems that the student cannot 
be accommodated in special education programs 
solely for children with deafness or children with 
blindness. 

Dependent student: A student who under federal 
criteria is considered to be financially dependent 
on his or her parents or guardians. Most full-time 
students are considered dependent until they are 
24 years old. 

Distance education: Education or training courses 
delivered to remote (off-campus) locations via 
audio, video, or computer technologies. 

Doctor's degree: An earned degree carrying the 
title of Doctor. The Doctor of Philosophy degree 
(Ph.D.) is the highest academic degree and requires 
mastery within a field of knowledge and 
demonstrated ability to perform scholarly research. 
Other doctorates are awarded for fulfilling 
specialized requirements in professional fields, 
such as education (Ed.D.), musical arts (D.M.A.), 
business administration (D.B.A.), and engineering 
(D.Eng. or D.E.S.). Many doctor's degrees in both 
academic and professional fields require an earned 
master's degree as a prerequisite. First-professional 
degrees, such as M.D. and D.D.S., are not included 
under this heading. (See First-professional degree.) 

Drill and Practice: Software that enables the user 
to work intensively on specific academic skills. 

Dropout: The term is used to describe both the 
event of leaving school before graduating and the 
status of an individual who is not in school and 
who is not a graduate. Transferring schools from a 
public to a private school, for example, is not 
regarded as a dropout event. A person who drops 
out of school may later return and graduate, but 
is called a dropout at the time he or she left school. 
At the time the person returns to school, he or she 
is called a stopout. Measures to describe these often 
complicated behaviors include the event dropout 
rate (or the closely related school persistence rate), 
the status dropout rate, and the high school 
completion rate. 
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Educational and general expenditures: (See 
Expenditures.) 

Educational attainment: The highest grade of 
regular school attended and completed. 

Elementary school: A school classified as 
elementary by state and local practice and 
composed of any span of grades not above grade 
8. Preschool or kindergarten is included under this 
heading only if it is an integral part of an 
elementary school or a regularly established school 
system. 

Elementary/secondary school: As reported in this 
publication, includes only regular schools (i.e., 
schools that are part of state and local school 
systems, and also most not-for-profit private 
elementary /secondary schools, both religiously 
affiliated and nonsectarian). Schools not reported 
include subcollegiate departments of institutions 
of higher education, residential schools for 
exceptional children, federal schools for American 
Indians, and federal schools on military posts and 
other federal installations. 

Employed: Includes civilian, noninstitutionalized 
persons who 1) worked during any part of the 
survey week as paid employees; worked in their 
own businesses, professions, or farms; or worked 
15 hours or more as unpaid workers in a 
family-owned enterprise; or 2) who were not 
working but had jobs or businesses from which 
they were temporarily absent due to illness, bad 
weather, vacation, labor-management dispute, or 
personal reasons, whether or not they were seeking 
another job. 

Engineering and engineering technologies: 
Instructional programs that describe the 
mathematical and natural science knowledge 
gained by study, experience, and practice and 
applied with judgment to develop ways to 
economically use the materials and forces of nature 
for the benefit of humanity. Includes programs that 
prepare individuals to support and assist engineers 
and similar professionals. 

English: A group of instructional programs that 
describes the English language arts, including 
composition, creative writing, and the study of 
literature. 

English as a Second Language (ESL): Programs 
that provide intensive instruction in English for 
students with limited English proficiency. 




Enrollment: The total number of students 
registered in a given school unit at a given time, 
generally in the fall of a year. 

Expected family contribution (EEC): The amount 
that a family is expected to pay toward meeting 
the costs of postsecondary attendance (both 
students and parents of dependent students are 
expected to make contributions). This amount is 
determined through an analysis of need (i.e., the 
Congressional Methodology) and is based on 
taxable and nontaxable income and assets as well 
as family size, the number of family members 
attending postsecondary institutions, 
extraordinary medical expenses, and so forth. For 
dependent students, the EFC consists of both a 
parental contribution and a separately calculated 
student contribution. The minimum student 
contribution in 1988-89 was $700 for freshmen and 
$900 for other undergraduates. 

Expenditures: Charges incurred, whether paid or 
unpaid, which are presumed to benefit the current 
fiscal year. For elementary /secondary schools, 
these include all charges for current outlays plus 
capital outlays and interest on school debt. For 
institutions of higher education, these include 
current outlays plus capital outlays. For 
government, these include charges net of recoveries 
and other correcting transactions other than for 
retirement of debt, investment in securities, 
extension of credit, or as agency transaction. Also, 
government expenditures include only external 
transactions, such as the provision of prerequisites 
or other payments in kind. Aggregates for groups 
of governments exclude intergovernmental 
transactions among the governments. 

Academic support: This category of college 
expenditures includes expenditures for support 
services that are an integral part of the 
institution's primary missions of instruction, 
research, or public service. Includes 
expenditures for libraries, galleries, audio/ 
visual services, academic computing support, 
ancillary support, academic administration, 
personnel development, and course and 
curriculum development. 

Capital outlay: The expenditures for property, 
and for buildings and alterations completed by 
school district staff or contractors. 

Current expenditures (elementary/ 
secondary): The expenditures for operating 
local public schools, excluding capital outlay 
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and interest on school debt. These expenditures 
include such items as salaries for school 
personnel, fixed charges, student 
transportation, school books and materials, and 
energy costs. Beginning in 1980-81, 
expenditures for state administration are 
excluded. 

Current expenditures per pupil in enrollment: 
Current expenditures for the regular school 
term divided by the total number of students 
registered in a given school unit at a given time, 
generally in the fall of a year. 

Current-fund expenditures (higher 
education): Money spent to meet current 
operating costs, including salaries, wages, 
utilities, student services, public services, 
research libraries, scholarships, fellowships, 
auxiliary enterprises, hospitals, and 
independent operations. Excludes loans, 
capital expenditures, and investments. 

Educational and general expenditures: The 
sum of current-fund expenditures for 
instruction, research, public service, academic 
support, student services, institutional support, 
operation and maintenance of plant, and 
awards from restricted and unrestricted funds. 

Instruction: This category includes 

expenditures of the colleges, schools, 
departments, and other instructional divisions 
of higher education institutions, and 
expenditures for departmental research and 
public service, which are not separately 
budgeted. Includes expenditures for both 
credit and noncredit activities. Excludes 
expenditures for academic administration 
where the primary function is administration 
(e.g., academic deans). 

Others: Other than support services and capital 
outlay, the sum of all other current fund 
expenditures for community services, 
nonpublic school programs, adult education, 
community colleges, interest on school debt, 
and other expenditures. 

Scholarships and fellowships: This category 
of college expenditures applies only to money 
given in the form of outright grants and trainee 
stipends to individuals enrolled in formal 
course work, either for credit or not. Aid to 
students in the form of tuition or fee remissions 
is included. College work-study funds are 
excluded and are reported under the program 
O 
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in which the student is working. In the 
tabulations in this volume. Pell grants are not 
included in this expenditure category. 

Support Services: The sum of current fund 
expenditures on student services (e.g., 
guidance, health), instructional services (e.g., 
curriculum development, staff training), 
general and school administration, operation 
and maintenance, transportation, food services, 
and enterprise operations. 

Expenditures per pupil: Charges incurred for a 
particular period of time divided by a student unit 
of measure, such as enrollment, average daily 
attendance, or average daily membership. 

Family income: The combined income of all family 
members 14 years old and older living in the 
household for the period of 1 year. Income includes 
money income from jobs; net income from business, 
farm, or rent; pensions; dividends; interest; social 
security payments; and any other money income. 

Federal aid: Student financial aid provided 
through the federal government. This aid can 
either be provided by or administered by a federal 
agency. Federal agencies providing aid include the 
Department of Education, Department of Health 
and Human Services, Department of Defense, 
Veterans Administration, and the National Science 
Foundation. Federal aid can be in the form of 
grants, loans, and work-study aid. 

Federal funds: Amounts collected and used by the 
federal government for the general purposes of the 
government. There are four types of federal fund 
accounts: the general fund, special funds, public 
enterprise funds, and intragovernmental funds. 
The major federal fund is the general fund, which 
is derived from general taxes and borrowing. 
Federal funds also include certain earmarked 
collections, such as those generated by and used 
to finance a continuing cycle of business-type 
operations. 

First-professional degree: A degree that signifies 
both completion of the academic requirements for 
beginning practice in a given profession and a level 
of professional skill beyond that normally required 
for a bachelor's degree. This degree is usually 
based on a program requiring at least 2 academic 
years of work prior to entrance and a total of at 
least 6 academic years of work to complete the 
degree program, including both prior-required 
college work and the professional program itself. 
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By NCES definition, first-professional degrees are 
awarded in the fields of dentistry (D.D.S or 
D.M.D.), medicine (M.D.), optometry (O.D.), 
osteopathic medicine (D.O.), pharmacy (D.Phar.), 
podiatric medicine (D.P.M.), veterinary medicine 
(D.V.M.), chiropractic (D.C. or D.C.M.), law (J.D.), 
and theological professions (M.Div. or M.H.L.). 

First-time teachers: Individuals who are teaching 
full time in the Nation's school system for the first 
time. These teachers include recent college 
graduates, former substitute teachers, or 
individuals who had other jobs besides teaching 
either inside or outside the field of education. 

Fiscal year: The yearly accounting period for the 
federal government, which begins on October 1 and 
ends on the following September 30. The fiscal year 
is designated by the calendar year in which it ends; 
for example, fiscal year 1992 begins on October 1, 
1991, and ends on September 30, 1992. (From fiscal 
year 1844 to fiscal year 1976 the fiscal year began 
on July 1 and ended on the following June 30.) 

Foreign languages: A group of instructional 
programs that describes the structure and use of 
language that is common or indigenous to 
individuals of the same community or nation, the 
same geographical area, or the same cultural 
traditions. Programs cover such features as sound, 
literature, syntax, phonology, semantics, sentences, 
prose, and verse, as well as the development of 
skills and attitudes used in communicating and 
evaluating thoughts and feelings through oral and 
written language. 

Free lunch eligibles: The National School Lunch 
Program's assistance program for low-income 
children. Families with school-age children who 
fall below the poverty level and have no other 
significant assets are eligible to receive government 
assistance in the form of free or reduced-price 
school lunches. 

Full-time enrollment: The number of students 
enrolled in higher education courses with a total 
credit load equal to at least 75 percent of the normal 
full-time course load. 

Full-time-equivalent (FTE) enrollment: For 
institutions of higher education, enrollment of 
full-time students, plus the full-time equivalent of 
part-time students as reported by institutions. In 
the absence of an equivalent reported by an 



institution, the FTE enrollment is estimated by 
adding one-third of part-time enrollment to 
full-time enrollment. 

Full-time instructional faculty: Those members 
of the instruction/research staff who are employed 
full time as defined by the institution, including 
faculty with released time for research and faculty 
on sabbatical leave. The full-time category excludes 
faculty who are employed to teach less than two 
semesters, three quarters, two trimesters, or two 
4-month sessions; replacements for faculty on 
sabbatical leave or those on leave without pay; 
faculty for preclinical and clinical medicine; faculty 
who are donating their services; faculty who are 
members of military organizations and who are 
paid on a different pay scale from civilian 
employees; academic officers whose primary duties 
are administrative; and graduate students who 
assist in the instruction of courses. 

Full-time worker: One who is employed for 35 or 
more hours per week, including paid leave for 
illness, vacation, and holidays. Hours may be 
reported either for a survey reference week, or for 
the previous calendar year, in which case they refer 
to the usual hours worked. 



GED recipient: A person who has obtained 
certification of high school equivalency by meeting 
state requirements and passing an approved exam, 
which is intended to provide an appraisal of the 
person's achievement or performance in the broad 
subject matter areas usually required for high 
school graduation. (See General Educational 
Development Test.) 

General Educational Development (GED) Test: A 
test administered by the American Council on 
Education as the basis for awarding a high school 
equivalency certification. 

Geographic region: 1) The four regions used by 
the Bureau of Economic Analysis of the U.S. 
Department of Commerce, the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress, and the 
National Education Association (NEA) are as 
follows (note that the NEA designated the Central 
region as the Middle region in its classification): 
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2) The regions used by the Bureau of the Census in 


Current Population Survey (CPS) tabulations are 
as follows: 
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Government appropriation: An amount (other 
than a grant or contract) received from or made 
available to an institution through an act of a 
legislative body. 

Government grant or contract: Revenues from a 
government agency for a specific research project 
or other program. 

Graduate: An individual who has received formal 
recognition for the successful completion of a 
prescribed program of studies. 

Graduate Record Examination (GRE): Multiple- 
choice examinations administered by the 
Educational Testing Service (ETS) and taken by 
applicants who plan to attend certain graduate 
schools. Two generalized tests are offered, plus 
specialized tests in a variety of subject areas. 
Ordinarily, a student will take only the specialized 
test that applies to the intended field of study. 

Grants: Also known as scholarships, these are 
funds for postsecondary education that do not have 
to be repaid. 

Gross Domestic Product (GDP): Gross national 
product less net property income from abroad. 
Both gross national product and gross domestic 
product aggregate only the incomes of residents of 
a nation, corporate and individual, derived directly 
from the current production of goods and services. 
However, gross national product also includes net 
property from abroad. (See also Gross National 
Product.) 

Gross National Product (GNP): A measure of the 
money value of the goods and services available 
to the nation from economic activity. GNP can be 
viewed in terms of expenditure categories, which 
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include purchases of goods and services by 
consumers and government, gross private 
domestic investment, and net exports of goods and 
services. The goods and services included are 
largely those bought for final use (excluding illegal 
transactions) in the market economy A number of 
inclusions, however, represent imputed values, the 
most important of which is rental value of 
owner-occupied housing. GNP, in this broad 
context, measures the output attributable to the 
factors of production, labor, and property supplied 
by U.S. residents. 

Group of Seven (G-7): This group is composed of 
seven industrialized nations with large economies: 
Canada, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States. 

Guidance counselor: (See Staff, elementary/ 
secondary education.) 

Hearing impairments: An impairment in hearing, 
whether permanent or fluctuating, that adversely 
affects a child's educational performance, in the 
most severe case because the child is impaired in 
processing linguistic information through hearing. 

High school: A secondary school offering the final 
years of high school work necessary for graduation, 
usually including grades 10, 11, 12 (in a 6-3-3 plan) 
or grades 9, 10, 11, and 12 (in a 6-2-4 plan). 

High school program: A program of studies 
designed to prepare students for their 
postsecondary education and occupation. Four 
types of programs are usually distinguished as 
academic, vocational, general, and personal use. 
An academic program is designed to prepare 
students for continued study at a college or 
university. A vocational program is designed to 
prepare students for employment in one or more 
semiskilled, skilled, or technical occupations. A 
general program is designed to provide students 
with the understanding and competence to 
function effectively in a free society, and usually 
represents a mixture of academic and vocational 
components. A personal use program provides a 
student with general skills in areas such as health, 
religion, and military science. 

Higher education: Study beyond secondary school 
at an institution that offers programs terminating 
in an associate's, bachelor's, or higher degree. 

Higher education institutions (general 
definition): Institutions providing education 
above the instructional level of the secondary 
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schools, usually beginning with grade 13. T 5 qDically, 
these institutions include colleges, universities, 
graduate schools, professional schools, and other 
degree-granting institutions. 

Higher education price index: A price index that 
measures average changes in the prices of goods 
and services purchased by colleges and universities 
through current-fund education and general 
expenditures (excluding expenditures for 
sponsored research and auxiliary enterprises). 

Humanities: Instructional programs in the 
following fields: area and ethnic studies, foreign 
languages, letters, liberal /general studies, multi/ 
interdisciplinary studies, philosophy and religion, 
theology, and the visual and performing arts. 

Independent operations: A group of 

self-supporting activities under the control of a 
college or university. For purposes of financial 
surveys conducted by the National Center for 
Education Statistics, this category is composed 
principally of federally funded research and 
development centers (FFRDC). 

Inflation: An upward movement in general price 
levels that results in a decline of purchasing power. 

Institutional support: The category of higher 
education expenditures that includes day-to-day 
operational support for colleges, excluding 
expenditures for physical plant operations. 
Examples of institutional support include general 
administrative services, executive direction and 
planning, legal and fiscal operations, and 
community relations. 

Instruction: (See Expenditures.) 

Instructional expenditures (elementary/ 
secondary): Current expenditures for activities 
directly associated with the interaction between 
teachers and students. These include teacher 
salaries and benefits, supplies (such as textbooks), 
and purchased instructional services. 

Instructional staff: Full-time-equivalent number 
of positions, not the number of different individuals 
occupying the positions during the school year. In 
local schools, includes all public elementary and 
secondary (junior and senior high) day-school 
positions that are in the nature of teaching or in 
the improvement of the teaching-learning situation. 
Includes consultants or supervisors of instruction, 
principals, teachers, guidance personnel, librarians, 
psychological personnel, and other instructional 
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staff. Excludes administrative staff, attendance 
personnel, clerical personnel, and junior college 
staff. 

International Standard Classification of 
Education (ISCED) levels: The International 
Standard Classification of Education (ISCED) was 
designed as an instrument for presenting statistics 
on education internationally. Many countries 
report education statistics to UNESCO and the 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development (OECD) using the ISCED. In this 
classification system, education is divided into 
several levels. The levels that follow are presented 
in The Condition of Education. 

Education preceding the first level (early childhood 
education) where it is provided, usually begins 
at age 3, 4, or 5 (sometimes earlier) and lasts 
from 1-3 years. For the United States, this 
would be mostly nursery schools and 
kindergarten classes. 

Education at the first level (primary education) 
usually begins at age 5, 6, or 7 and lasts for 
about 5 or 6 years. For the United States, the 
first level starts with grade 1 and ends with 
grade 6. 

Education at the second level (lower secondary 
education) begins at about age 11 or 12 and lasts 
for about 3 years. For the United States, the 
second level starts with grade 7 and ends with 
grade 9. 

Education at the third level (upper secondary 
education) begins at about age 14 or 15 and lasts 
for approximately 3 years. For the United 
States, the third level starts with grade 10 and 
ends with grade 12. 

Education at the fifth level (nonuniversity higher 
education) is provided at community colleges, 
vocational-technical colleges, and other degree- 
granting institutions in which programs 
typically take 2 years or more, but less than 4 
years to complete. 

Education at the sixth level (university higher 
education) is provided in undergraduate 
programs at 4-year colleges and universities in 
the United States and, generally, at universities 
in other countries. Completing education at 
the third level (upper secondary education) is 
usually required as a minimum condition for 
admission. Admission is competitive in most 
cases. 



Education at the seventh level (graduate and 
professional higher education) is provided in 
graduate and professional schools that 
generally require a university diploma as a 
minimum condition for admission. 

Education at the ninth level (undistributed) is a 
classification reserved for enrollments, 
expenditures, or programs that cannot be 
unambiguously assigned to one of the 
aforementioned levels. Some countries, for 
example, assign nongraded special education 
or recreational nondegree adult education 
programs to this level. Other countries assign 
nothing to this level, preferring instead to 
allocate enrollments, expenditures, and 
programs to levels as best they can. 

Kindergarten: Includes transitional kindergarten, 
kindergarten, and pre-first-grade students. 

Labor force: Individuals employed as civilians, 
unemployed, or in the armed services during the 
survey week. The "civilian labor force" is 
composed of all civilians classified as employed or 
unemployed. (See Employed and Unemployed.) 

Life sciences: Life sciences are instructional 
programs that describe the systematic study of 
living organisms. Life sciences include biology, 
biochemistry, biophysics, and zoology. 

Limited-English-proficient: A concept developed 
to assist in identifying those language-minority 
students (children from language backgrounds 
other than English) who need language assistance 
services, in their own language or in English, in 
the schools. The Bilingual Education Act, 
reauthorized in 1988 (P.L. 100-297), describes a 
limited-English-proficient (LEP) student as one 
who 

1) meets one or more of the following conditions: 

a) a student who was born outside the United 
States or whose native language is not 
English; 

b) a student who comes from an environment 
where a language other than English is 
dominant; or 

c) a student who is an American Indian or 
Alaskan Native and comes from an 
environment where a language other than 
Enghsh has had a significant impact on his/ 
her level of English language proficiency; 
and 
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2) has sufficient difficulty speaking, reading, 
writing, or understanding the English language 
to deny him or her the opportunity to learn 
successfully in English-only classrooms. 

Many ways of making this determination about an 
individual students' English proficiency are being 
used by school systems across the United States. 
These include various combinations of home 
language surveys, informal teacher determination, 
formal interviews, and a number of types of 
assessment tests for classification, placement, and 
monitoring of progress. 

Loan: Borrowed money that must be repaid. 

Local education agency (LEA): (See School 
district.) 

Master's degree: A degree awarded for successful 
completion of a program generally requiring 1 or 
2 years of full-time college-level study beyond the 
bachelor's degree. One type of master's degree, 
including the Master of Arts degree, or M.A., and 
the Master of Science degree, or M.S., is awarded 
in the liberal arts and sciences for advanced 
scholarship in a subject field or discipline and 
demonstrated ability to perform scholarly research. 
A second type of master's degree is awarded for 
the completion of a professionally oriented 
program, for example, an M.Ed. in education, an 
M.B.A. in business administration, an M.F. A. in fine 
arts, an M.M. in music, an M.S.W. in social work, 
and an M.P.A. in public administration. A third 
type of master's degree is awarded in professional 
fields for study beyond the first-professional 
degree, for example, the Master of Laws (LL.M.) 
and Master of Science in various medical 
specializations. 

Mathematics: A group of instructional programs 
that describes the science of logical symbolic 
language and its applications. 

Mental retardation: Significantly subaverage 
general intellectual functioning existing 
concurrently with deficits in adaptive behavior and 
manifested during the developmental period that 
adversely affects a child's educational performance. 

Metropolitan population: The population residing 
in metropolitan statistical areas (MSAs). (See 
Metropolitan Statistical Area.) 

Metropolitan Statistical Area (MSA): A large 
population nucleus and the nearby communities 
that have a high degree of economic and social 
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integration with that nucleus. Each MSA consists 
of one or more entire counties (or county 
equivalents) that meet specified standards 
pertaining to population, commuting ties, and 
metropolitan character. In New England, towns 
and cities, rather than counties, are the basic units. 
MSAs are designated by the Office of Management 
and Budget. An MSA includes a city and, generally, 
its entire urban area and the remainder of the 
county or counties in which the urban area is 
located. An MSA also includes such additional 
outlying counties that meet specified criteria 
relating to metropolitan character and level of 
commuting of workers into the central city or 
counties. Specified criteria governing the definition 
of MSAs recognized before 1980 are published in 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas: 1975, issued 
by the Office of Management and Budget. New 
MSAs were designated when 1980 and 1990 counts 
showed that they met one or both of the following 
criteria: 

1) Included a city with a population of at least 

50.000 within their corporate limits; or 

2) Included a Census Bureau-defined urbanized 

area (which must have a population of at least 

50,000) and a total MSA population of at least 

100.000 (or, in New England, 75,000). 

Minority: Any racial-ethnic group that is non white 
and not Hispanic is considered minority. (See 
Racial-ethnic group.) 

Modal grade: The modal grade is the year of school 
in which the largest proportion of students of a 
given age are enrolled. Enrolled persons are 
classified according to their relative progress in 
school; that is, whether the grade or year in which 
they were enrolled was below, at, or above the 
modal (or typical) grade for persons of their age at 
the time of the survey. 

Multiple disabilities: concomitant impairments 
(such as mental retardation-blindness, mental 
retardation-orthopedic impairment, etc.), the 
combination of which causes such severe 
educational problems that they cannot be 
accommodated in special education programs 
solely for one of the impairments. The term does 
not include deaf-blindness. 

A Nation at Risk: A report published by the U.S. 
Department of Education in 1983 highlighting 
deficiencies in knowledge of the Nation's students 
and population as a whole in areas such as literacy, 
mathematics, geography, and basic science. 
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National Council of Teachers of Mathematics' 
(NCTM) Curriculum and Evaluation Standards 
for School Mathematics: In 1989, in response to 
the call for reform in the teaching and learning of 
mathematics, the NCTM's Commission on 
Standards for School Mathematics was established 
to develop the Curriculum and Evaluation 
Standards for School Mathematics. The purpose 
of these standards was to create a coherent vision 
of what it means to be mathematically literate and 
to create a set of standards to guide the revision of 
the school mathematics curriculum and its 
associated evaluation toward this vision. 

Natural sciences: A group of fields of study that 
includes the life sciences, physical sciences, and 
mathematics. 

Nonmetropolitan residence group: The 

population residing outside metropolitan statistical 
areas. (See Metropolitan statistical area.) 

Nonsupervisory instructional staff: Persons such 
as curriculum specialists, counselors, librarians, 
remedial specialists, and others possessing 
education certification but not responsible for the 
day-to-day teaching of the same group of pupils. 

Nontenure-track faculty: Faculty members who 
were either not on the tenure track or whose faculty 
status lacked a tenure system at the sampled 
institution. 

Nursery school: (See Preprimary.) 

Obligations: Amounts of orders placed, contracts 
awarded, services received, or similar legally 
binding commitments made by federal agencies 
during a given period that will require outlays 
during the same or some future period. 

Orientation (private school): The group or groups, 
if any, with which a private elementary/ secondary 
school is affiliated, or from which it derives subsidy 
or support. Such organizations include the 
following: 

Catholic school: A private school over which 
a Roman Catholic church group exercises some 
control or provides some form of subsidy. 
Catholic schools for the most part include those 
operated or supported by: a parish, a group of 
parishes, a diocese, or a Catholic religious order. 

Other religious school: A private school that 
is affiliated with an organized religion or 
denomination other than Roman Catholicism 



or that has a religious orientation other than 
Catholicism in its operation and curriculum. 

Nonsectarian school: A private school whose 
curriculum and operation are independent of 
religious orientation and influence in all but 
incidental ways. 

Orthopedic impairments: A severe orthopedic 
impairment that adversely affects a child's 
educational performance. The term includes 
impairments caused by congenital anomaly (e.g., 
clubfoot, absence of some member, etc.), 
impairments caused by disease (e.g., poliomyelitis, 
bone tuberculosis, etc.), and impairments from 
other causes (e.g., cerebral palsy, amputations, and 
fractures or burns that cause contractures). 

Other health impairments: Having limited 
strength, vitality or alertness, due to chronic or 
acute health problems such as a heart condition, 
tuberculosis, rheumatic fever, nephritis, asthma, 
sickle cell anemia, hemophilia, epilepsy, lead 
poisoning, leukemia, or diabetes that adversely 
affects a child's educational performance. 

Other technical/professional fields: A group of 
occupationally oriented fields, other than business, 
computer science, education, and engineering, 
which includes agriculture and agricultural 
sciences, architecture, communications, 
communications technologies, home economics, 
law, library and archival sciences, military sciences, 
parks and recreation, protective services, and 
public affairs. 

Outlays: The value of checks issued, interest 
accrued on the public debt, or other payments 
made, net of refunds and reimbursements. 

Parent: In the Current Population Survey, a parent 
is defined as a biological, adoptive, step, or foster 
parent, or a legal guardian. In other words, 
"parents" have some biological or legal association 
to the child. A parent is not necessarily the head of 
the household. A parent's highest education level 
was determined by merging information from the 
parent's record with information from his or her 
children's record. When no parent resided in the 
household, information from the legal guardian's 
record was merged with information from the 
children's record. 

Part-time enrollment: The number of students 
enrolled in higher education courses with a total 
credit load less than 75 percent of the normal 
full-time credit load. 
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Part-time worker: One who is employed for 1-34 
hours a week, including paid leave for illness, 
vacation, and holidays. Hours may be reported 
either for a survey reference week, or for the 
previous calendar year, in which case they refer to 
the usual hours worked. 

Part-year worker: One who was employed at least 
1 week but fewer than 50 weeks during the 
previous calendar year, including paid leave for 
illness, vacation, or other reasons. 

Percentile (score): A value on a scale of zero to 100 
that indicates the percent of a distribution that is 
equal to or below it. For example, a score in the 
95th percentile is a score equal to or better than 95 
percent of all other scores. 

Performing: According to the NAEP arts 

assessment, "Performing" means performing an 
existing work, a process that calls upon the 
interpretive or re-creative skills of the student. 
Typically, "performing" and existing work does not 
apply to the visual arts, where reproducing an 
artist's existing work is not central. However, it 
does suggest the engagement and motivation 
involved in creating a work of art. 

Personal income: Current income received by 
persons from all sources minus their personal 
contributions for social insurance. Classified as 
"persons" are individuals (including owners of 
unincorporated firms), nonprofit institutions 
serving individuals, private trust funds, and 
private noninsured welfare funds. Personal income 
includes transfers (payments not resulting from 
current production) from government and business 
such as social security benefits and military 
pensions, but excludes transfers among persons. 

Physical sciences: Physical sciences are 

instructional programs that describe inanimate 
objects, processes, or matter, energy, and associated 
phenomena. Physical sciences include astronomy, 
astrophysics, atmospheric sciences, chemistry, 
geology, physics, planetary science, and science 
technologies. 

Portfolio: A collection of student-generated 
artifacts. Portfolios are used to provide evidence 
over a period of time about the range and extent of 
a student's performance and growth. 

Postsecondary education: The provision of formal 
instructional programs with a curriculum designed 
primarily for students who have completed the 
requirements for a high school diploma or 







equivalent. This includes programs of an academic, 
vocational, and continuing professional education 
purpose, and excludes vocational and adult basic 
education programs. 

Poverty level: Poverty status is based on reports 
of family income on the March Current Population 
Survey. Families or individuals with gross incomes 
below the poverty threshold are classified as below 
the poverty level. Poverty thresholds in 1992 
ranged from $7,143 for a person living alone to 
$28,745 for a family of four or more. 

Prekindergarten: (See Preprimary.) 

Preprimary: Elementary education programs for 
children who are too young for first grade. Includes 
center-based programs and kindergarten. 

Private school or institution: A school or 
institution that is controlled by an individual or 
agency other than a state, a subdivision of a state, 
or the federal government, which is usually not 
supported primarily by public funds, and is not 
operated by publicly elected or appointed officials. 

Proprietary institution: An educational institution 
that is under private control but whose profits 
derive from revenues subject to taxation. 

Purchasing Power Parity (PPP) Indices: 
Purchasing Power Parity (PPP) exchange rates, or 
indices, are the currency exchange rates that 
equalize the purchasing power of different 
currencies, meaning that when a given sum of 
money is converted into different currencies at the 
PPP exchange rates, it will buy the same basket of 
goods and services in all countries. PPP indices 
are the rates of currency conversion which 
eliminate the difference in price levels among 
countries. Thus, when expenditures on GDP for 
different countries are converted into a common 
currency by means of PPP indices, they are 
expressed at the same set of international prices, 
so that comparisons among countries reflect only 
differences in the volume of goods and services 
purchased. 

Racial-ethnic group: Classification indicating 
general racial or ethnic heritage based on self- 
identification, as in data collected by the Bureau of 
the Census, or on observer identification, as in data 
collected by the Office for Civil Rights. These 
categories are in accordance with the Office of 
Management and Budget standard classification 
scheme presented: 
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American Indian/ Alaskan Native: A person 
having origins in any of the original peoples 
of North America and maintaining cultural 
identification through tribal affiliation or 
community recognition. 

Asian/Pacific Islander: A person having 
origins in any of the original peoples of the Far 
East, Southeast Asia, the Indian subcontinent, 
or the Pacific Islands. This area includes, for 
example, China, India, Japan, Korea, the 
Philippine Islands, and Samoa. 

Black: A person having origins in any of the 
black racial groups in Africa. In this report, 
normally excludes persons of Hispanic origin. 
Those measures that do not exclude persons of 
Hispanic origin are noted accordingly. 

Hispanic: A person of Mexican, Puerto Rican, 
Cuban, Central or South American, or other 
Spanish culture or origin, regardless of race. 

White: A person having origins in any of the 
original peoples of Europe, North Africa, or 
the Middle East. In this report, normally 
excludes persons of Hispanic origin. Those 
measures that do not exclude persons of 
Hispanic origin are noted accordingly. 

Reasoning task: According to the Third 

International Mathematics and Science Study 
( 1996 ), a "reasoning task" is any activity in which 
a student is required to: explain reasoning behind 
an idea; represent and analyze relationships using 
tables, charts or graphs; work on problems for 
which there is no immediately obvious method of 
solution; or write equations to represent 
relationships. 

Reentrants: Teachers who left the school system 
for a period of time, and have now returned to 
classroom teaching. 

Remedial course (postsecondary): Courses 
provided in reading, writing, or mathematics for 
college students lacking those skills necessary to 
perform college-level work at the level required by 
the institution; thus, what constitutes remedial 
courses varies from institution to institution. 

Remedial education: Instruction for a student 
lacking the reading, writing, or mathematics skills 
necessary to perform college-level work at the level 
required by the attended institution. 
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Responding: According to the NAEP arts 

assessment, "Responding" varies from that of an 
audience member to the interactive response 
between a student and a particular medium. The 
response is usually a combination of affective, 
cognitive, and physical behavior. Responding 
involves a level of perceptual or observational skill; 
a description, analysis, or interpretation on the part 
of the respondent; and sometimes a judgment or 
evaluation based on some criteria which may be 
self-constructed or commonly held by a group or 
culture. Responding calls on higher order thinking 
and is central to the creative process. Although a 
response is usually thought of as verbal (oral or 
written), responses can and should also be 
conveyed nonverbally or in the art forms 
themselves. Major works of art in all traditions 
engage artists in a dialogue that crosses 
generations. 

Revenues: All funds received from external 
sources, net of refunds, and correcting transactions. 
Noncash transactions such as receipt of services, 
commodities, or other receipts "in kind" are 
excluded, as are funds received from the issuance 
of debt, liquidation of investments, and nonroutine 
sale of property. 

Auxiliary enterprises: This category includes 
those essentially self-supporting operations 
that exist to furnish a service to students, 
faculty, or staff, and that charge a fee that is 
directly related to, although not necessarily 
equal to, the cost of the service. Examples are 
residence halls, food services, college stores, 
and intercollegiate athletics. 

Current-fund revenues (higher education): 
Money received during the current fiscal year 
from revenue that can be used to pay 
obligations currently due, and surpluses 
reappropriated for the current fiscal year. 

Salary: The total amount regularly paid or 
stipulated to be paid to an individual, before 
deductions, for personal services rendered while 
on the payroll of a business or organization. 

Salary workers: Any person who worked one or 
more days during the previous year and was paid 
on the basis of a yearly salary is considered a salary 
worker. 

Scholarships and fellowships: (See Expenditures.) 

Scholastic Assessment Test (SAT): An 

examination administered by the Educational 
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Testing Service and used to predict the facility with 
which an individual will progress in learning 
college-level academic subjects. 

School climate: The social system and culture of 
the school, including the organizational structure 
of the school and values and expectations within 
it. 

School district: An education agency at the local 
level that exists primarily to operate public schools 
or to contract for public school services. Synonyms 
are "local basic administrative unit" and "local 
education agency." 

School year: The 12-month period of time denoting 
the beginning and ending dates for school 
accounting purposes, usually from July 1 through 
June 30. 

Science: The body of related courses concerned 
with knowledge of the physical and biological 
world and with the processes of discovering and 
validating this knowledge. 

Secondary school: A school that has any span of 
grades beginning with the next grade following an 
elementary or middle school (usually grade 7, 8, 
or 9) and ending with or below grade 12. Both 
junior high schools and senior high schools are 
included. 

Serious emotional disturbance: A condition 
exhibiting one or more of the following 
characteristics over a long period of time and to a 
marked degree that adversely affects a child's 
educational performance — 

1) an inability to learn that cannot be explained 
by intellectual, sensory, or health factors; 

2) an inability to build or maintain satisfactory 
interpersonal relationships with peers and 
teachers; 

3) inappropriate types of behavior or feelings 
under normal circumstances; 

4) a general pervasive mood of unhappiness or 
depression; or 

5) a tendency to develop physical symptoms or 
fears associated with personal or school 
problems. 

The term includes schizophrenia. The term does 
not apply to children who are socially maladjusted, 
unless it is determined that they have a serious 
emotional disturbance. 



Simulations and Applications: Software that 
enables the user to experience a realistic 
reproduction of an actual situation or enables the 
user to manipulate information to create 
documents and reports. 

Social and behavioral sciences: A group of 
scientific fields of study that includes antluopology, 
archeology, criminology, demography, economics, 
geography, history, international relations, 
psychology, sociology, and urban studies. 

Social studies: A group of instructional programs 
that describes the substantive portions of behavior, 
past and present activities, interactions, and 
organizations of people associated together for 
religious, benevolent, cultural, scientific, political, 
patriotic, or other purposes. 

Socioeconomic status (SES): The SES quartile 
variable used for both High School and Beyond and 
the National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 
was built using parental education level, parental 
occupation, family income, and household items. 
Students were placed in quartiles based on their 
standardized composite score. By definition, one 
quarter of each cohort will reside in the bottom SES 
quartile, even if education levels, income, and the 
number of persons in more prestigious occupations 
increase. The terms high, middle, and low SES refer 
to the upper, middle two, and lower quartiles of 
the weighted SES composite index distribution. 

Specific learning disabilities: A disorder in one 
or more of the basic psychological processes 
involved in understanding or in using language, 
spoken or written, that may manifest itself in an 
imperfect ability to listen, think, speak, read, write, 
spell, or to do mathematical calculations. The term 
includes such conditions as perceptual disabilities, 
brain injury, minimal brain dysfunction, dyslexia, 
and developmental aphasia. The term does not 
apply to children who have learning problems that 
are primarily the result of visual, hearing, or motor 
disabilities, of mental retardation, of emotional 
disturbance, or of environmental, cultural, or 
economic disadvantage. 

Speech or language impairments: A 

communication disorder such as stuttering, 
impaired articulation, a language impairment, or 
a voice impairment that adversely affects a child's 
educational performance. 

Staff assignments, elementary and secondary 
school: 
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District administrative support staff: 
Personnel who are assigned to the staffs of the 
district administrators. They may be clerks, 
computer programmers, and others concerned 
with the functioning of the entire district. 

District administrators: The chief executive 
officers of education agencies (such as 
superintendents and deputies) and all others 
with district-wide responsibility. Such 
positions may be business managers, 
administrative assistants, coordinators, and the 
like. 

Guidance counselors: Professional staff whose 
activities involve counseling students and 
parents, consulting with other staff members 
on learning problems, evaluating the abilities 
of students, assisting students in personal and 
social development, providing referral 
assistance, and working with other staff 
members in planning and conducting guidance 
programs for students. 

Instructional (teacher) aides: Those staff 
members assigned to assist a teacher with 
routine activities associated with teaching (i.e., 
those activities requiring minor decisions 
regarding students, such as monitoring, 
conducting rote exercises, operating 
equipment, and clerking). Volunteer aides are 
not included in this category. 

Librarians: Staff members assigned to perform 
professional library service activities such as 
selecting, acquiring, preparing, cataloging, and 
circulating books and other printed materials; 
planning the use of the library by students, 
teachers, and other members of the 
instructional staff; and guiding individuals in 
their use of library books and materials that 
are maintained separately or as part of an 
instructional materials center. 

Other support services staff: All staff not 
reported in other categories. This group 
includes media personnel, social workers, data 
processors, health maintenance workers, bus 
drivers, security, cafeteria workers, and other 
staff. 

School administrators: Those staff members 
whose activities are concerned with directing 
and managing the operation of a particular 
school. They may be principals or assistant 
principals, including those who coordinate 



school instructional activities with those of the 
local education agency (LEA) and other 
appropriate units. 

Stopout: (See Dropout.) 

Student membership: The number of students 
enrolled (at a particular school, district, or county, 
etc.) on or about October 1. 

Subbaccalaureate degree: Award granted for the 
successful completion of studies at either 2-year or 
less-than-2-year institutions. Subbaccalaureate 
degrees typically include associate's degrees and 
certificates. 

Support services expenditures (elementary/ 
secondary): Current expenditures for activities 
which support instruction. These services include 
school building operation and maintenance, school 
administration, student support services, student 
transportation, instructional staff support, school 
district administration, business services, research, 
testing, and data processing. 

Tax expenditures: Losses of tax revenue 

attributable to provisions of the federal income tax 
laws that allow a special exclusion, exemption, or 
deduction from gross income or provide a special 
credit, preferential rate of tax, or a deferral of tax 
liability affecting individual or corporate income 
tax liabilities. 

Technical/professional fields: A group of 

occupationally oriented fields of study, other than 
engineering and computer science, that includes 
agriculture and agricultural sciences, architecture, 
business and management, communications, 
education, health sciences, home economics, law, 
library and archival sciences, military sciences, 
parks and recreation, protective services, and 
public affairs. 

Tenure-track faculty: Faculty members who were 
either tenured or on the tenure track at their 
institution. 

Title I : Title I, part of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 (ESEA), is 
designed to help disadvantaged children meet 
challenging content and student performance 
standards. Part A of Title I provides financial 
assistance through state educational agencies to 
local educational agencies to meet the educational 
needs of children who are failing or most at risk of 
failing to meet a state's challenging content and 
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Student performance standards in school 
attendance areas and schools with high 
concentrations of children from low-income 
families and in local institutions for neglected or 
delinquent children. 

Levels of Title I funding: 

1) No Title I: Schools that do not receive Title 
I funds. 

2) Title I nonschoolwide program: School 
received Title I funds, but do not operate a 
schoolwide program. 

3) Title I schoolwide program: School receives 
Title I funds and operates a schoolwide 
program. 

Total expenditure per pupil in average daily 
attendance: Includes all expenditures allocable to 
per pupil costs divided by average daily 
attendance. These allocable expenditures include 
current expenditures for regular school programs, 
interest on school debt, and capital outlay. 
Beginning in 1980-81, expenditures for state 
administration are excluded and expenditures for 
other programs (summer schools, community 
colleges, and private schools) are included. 

Traumatic brain injury: An acquired injury to the 
brain caused by an external physical force, resulting 
in total or partial functional disability or 
psychosocial impairment, or both, that adversely 
affects a child's educational performance. The term 
applies to open or closed head injuries resulting in 
impairments in one or more areas, such as 
cognition; language; memory; attention; reasoning; 
abstract thinking; judgment; problem-solving; 
sensory, perceptual and motor abilities; 
psychosocial behavior; physical functions; 
information processing; and speech. The term does 
not imply to brain injuries that are congenital or 
degenerative, or brain injuries induced by birth 
trauma. 

Tuition and fees: A payment or charge for 
instruction or compensation for services, privileges, 
or the use of equipment, books, or other goods. 

Type of higher education institutions: 

4-year institution: An institution legally 
authorized to offer and offering at least a 4-year 
program of college-level studies wholly or 
principally creditable toward a baccalaureate 
degree. In some tables a further division 
between universities and other 4-year 
institutions is made. A ''university" is a 



postsecondary institution that typically 
comprises one or more graduate professional 
schools. (See also University.) 

2-year institution: An institution legally 
authorized to offer and offering at least a 2-year 
program of college-level studies that terminates 
in an associate's degree or is principally 
creditable toward a baccalaureate degree. 

Undergraduate students: Students registered at 
an institution of higher education in a program 
leading to a baccalaureate degree or other formal 
award below the baccalaureate such as an associate 
degree. 

Unemployed: Civilians who had no employment 
but were available for work and 1) had engaged in 
any specific job-seeking activity within the past 4 
weete, 2) were waiting to be called back to a job 
from which they had been laid off, or 3) were 
waiting to report to a new wage or salary job within 
30 days. 

University: An institution of higher education that 
consists of a liberal arts college, a diverse graduate 
program, and usually two or more professional 
schools or faculties, and is empowered to confer 
degrees in various fields of study. 

Urbanicity: 

1) In the Schools and Staffing Survey, school 
location is categorized based on the 
classification in both the Common Core of Data 
(CCD) and the Quality Education data (QED), 
as drawn from U.S. Census data and 
definitions. The results are summarized in 
three variables: 

Central city: central city of an MSA 
(Metropolitan Statistical Area). 

Urban fringellarge town: area surrounding 
a central city but within a county 
constituting an MSA. 

Kur all small town: outside an MSA. 

2) In the High School and Beyond Survey, 
urbanicity is classified based on the Curriculum 
Information Center code as follows: 

Urban: within a central city of an MSA. 
Suburban: within an MSA but outside the 
central city area. 

Rural: outside a designated MSA. 

Visual impairments: An impairment in vision that, 
even with correction, adversely affects a child's 
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educational performance. The term includes both 
partial sight and blindness. 

Vocational education: Organized educational 
programs, services, and activities that are directly 
related to the preparation of individuals for paid 
or unpaid employment, or for additional 
preparation for a career, requiring other than a 
baccalaureate or advanced degree. 



Work-study: A generic term for programs designed 
to provide part-time employment as a source of 
funds to pay for postsecondary education as well 
as a federal program that is administered through 
postsecondary institutions. 

Year-round worker: One who was employed at 
least 50 weeks during the previous calendar year, 
including paid leave for illness, vacation, or other 
reasons. 

SOURCES: 

Handicapped Children. 34 Code of Federal Regulations §300.5. 
1986. 

The McGrow-HIII Dictionary of Modern Economics. New York: 
McGraw-Hill. 1975. 

National Education Association. Estimates of School Statistics, 
19Q4-85, Washington. D.C.. 1985. 

Pearce. David W.. The Dictionary of Modern Economics. 
Cambridge. Massachusetts: The MIT Press. 1981. 

Shryock. H.S.. and Siegel. J.S.. The Methods and Materials of 
Demography. Washington. D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office. 
1975. 

U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. Current 
Population Reports. Series P-20 “School Enrollment-Social and 
Economic Characteristics of Students: October 1988 and 1987." 

U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. Current 
Population Reports, Series P-60 "Poverty in the United States." 
various years. 

U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education 
Statistics. A Classification of Instructional Programs. Washington. 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office. 1981 . 

U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education 
Statistics. Combined Glossary: Terms and Definitions From the 
Handbook of the State Educational Records and Reports Series. 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1974. 

U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education 
Statistics, H/gh School and Beyond, Base Year Student Survey. 1 980. 

U.S. Department of Education. Office for Civil Rights, Elementary 
and Secondary School Civil Rights Survey. Individual School 
Report (ED 102). 1984. 
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Following each entry is the related indicator numbers (e.g., 29, 30), supplemental table 
numbers (e.g., 29-1), and, when not available in the current edition, the volume number, 
indicator number, and year in brackets when last published (e.g., 2:14 [1991]). Beginning 
in 1992, The Condition of Education was published as a single volume; references to the 
1992 and following editions contain only the indicator number and the year in brackets 
(e.g., 26 [1992]). 



A 

Ability grouping 

decision making by teachers and administrators, 
47 [1993] 

use in 8^^-grade mathematics class, 42 [1992] 
Absenteeism, student (See also Tardiness.), 42 [1996] 
Academic and behavior problems 
of first- and second-graders, 3 [1997] 

Academic units 

in core subject areas in high school, 28 [1996] 
taken by high school graduates, 23 [1994] 
Achievement, student 
Advanced Placement (AP) examination, 14 
college entrance examinations 
American College Testing (ACT) Program, 2 
[1996] 

Scholastic Assessment Test (SAT) scores, 22 
[1996] 

test-takers, characteristics, 22 [1996] 
Graduate Record Examination (GRE) scores, 21 
[1995] 

international comparisons 
educational attainment, 60, 60-1 
mathematics: 4*S 8*^-, and 12*^-grade students, 
3 

science: 4*S 8*-, and 12*^-grade students, 3 
reading literacy: 9- and 14-year olds, 20 [1996] 
National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP), by subject 
geography, 19 [1996] 
mathematics, 18 [1998] 
reading, 4, 4-1 
science, 1, 1-1, 1-2 
U.S. history, 18 [1996] 
writing, 6, 6-1, 6-2 
Adult education, 13 [1998] 
work related, 14 [1997] 

Adult literacy (See also Literacy, reading.) 

international comparisons, 8, 8-1 
Advanced degrees (See Degrees conferred.) 
Advanced Placement (AP) examinations, 14 
Advice to attend college, 7 [1994] 



Alcohol use (See Drug use.) 

American College Testing (ACT) Program, 22 [1996] 
Annual earnings (See Earnings and Salaries.) 

Arts performance in the 8*^ grade, 7 
Attainment, 59 

at community colleges, 11 [1998] 
of first-year college stopouts, 55 
of Hispanics, 52 
Attrition of teachers, 59 [1998] 

B 

Bachelor's degrees (See Degrees conferred.) 

Behavioral problems (See Academic and behavioral 
problems.) 

Bilingual education, 45 [1997] 

C 

Calculators 

use in 8*^-grade mathematics class, 42 [1992] 
Calculus 

Advanced Placement (AP) examination results, 
27 [1993] 

courses taken in college, 28 [1994] 
courses taken in high school, 25 [1995] 
undergraduate courses taken by teachers, 60 
[1993] 

Carnegie-classified institutions, 60 [1997] 

Carnegie units, total earned, 23 [1994] 
in foreign language, 26 [1994] 

Cathohc schools (See Religious schools.) 
Center-based early childhood programs, 44, 44-1, 
44-2 

Certification of full-time teachers, 22, 22-1, 22-2 
Certification of full-time secondary mathematics 
and science teachers, 57 [1997] 

Changing schools, students, (elementary/ 
secondary education), 46 [1995] 

Chemistry 

education and certification of full-time teachers, 

22, 22-1, 22-2 

high school course taking, 24 [1997] 
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students taking the GRE subject tests, 21 [1995] 
Choice of school, 4 [1996] 

Citizenship skills, 9 
Civic involvement, 35 [1998] 

Class size 

elementary /secondary, 39 [1997], 40 [1998] 
postsecondary, 33 
College costs, 12 [1997] 
net costs, 14 [1998] 

as a percentage of family income, 12 [1997] 
College entrance examinations 
American College Testing (ACT), 22 [1996] 
Scholastic Assessment Test (SAT) scores, 22 [1996] 
College preparation 

Advanced Placement (AP) examinations, 14 
curriculum tracks in high school, 24 [1993] 
College students 
racial-ethnic distribution of, 49 
Community colleges, 11 [1998] 

Community service, 25 [1998] 
performed by high school seniors, 46 [1996] 
performed by students in grades 6-12, 5 [1998] 
performed by undergraduates, 52 [1994] 
Completion rates 
high school, 40 [1996] 

international comparisons, secondary school and 
higher education, 27 [1996], 60 
Computers 
Internet access, 17 
student use, 18, 18-1 
use for mathematics instruction, 19 
use in 8‘‘"-grade mathematics class, 42 [1992] 
Continuation to graduate school, 7 [1993] 

Core subjects 
course taking, 28 [1996] 

high school graduation requirements, 26 [1998] 
Cost of education (See also College costs and 
Tuition.) 

elementary /secondary education, 10 [1992] 
financial aid and grants, 13 [1996] 
higher education, 12 [1997] 
as a percentage of family income, 13 [1996] 
Course taking 

elementary /secondary education, 23 [1994] 
by academic, personal, and vocational use units, 
23 [1994] 

high school graduates 
in core subjects, 26 [1998] 
high school graduation requirements, 26 
[1998] 



higher education 

by race-ethnicity and sex, 28 [1994] 
by selected fields, 27 [1994] 
by family background, 27 [1994] 
by financial characteristics, 27 [1994] 
undergraduate courses taken by teachers, 60 
[1993] 

Credits earned 

elementary/ secondary education 
in core subjects, 28 [1996] 
higher education, 27 [1994] 
undergraduate credits earned by teachers, 60 
[1993] 

in curriculum tracks, 25 [1992] 
in foreign language, 26 [1994] 

Crime in school, 26, 26-1, 26-2 
Curriculum (See Course taking.) 
elementary/ secondary education 
and achievement, 42 [1992] 
high school, 25 [1992] 
in core subjects 28 [1996] 
patterns, 25 [1992] 
higher education 

bachelor's degree recipients 57, 57-1, 57-2, 57-3 
teacher participation in decision making, 39 [1998] 
tracks in high school, 24 [1993] 

Cutting classes (See Absenteeism and Tardiness.) 

D 

Day care (extended day) programs and services 
offered by schools, 41 [1995] 

Decision making in schools 
perceptions of teachers and principals, 39 [1998] 
Degrees conferred 
advanced degrees, 28 [1997] 
earned by American students, 42 [1993] 
earned by foreign students, 42 [1993] 
associate degrees 

earned at community colleges, 9 [1996] 
earned by beginning postsecondary students, 
11 [1997] 

number conferred, 29 [1998] 
bachelor's degrees 

attainment of first-generation students, 56 

by field of study, 57, 57-1, 57-2, 57-3 

by race-ethnicity, 57-1 

continuation to graduate school, 7 [1993] 

earnings of degree recipients, 12 

number conferred, 57 

persistence toward degree, 12 [1998] 



mathematics and science course taking, 24 
[1997] 
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time to complete, 6 [1993] 
doctor's degrees 

earned by American students, 42 [1992] 
earned by foreign students, 42 [1992] 
number conferred, 40 [1996] 
by postgraduate plans, 34 [1995] 
time to complete, 11 [1995] 
first-professional degrees 
number conferred, 40 [1996] 
master's degrees 

earned by American students, 42 [1993] 
earned by foreign students, 42 [1993] 
number conferred, 40 [1996] 

Diagnostic and prescriptive services offered by 
schools, 41 [1995] 

Disability status, 4 [1997], 29 
Disabled students 
dropout rates, 4 [1994] 

educated in various educational environments, 
20 

in federally supported programs, by type of 
disability, 45 [1998] 

in special education programs, by race/ ethnicity, 
sex, and type of disability, 45 [1998] 
ratio of students to special education teachers, 45 
[1998] 

Distance education in higher education, 31 
Doctorate recipients /holders 
employed in higher education 
age 55 and older, 60 [1992] 
new doctorates, 59 [1992] 
employment plans, foreign students, 42 [1993] 
postgraduate plans, 34 [1995] 
with job commitments in higher education, 34 
[1995] 

Dropouts (See also Persistent attendance.), 51, 
51-1, 51-2 

event dropout rates, 51, 51-1, 51-2 
grade level progression rate, 6 [1995] 
grade retention and dropout rates, 4 [1994] 
status dropout rates, 5 [1998] 

Dropouts who completed high school, 6 [1996] 
Drug and alcohol use, 27, 27-1, 27-2, 27-3, 27-4 
by 8th-, 10th-, and 12th-graders, 27, 27-1, 27-2, 
27-3 

among college students, 44 [1992] 

E 

Earnings (See also Salaries.) 
elementary/ secondary teachers 
average annual salaries, 25, 25-1, 25-2, 25-3 
college graduates, 12, 12-1, 12-2 
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of teachers compared to other professions, 58 
[1996] 

of young adults by educational attainment, 12, 
12-1, 12-2 

Educational attainment, 59, 59-1, 59-2, 59-3 
international comparisons, 60, 60-1 
of Hispanics, 52, 52-1 

Employment (See also Labor force status and 
Unemployment rates.) 
employed while attending school, 11 [1998] 
employed while attending college, 50 [1997] 
of GED recipients, by age, 11 
of high school diploma recipients, 11 
of new doctorates, 34 [1995] 
of noncollege youth, 10 

of recent college graduates, 2:14 [1991], 33 [1994] 

of college graduates, 31 [1997] 

of recent school dropouts, 53 

of recent high school graduates, 53 

of young adults, 12 

status 

and educational outcomes 4 years after college 
graduation, 13 

transition from high school to work, 30 [1998] 
weeks and hours worked, 33 [1996] 

English as a second language (ESL) programs, 45 
[1997] 

English language proficiency, 4 [1997] 

Enrollment 
by age, 1 [1996] 

early childhood /preprimary, 44, 44-1, 44-2 
elementary /secondary school, 45, 45-1, 45-2, 
45-3 

above modal age, 3 [1993] 
disabled students, 45 [1998] 
limited English proficient students, 4 [1997] 
persistence, 6 [1995] 
projected, 45 
school size, 41 [1992] 
speakers of other languages, 4 [1992] 
higher education, 46, 46-1, 46-2, 46-3 
by control and type of institution, 40, 40-1, 40-2 
date first enrolled after high school graduation, 
2:2 [1991] 

enrolled part time, 51 [1997] 
enrollment patterns, 50 
in college the October following high school 
graduation, 51, 51-1, 51-2 
in community colleges, 11 [1998] 
of first-time secondary students, 10 [1994] 
racial-ethnic differences, 46, 46-1, 46-2, 46-3 
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within 2 years of scheduled graduation, 9 [1997] 
preprimary education, 44 
private schools (elementary/ secondary), 45, 
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